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CHAPTER I. 

THE master's WOOINO. 

They lived by the bogland, and they were known as 
the Lonely Folk, because the dwellers by the moorside 
feared to give them a harsher name. 

Long before their coming, their stronghold had been 
known as the Lonely Valley, and the name seemed a 
well-chosen one to-night. A deep valley it was, with bare 
walls of sandstone on either side, shelving inward to 
the base: at the higher end a narrow pass, shadowed 
by fir and rowan trees, gave access to the moor; at the 
lower, it widened out, merged into a rolling brae of 
bents and heather, then dropped abruptly into the stag- 
nant, impassable wastes of Hawkhill Bog which spread 
round it in a jealous curve, denying all access to the 
wayfarer. High up in the hollow of the sky an eagle 
rested on outspread wings, looking for prey ; close at hand 
a gos-hawk flashed athwart the sunlight and vanished into 
the gloom of the pass. Beyond these, there was no sign 
of life from edge to edge of the silent moorland save the 
shrilling of a grouse, the chirp of a moor-tit, or the call of 
a brink-ousel. 

To the east of the Valley and the bogland, at half a 
league's distance, stood the House of Withens, bleak 
and rain-bespattered, amid its ten score acres of well- 
tended intake. Intaken land has never the look of natu- 
ral meadow or pasture; and here, both moor and field 
looked wilder for their closeness — there was a stern air 
about them, as of foes who kept guard perpetual the one 

1 
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against the other. Between the two, the House and the 
Valley, lay a dreary place of marsh and silent-flowing 
streams, where the curlew's complaint among the bog- 
reeds was oftener heard than any voice of man. Away 
toward Lancashire swept the dry heather-land and peat, 
billow on billow, till the desolate edge of the sky was 
gained; then came the wet land, where the bog had not 
grown to a head as yet — ^where it was filling, as the moor 
folk say; and below that again there was Hawkhill Bog, 
twisting like a lake of pitch round the foot of the Lonely 
Valley. To the right of the bridle-path ran a streamway, 
through which the water slipped, with a curious lithe 
noiselessness, between its banks of peat. And it was a 
thing to make a man's blood run cold, this deep silence of 
the water — the water, which is the last thing in all nature 
to hold its voice for awe. 

Very broad, very deep was the bed of the stream, and 
the peat on either bank showed naked — red at the surface, 
brown below that, and under that again a layer of close- 
pressed black. Here and there a rough trunk of bog-oak 
stood out from the peat, like a massive tooth set in the 
jaw of the streamway. 

Well might the Lonely Folk have filched from this 
Lonely Land, not its name alone, but something, too, of 
its awesomeness. Well might they seem a Titan brood 
to those who dwelt within hail of the Valley, and have 
grown almost to be of the elfin band — ^the Sorrowful 
Woman, the Guytrash, and the Man in Heather Brown — 
which lived in the tales of the countryside when cheery 
hearths and potent liquor moved the greybeards to unlock 
their tongues. 

The sun was dropping behind the purpled waste of 
heath on this August night, as Christopher Ricroft rat- 
tled merrily out of the gateway of Withens House and 
down the bridle-track that led to Ling Crag. He had a 
sturdy, well-knit figure, had the Master of Withens, and 
as fair a seat on horseback as a man need wish to see ; his 
face was knotty and square, and his body was built for 
fighting work and tillage. 
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The Master checked his mare for a moment on the 
hill-crest and looked down the swart length of the Lonely 
Valley, then went forward again at a brisk trot. " Men 
these Lonely Folk may be, but the devil had a hand in 
the making of them," he muttered. Nor would he listen 
to a slow, dour music that sounded from near at hand; 
for the note of gallows chains is no good sound to hear 
when they rock disconsolately in the evening wind, and 
the horseman found kindlier company on the way in 
thoughts of the sweet lass who had brought him to-night* 
across the moor. 

Now a man might trade in written speech for fifty 
years, yet never catch the trick of drawing Jessie Thome 
aright. Such a wealth of russet-brown hair she had; a 
face so soft with tenderness, and laughter, and saucy dim- 
ples; a straight figure and a limber, such as promised a 
trim seat in the saddle. Yet, though it be hard to tell 
of the witchery of a maid, it has ever been easy to feel 
the same; and the Marshcotes and Ling Crag gallants 
swarmed thick as bees in June about old Blackshaw Hall. 
But Mistress Thome, knowing that a maid has only one 
heart to give, and only once in all her life to give it, was 
not minded to be over hasty towards wedlock; and the 
lads were free to come and, longing, keep their distance, 
until Jessie had had a longer time in which to look at life. 

She was standing by the orchard gate as Kit Ricroft 
cantered down the stream-side, and across the narrow 
bridge, and up the stony road that linked old Blackshaw 
Hall with the outer world. The smell of the country lay 
warm on the quiet garden-place, and the half -grown bul- 
laces above the lass's head caught a yellowish gleam from 
the sunset, as if in prophecy of the right time to come. 
There was one odour from the three-acre clover field be- 
hind the orchard, another from the garden flowers; while 
the good rich reek of the mistals^at milking-time mingled 
with the keener breath ol the peatland above. Over all 
sounded the shrill singing of the linnets, the mellow flute- 
note of the merle, or a hoarse challenge from some white- 
and-sable peewit, wheeling high above the grey old roofs. 
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There "was no thought of the Lonely Folk in Kit^s 
mind as he leaped from his horse and tied the bridle to a 
ring in the orchard wall. What were Carlesses and gal- 
lows trees, now that he held Jessie's two slim hands in his 
across the wicket gate? 

" I scarce expected thee to-night, Cousin Kit," laughed 
the girl, and glanced and glanced away again, to tell him 
that she missed the truth. 

"If I had wit to match my heart, Jessie — ^wit to in- 
vent excuses thrice a day — thou'dst see me here " 

"How often. Kit?" 

"Just thrice a day — and once besides, without excuse 
at all." 

" Ah, then, pray keep thy wits as dull as may be. We 
are busy folk at the farm, whatever ye may be at Withens." 

" Nay, my wits are past praying for ; duller they can- 
not be, and prayer will scarce ser\'^e to sharpen them. 
There is a custom, Jessie, between cousins — " he broke off, 
with a sudden movement of his head across the frontier 
gate. 

" Yes, sir, the custom of keeping each on his own side 
of the gate," said she, and moved a pace or two away. 

" But, Jessie, I have ridden far for it." 

" No wonder, then, thou blamest thy wits. To ride far 
for one silly kiss " 

" Maybe I counted on two, or three, even." 

" Then thou art mad, altogether mad. Cousin Kit, and 
should'st know better than to move abroad when the moon 
is near at full." 

He leaned against the wall, scraping his riding-boots 
awkwardly one against the other. Jessie, it was plain, 
was in one of her sportive moods, and it were easier to 
chase a Jack-o'-lanthom across the bog than pursue this 
pretty light-of-heart when such a mood was on her. 

"Hark, Jessie, I have a tale to tell thee," he began, 
with a sheepish set of face and a sort of fright in his eyes. 

"And I have a cow to milk," she answered, plucking 
at a bush of ruddy marigolds. " Nay, look not so black. 
Kit; it is plain truth. The dappled cow will not brook 
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any hand but mine at her udders now that her calf has 
been taken from her, and she has been calling me to the 
mistal this half-hour past. 'Tis cruel of thee, Kit, to 
grudge the poor beast relief." Her face was grave and 
tender, as if the dappled cow were all in all to her; yet 
at the comers of her mouth there lurked a world of drol- 
lery. 

" Thou'rt right," cried Kit, opening the gate with a 
sudden jerk, and holding it open for her to pass through. 
** We must keep her waiting no longer, and I will watch 
thee milk her." 

" She does not like strangers ; she holds her milk when 
men-folk pry about the mistal." 

"No matter; come with thee I must, cousin, unless 
thou'lt give a fair exchange for what I lose." 

" Nay, not that. Kit — I will not ! Come, then, if thou 
must show thyself so stupid as to follow where no one 
wants thee." 

She turned at the mistal door to mock him, and he 
caught her face in his two swarthy hands and held it so 
awhile. " Does no one want me ? Once thou didst speak 
truth, Jessie," 

" Well, scarcely anyone, I should think. The dappled 
cow does not, for one ; see how distrustfully she eyes thee 
from her stall I " 

"But thouf' 

" Oh, I ? What are a poor maid's wishes, once she lets 
fancy stray beyond the milking stool ? " 

She lifted her eyes and dropped them. There was that 
in Kit's face which she had never yet seen there in all the 
years that they had known each other. 

"Life is not all a summer's day, Jessie. Wilt trifle 
with me to the end ? " said he, with rough, impatient ten- 
derness. He was weary unto death of this light give-and- 
take of- banter. 

" I — I know not what thou meanest. Kit. Let me go — 
I have no heart to love with — how often shall I teach thee 
that hard lesson ? " 

He let go her face, as if the cool, fresh touch of it 
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had burned him. And she, with a disquieted laugh, 
reached down a lanthom from its peg and lit it. 

"Now, Kit, this is not right of thee," she pouted, 
"to have kept old Dewlap waiting till after candle-time. 
Father would cry shame on me if he should get to know." 

" 'Twas none of my doing. I did not keep thee at the 
wicket gate all the while thou wast waiting there before 
I came " 

Surely the devil was in this winsome lass; for she 
gave him a look out of her eyes — ^big, with the candle- 
light nestling in their depths — and she swayed her body 
towards him a little, slenderly, and, " Art sure ? " she 
asked. 

And then, before he had time to catch this fresh mood, 
she was seated at Dewlap's udders, milking skilfully and 
well, with an air that denied intrusion to all matters save 
the warm splash-splash of milk into the pail. Kit Ri- 
croft shouldered the narrow doorway, and watched his 
cousin as her deft, strong fingers moved to a sort of merry 
tune, the keynote of which was set by the linnets and the 
blackbirds in the buUace trees without. It was a time to 
make a man all heart, this gloaming-tide, filled as it was 
with unsubstantial fancies and the sound of sweet, ac- 
customed things. And a silence, almost of content, held 
Christopher Ricroft. 

The girl glanced up at the broad figure that hid the 
last of the daylight from her. "Where is thy tongue. 
Kit?" 

" Lost, like my heart," he growled, jarred out of his 
communing with the shadows. 

" Ah, so. Poor Kit ! Is it lost on the moor, think ye ? 
'Tis not like any heath-bred thing to go astray like that 
— unless there be snow on the ground." 

" Nay, 'twas lost in a well-tilled valley, cousin." 

" Foolish heart ! What a stupid fellow thou showest 
thyself, cousin, at times! Art too broad and big by half 
for such fond talk." 

"Art too bonnie and slender by half, cousin, to give 
a man any rest from foolishness." 
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Mistress Thome made a quick, impatient movement, 
and Dewlap, the dappled cow, who was not of a sweet tem- 
per at the best of times, took umbra^ and kicked the 
Tnilking pail face downward on the mistal floor; and all 
amon^ the rush litter ran creamy, smoking: rivulets.* 

^ She hates to have a man within earshot ; I told thee 
BO," said Jessie, vexedly. 

" Dewlap has little sympathy with her mistress, then,** 
retorted Kit, with sudden bravery. 

The lassie made no answer, but set the pail on end 
a^ain, and went forward with her milking. Ricroft 
ceased leaning against the doorway, and seemed in two 
minds whether to cross to his cousin's side or keep his 
place. 

" Three quarts of our best milk have been lost through 
thee," said Jessie, presently. 

" We get better milk at Withens ; and if thou'lt come 
with me, 1*11 give thee three quarts, and three again, to 
make the reckoning straight '* 

" Better milk at Withens ? A likely tale — a very likely 
tale. Cousin Kit. Ask all Marshcotes where the best 
cows are to be found, and they will tell thee — Blackshaw 
Hall." 

" Art jealous, pretty cousin ? Fie ! ** 

" We shall quarrel,'* pouted Mistress Thome. 

" Have it as thou wilt, then, Jessie,** he laughed. " I 
grant that our Withens kine are less merry with their 
feet.** 

Whereat his cousin, having finished the last of the dap- 
pled cow*s udders, drew herself up with dignity and stood 
with one arm resting on the stout oak of the stall. 

" I had two visitors yestre*en,** she said. 

He scowled in a way that matched his open features 
mighty ill. " Men or women ? '* said he, like any gawkish 
boy. 

" Well, not men exactly, -and certainly not women. 
Lads, I should call them ; such pretty faces they had, Kit, 
and figures — and as near alike as two peas from a single 
pod.** 
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" Lads ? " said he, shrugging his shoulders. " Canst 
find no likelier sport, Jessie ? " 

Her eyes dropped innocently. " Nay, there is no 
sport to me, nor ever was, in watching men folk, lads or 
grown, make want-wits of themselves. They seemed to 
think me well-favoured. Kit," 

"I should not wonder; thou hast a trick of setting 
folk's sight awry." 

" They were kinder than thee, too. All sorts of soft 
speeches they made me; and would have made more, but 
father called me indoors." 

" Who were they, curse them ? " muttered the Master, 
knowing that she was bent on teasing him, yet angry all 
the same that she should remember for four-and-twenty 
hours the lightness of two giddy lads. 

" Two of the Carlesses — the Lonely Folk, as the fanci- 
ful moor people name them. David and Jonathan, they 
were called, out of mockery of their being twins. Kit, 
thou should'st have seen them I Such a foreign turn of 
grace they had." 

" Art of too good a Ling Crag breed to care for foreign 
make-believes." 

" It was a change." She sighed a little, in mock regret 
that she had only Kit's clumsiness to divert her now. 

On a sudden her lover shook himself out of his spleen, 
as he remembered how the story had run, through seventy 
long years, of a Carless with a maid. " Lass, they mean 
thee no good ! Keep close at home for a while, and when 
next these precious twins come roving, hide thyself within 
doors sharply," 

" They mean no harm. Why, what a foolish Kit thou 
art I It was I, a while back, who was jealous, and now 
'tis thee — ^jealous of two striplings that have no wit to 
bend a woman beyond the first unmeaning steps. Nay, 
Kit, I had thought thee fuller of sense than that ! " 

He came close up to her, and laid a rough hand on 
her shoulder. " See, lass, thou'rt too blithe of heart to 
think ill of anyone. But I tell thee — and I know that 
book too well — they are devils all, from the cradle, these 
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Carlesses. Their mothers sing them to sleep, when they 
are wee bairns, with songs of rape and lust and bloody 
murders. Have a care, Jessie, for God's sake, and put a 
fair space between thee and any of the Lonely Folk." 

" Ah, well, I would not fret thee. Kit, about so small 
a matter," laughed Jessie. "And they will find a fresh 
face to take their fancy before the moon has passed her 
full. Like butterflies they are, these lads; they rush to 
each fresh flower that catches the sunlight on its petals." 

Kit looked a while in silence at his cousin; then — 
" Jessie,"' he said, in a tone that stilled her mockery, " 'tis 
a hard thing to read, a woman's heart. Wilt love me a 
little, lass, and trust that the love will grow with my care 
of thee?" 

Straight and strong she stood away from his touch, 
and looked him in the face. Across her eyes, where the 
laughter had so lately claimed a right of place, there crept 
a haze of tears, not understandable of us knotty-hearted 
men. 

" I have told thee. Kit," she said, in a voice between 
impatience and tenderness, " I have told thee — as often 
as the seasons change, I think — that a woman can never 
love while there is doubt. Kit, do something I Strike, 
and crush the quick life out of a man — anything, so 
only thou canst melt this stubborn heart of mine. Love 
thee? Nay! But under the hard shell there is a very 
perfect kernel. Kit, wilt never learn how to crack the 
shell?" 

"Canst teach me?" he said, softly. 

" Teach thee ? If I could — ah, but that is folly again. 
Thou must find the way for thyself, and when thou hast 
found it, there is one who will give thee thanks. Kit, dost 
not think me hard! Sometimes, if it were not for the 
inner voice, I am minded to tell thee * yes,' and have done 
with it, so full of tenderness I am for thee. But we 
must wait — ^wait — dear, it is wild to pluck a fruit half- 
ripened." 

Kit 'looked down at the rushes, wet with Dewlap's 
milk, and a dim understanding crept into his mind. Yet 
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it was bitter. So long he had waited, and the end seemed 
far off as ever. He lifted his eyes at last. 

" As thou wilt, Jessie. I will wait," he said. 

And soon thereafter he mounted his horse and can- 
tered down the stony, steep-faced road, with a heaven- 
guarded carelessness of his neck. And Jessie, watching 
from the horsing-steps that fronted the old Hall court- 
yard, felt loth to let him go, and sad a little; and why, 
she knew not, save that Kit and she must wait until the 
order of things appointed set them on their proper road. 

There was much in the Master's heart, too, as he rode 
home across the moor thinking of Jessie's words. The 
moon, three-quarters full, had come up above the far-off, 
quiet sky-line, and the lusty, barbarous purple of the 
heather was turned to a lack-lustre blue. 

" The lass has a heart of stone," he muttered, " and she 
will trifle with me to the end. Strike^ and crush the quick 
life out of a man, said she. Ay, and willingly, if it were 
more than a whim with her. God help me, why was I not 
driven to set heart on a softer maid ? " 

For the hundredth time he had gone over the old 
beaten road of thought, when ahead of him showed the 
grim stretch of bog that guarded the bottom of the Lonely 
Valley. A man would never have guessed that supersti- 
tion could sap the hearty redness from his face, had he 
seen the Master of Withens a mile away from the bog; 
yet he swayed in the saddle, and blanched, and held him- 
self as a weakling might, as he watched a mad pair of 
corpse-lights dancing in and out across each other's paths. 
For the moor folk, gentle and simple, held that these will- 
o'-the-wisps waited the Sorrowful Woman's rising from 
the ooze to light her on her death-flight. 

There was one sound, neither of bird nor stream, that 
broke the stillness. Across the road, set on a heather- 
cumbered hillock, stood two great trunks of oak, with 
cross-beams of the same, and a headless cross of stone set 
dourly at their foot; and one of these gallows was sing- 
ing softly in the wind, as the sweet west breeze played 
lightly with its burden. Glancing to left of him, the Mas- 
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ter stopped mare Cowslip midway in her stride; for the 
chains had been empty when he rode past in the sunset 
glare, and now the moonlight shone full on the body of 
a man, dangling nakedly 'twixt sky and heath. 

The Master looked up into the dead man's face, and 
he fell sick on the sudden, for they were the features of a 
Ricroft and a kinsman that met his gaze. 

"Lad, lad, wast too good a fellow for this rough 
shrift," he groaned. But the dead man and the moor dis- 
dained to break the stillness. 

Mare Cowslip, quick to shift to the Master's mood, 
drooped her bonnie head and set back her slim hind-quar- 
ters; and little beaded sweat-drops of terror came out 
on her red-brown coat, like dew upon an autimm leaf. 
But still Kit did not move. Mechanically he let his 
glance rest upon the legend cut deep into the Headless 
Cross — Carless we come into the world, careless we go 
out of it. It was the gage thrown down by the Lonely 
Folk to all the world. They feared no God; they hon- 
oured no king save old Adrian, their leader, a man grown 
old in rapine and in misplaced tenderness of heart. And 
here, in the face of the solemn heath, in the face of the 
silent sky, they had mocked God and king alike by using 
a headless cross wantonly defaced by them in times past, 
to voice their right to a private gallows tree. 

It was long, though, since either of their gallows had 
been tenanted, and even in the old days they had rarely 
housed better guests than a stray sheriff's-man and mem- 
bers of his posse; a new thing it was, and a significant, 
that they should turn their hand against the gentry of 
Ling Crag, and flaunt their dead in the public eye in this 
Year of Grace seventeen hundred and forty-five. 

A change came over the Master as he sat there. Some- 
thing stirred at the heart of him — something strange, and 
quick, and eager to claim a hearing. The first touch of 
resistance was roused; his inborn dread of the Lonely 
Folk gave place to a steady glow of anger and resentment. 
For dear as Jessie Thome herself was his sense of kinship, 
and it galled him to the quick, as an insult offered to him- 
2 
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self might not have done, to see a Ricroft so dishonoured. 
Twiiee he made to unloose the chains, and twice he glanced 
down the road towards the fir-screened entry to the Lonely 
Valley; and from that to the gallows, climbing sheer into 
the sky ; and the Master swore that he would not leave his 
kinsman in such cold case, though it was madness to make 
his first reprisal on the Carlesses with their sentry not 
fifty yards below him. With as little noise as might be 
he took down the body, set it across the mare's saddle, and 
led her over the hill-crest to Withens. Just as he started 
there came a lusty call, ho-ree, ho-Jcoree, from the sentry 
in the pass, and Kit's hand sought his sword-hilt as he 
turned about, expecting pursuit; but no figures left the 
darkness of the Lonely Valley, and the cry was only re- 
peated once, as a fresh sentry came to relieve his fellow. 

The Master lifted his burden into the hall soon as he 
reached Withens, and stood for a moment looking at the 
quiet face. His eyes fell on a stain at the right hand of 
the breast, and it eased him to know that his kinsman 
had been slain by a sword-thrust, that it was his dead body 
only which had been hoisted to the gallows. A thought of 
his own safety came to him. What should he do with this 
spoil of which he had robbed the Carlesses? He might 
take it across for burial in Marshcotes kirkyard on the 
morrow. Ay, but there was graver risk in that than 
the dead had a right to ask from the living. It was no 
time to stand on such nice points of decency as were ob- 
served in peaceful times. The Master took his resolution, 
and acted on it without delay. 

" Lad," he said, " wilt not bear me ill-will if I put thee 
undersod without priest or prayer? I had as lief no ton- 
gues were set wagging, for I live over close to the Valley, 
and they will miss thee when morning light comes," 

Whatever Kit felt of pity, he lacked time to show it 
now. Quietly, promptly, as if this were a wonted part of 
the day's work, he lit a lanthom — ^the farm servants being 
all long since in bed — closed the hall door behind him, 
and fetched a spade from the lathe. Then he crossed to 
the moor on the far side of his land, where the peat was 
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deep and soft for digging. The moon dipped behind the 
highest ridge of moor while he worked on, with a steady, 
■unceasing swing of the spade. The grave was made at 
last, and Kit went back for the body. A less man might 
have found the carrying a hard matter; but the Master 
returned with a long, easy stride, as if he were unburdened 
by what lay in his arms. 

"Poor lad!" was all he said, as he straightened the 
peat above his kinsman, and set two great stones at his 
head and feet to mark his resting-place. 



CHAPTER II. 

A RUSTIC COMPANY. 

First there was Withens, then the Lonely Valley ; and 
after that, some half-mile further down the road to Ling 
Crag, the Silent Inn kept watch at the wayside for such 
stray revellers as passed its doors. 

Never, surely, was a hostelry so grim of visage, and 
yet so kindly of welcome, as the Silent Inn. The four 
gaunt walls stared churlishly at the wind and weather that 
had blackened them. The signboard hung, cracked and 
blurred, on rusty chains, that creaked with a note omi- 
nously like the music of the Carless gallows. Within, 
however, all was bright as well-cleaned pewter, a cheery 
landlord, and right good rum could make it; and of an 
evening the inn was a favourite resort with every man 
for miles about who could find excuse, or none, to leave 
his own ingle-nook. 

Simon Faweather, the host, stood at his door to-night 
enjoying the last of the summer weather. Round of body 
and big of head he' showed in the faint light, and his voice 
had the right ring in it as he turned to shout some order 
to the kitchen. 

Presently a step sounded on the highway, and Fa- 
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weather guessed the new-comer in a trice, since he topped 
all but one man in the moorside by a good three inches. 

" Come in, Maister Ricrof t, come in. Th' kettle war 
singing like a blackbird when I left it, an' there is some- 
what that goes well with hot water.'' 

The Master of Withens laughed as he stopped at the 
inn door and laid a hand on old Simon's shoulder. 
" There are more excuses for drinking good liquor, Fa- 
weather, than there are days in the year. What is it to- 
night?" 

"We cannot hev hearts too warm to thank Heaven 
for such harvest weatljer, sir; an' ye cannot hev a reet 
warm heart save an' except 'tis lined wi' the proper stuff. 
So in we go to th' parlour — an' hev a care o' this crazy 
old ceiling of mine, which war built to roof shorter men 
than ye." 

Kit was a frequent visitor at the Silent Inn ; and each 
time he called, friend Simon, with nevdr-failing relish, 
gave vent to the same old jest, which was now as seasoned 
as the rum which he drew for his favoured guests. He 
was a simple man, Simon Faweather, and that was just 
why everyone through the countryside had a good word 
for him. 

" Have you got your com in, sir ? " went on the host, 
bustling about with kettle and pewter pot. 

"Ay, all but one small field; and the weather seems 
like to hold for a good while yet." 

" So Squire Thome thinks ; but, as I war saying to 
him only yester-mom, ' Faith is a fine thing, Squire,' says 
I, ^ but 'tis as weel to get your barley in as quick as may 
be.' Them war my words, Maister Ricroft, just th' same 
as I'm telling ye now, an' Squire said he'd profit by them, 
an' start reaping to-morrow. Now, who comes in? It 
sounds like Ike o' Bodkin, wi' his donkey-shuffle sort o' 
tread." 

" I have not seen Ike these three weeks past. Is he 
any forwarder with his courting ? " 

" Nay, not he. I alius did say I'd as lief be courted 
by a clock penduliun as by Ike o' Bodkin Top. First he 
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swings forrard a bit, an' th' lass thinks he's getten sum- 
mat to say; an' then he swings back again, till he's war 
nor what he started fro'." 

"He's woman-like," muttered Kit, with a thought of 
his cousin Jessie. 

" Just woman-like, neither better nor war. Oh, ay, 
'tis Ike right enow. Well, lad, art 'a as dry as or'nary ? " 

"An' a trifle more," answered Ike o' Bodkin, non- 
chalantly. He was a lean man, of the build called " sham- 
mocky " in Ling Crag. " An' a trifle more," he repeated, 
with emphasis, as he moved across to the mantelshelf and 
took a copious pinch of snuff from the black box of bog- 
oak that stood hospitably open for all comers. 

" Sakes alive I " muttered Faweather, piously. " There 
isn't no call for that, no call at all. Hast been working, 
like, for a change, then ? " 

" Ay, working an' sweating. Three acres of oats I've 
sickled this week, an' 'tis a main dry job. What say ye, 
Maister Eicroft?" 

"The same. As dry work as a man need lay hands 
to," laughed Kit ; " and I ought to know by this time." 

" Well, work or no, I niver found much difference i' 
th' dryness o' men's throats," observed Simon, sagely, 
" How goes th' courting, Ike ? " 

"Nay, how should I tell thee? 'Tis court, an' court, 
an' court, an' little wool at th' end of all. Nay, I reckon 
nowt, nowt at all, o' sich foolishness. There's more com- 
fort i' thy parlour, Simon, than iver a man got by court- 
ship — or iver will, for that matter." 

" Thee wait till tha'rt wed, Ike — thee nobbut bide. A 
wife, let me tell thee, is a right proper sort of a stay-by, 
an' babbies like thee hev no call to talk o' what they hev 
no knowledge on." 

" He talks sense, does Simon ; hark to him I " quoth 
Ike o' Bodkin, with lazy irony, 

" An' should talk sense," said Simon briskly. " When 
a man's been wed for thirty year, as I hev, an' can say at 
end of all that wedlock is God's good cure-all — ^why, it 
stands to sense there must be summat intuPt." 
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Christopher Ricroft kicked the teats with an impa- 
tient foot. " A good lass is mighty hard in the winning, 
Faweather. From all that I can hear, this itch for wed- 
lock serves only to put a man all out of gear — ^weakens his 
hand at the plough, makes him fodder the cattle all amiss, 
sets him dreaming and smoking by the ingle when he 
ought to be up and about his business." 

" And so say I," mumbled Ike o' Bodkin, with a long 
gulp at his liquor. 

" I doan't wonder at thee saying it, Ike," quoth Simon, 
and chuckled at thought of this shammocky ne'er-do-weel 
doing aught but sit by the ingle, whether love-driven or 
fancy-free. And then mine host glanced shrewdly at Kit, 
and came to his own conclusions, and kept what he 
thought to himself, as a good host should. 

The night was very still, and through the open window 
of the parlour came an eerie wailing. There were two 
thoughts that rushed into the minds of the country people 
whenever an uncanny sound drifted across the moors — 
one was the Lonely Folk, and the other the Sorrowful 
Woman. Even old Simon, ruddy of face and sound of 
nerve, blanched as he heard this wail that rose and fell on 
the quiet night air; for the Sorrowful Woman had never 
been known to sing of aught save death, and Simon Fa- 
weather was too fond of his friends' lives and his own to 
be just cheerful when the Doom-Song, as they called it, 
beat at his ear-drums. 

Ike o' Bodkin, being a graceless loon, fell into a cold 
sweat, fancying that it could only be his death that 
was foreshadowed, while the Master of Withens had no 
manner of doubt but that Jessie Thome was the vic- 
tim. 

All which forebodings, and sweats, and trepidations 
melted suddenly as the plaintive wail changed to a 
merry jig, and a thin, cracked voice tried rivalry with the 
fiddle-strings. 

" 'Tis only old Jeremy, after all," said Faweather, with 
an unquiet laugh. "Lord, what a devilish fellow he is 
to have about the countryside. We laugh at' Jeremy, 
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whiles, but to my thinking there's the devil in him; who 
but he could mak a fiddle talk plain like a Christian ? " 

"Jeremy Dodd cured one o' my beasts, an' that I'll 
say for him," spoke up Ike o' Bodkin. "Ye mind yon 
speckled cow o' mine, Maister Ricroft — ^her wi' th' 
twisted horn? Well, she held her milk, the Lord knows 
why, for a sight o' days. I changed her fodder, I coaxed 
an' kicked an' swore at her, I tried all maks, but nowt 
would sarve to drag a single drop fro' her udders. So I 
wends to Jeremy Dodd, thinking that a sight o' fowk be- 
lieved in him, an' he comes along to th' speckled cow an' 
touches her udders wi' his crooked, spidery fingers, an' 
mutters summat, an' th' next day, sure enow, her milk 
came that thick an' fast, it squelched all ower my fingers 
an' ower th' top o' th' pail. An' that's Gospel truth I'm 
telling ye." 

" I've known thy milk miss th' pail afore now," put in 
Simon drily. He believed as much as any of them in 
Jeremy Dodd when it came to a pinch, but he must have 
his sly hit at Ike, whatever it cost in the way of ghostly 
reprisals from the man of mystery. 

" They say he's the seventh son of a seventh son," 
spoke the Master soberly ; " and if it be so, we all know 
that the King himself has no better turn for healing with 
his touch." 

" Ay, ay. Only last year he cured Mistress Shackle- 
ton, down at Marshcotes, of a raging tooth that " 

Nearer and nearer the sound of fiddle and flutey voice 
had come, till it stopped abruptly at the door of the Silent 
Inn. There was a rattle at the sneck, a light tread of feet 
along the passage, and Ike o' Bodkin's reminiscences were 
cut short by the intrusion of a singular figure into the 
snug parlour. A big head, with a face all seamed and 
crossed and recrossed with grey lines of suffering, set on 
a body so little and spare that almost you could trace the 
pattern of the ribs through the scanty, threadbare coat; 
feet that turned inward as he walked; six fingers on the 
left hand, all as misshapen and wizened and bone-thin as 
could be: such was Jeremy Dodd, the most powerful 
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ruler in all the moorside after the Carlesses. Verycour' 
teous was Simon Faweather, fussily insistent that his 
guest's liquor should be mixed to a turn; there was no 
doubt but that he thought old Jeremy even more eerie 
than his fiddle. 

" The wind blows warm. I knew there would be a 
fair harvest before ever the harvest weather began," said 
the new-comer, and sat himself down, without further 
word, in the comer of the lang-settle. 

" An' how did you know that ? " asked Simon, setting 
the glass down with a flourish upon the little slab of deal 
that lay at Jeremy's elbow. 

" Nay, you would not understand, good Simon, though 
I talked until the next year's corn was ripe. The stars 
Were in conjunction, and the barley waved against the way 
the wind blew. But of what use is talk? The weather 
will last, I tell you, till all in Marshcotes and Ling Crag 
have garnered their com in safety." 

"Then Uncle Thome's barley will be safe?" put in 
Christopher, following the bent of his thoughts, which 
turned always toward Blackshaw Hall. 

" Ay, if he reaps before the new moon ; if not — 'tis his 
own fault, and neither planet nor star can help him 
further." 

The old fellow dropped into silence after this; his 
fiddle lay on his knees, and his hands went softly to and 
fro across the strings as if it were a living thing, to feel 
caresses. And the three men were silent, too, awed by 
the far-away look in Jeremy's eyes — eyes of a steely, un- 
fathomable blue, that seemed to be looking at visions 
where other men saw only such homely matters as oaken 
cupboards and pewter-covered shelves, and play of fire- 
light chasing the shadows across the raftered ceiling. 

Still in a dream, Jeremy picked up the fiddle with his 
six-fingered hand, and drew the bow across the gut; and 
the roomy, peat-warmed parlour was filled with an air of 
curious beauty, one of those plaintive, wind-wailing airs 
which only such visionaries as Jeremy, reared among the 
heather solitudes, can draw from the heart of a fiddle* 
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Never a written note of music had he read in all his life, 
nor played a tune which had come from another man's 
brain ; for the battered fiddle had grown old with him, had 
learned to voice his thoughts, his hopes, his dreads for him 
better than any speech could have done. They had known 
and loved each other, the moor, the fiddle, and Jeremy 
Dodd ; had watched each other's moods with lover-like in- 
tentness; had sorrowed and been glad together through 
foul weather and through fair. And now they were one; 
and the force that stirred at the great moor's heart was 
the self-same force which moved old Jeremy's fingers 
across the eager strings. 

When the sun leaned low to the heather, and the still- 
ness of hope lay over the long grey stretches of marsh and 
ling and peat; when, in mid-heaven, the sun was lost in 
the clouds, and the grey-black shadows crept over the face 
of things, showing wrath, and thwarted pride, and lust for 
an unnamed vengeance; when the sun was spent, and a 
hush settled down on the lonely places, and the moor was 
waiting, like a tired heart, for the fancies that were to 
come to it, sweet as life and strong as death, soon as the 
gloaming faded into night ; when the white stars came out 
above the brooding heath, and blinked in wonder at their 
destiny, and listened to the curlew's lone complaint; 
when, last of all, the wind and the rain belched out of the 
murky cloud-wrack, whipping the heather against the 
peat — to all these moods, to a hundred subtle variations 
of the major themes, had Jeremy and his fiddle hearkened. 

And to-night he was strung to an unwonted pitch. 
On and on he rambled, till even graceless Ike o' Bodkin, 
too lazy of habit to let his feelings trouble him over much, 
grew very soft-eyed as he listened. What there was of 
witchery in that ebb and flow of music none knew, but all 
felt its power. Yet, with all his tragic bent of mind, 
there was something of the will-o'-the-wisp about old 
Jeremy; this, too, he had learned from the Jack-o'-lan- 
thoms that played about the marsh, just under his cottage 
window, whose gambols he was wont to watch of an even- 
ing, while busy with his dreams and divinations. He 
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changed abruptly now from his woven threads of music, 
and laughed in a mirthless way, and fell to playing antics 
with his boon companion, the fiddle. First he made it 
bray like a donkey, then hoot like an owl; and after that 
he played " Koree-ko-koree-ko-ko-koree," which was the 
rallying cry of the Carlesses when bent on pillage. 

"Nay, Jeremy, nay!" cried Ike o' Bodkin, his face 
going white under its weather stains. "We hev heard 
yon cry ower oft, an' it niver boded gooid to th' moor- 
side." 

A grim smile ran in and out of the lines about Jere- 
my's toothless mouth. " They shall cry it once too often, 
the Lonely Folk; and strong hearts shall not melt to 
water at the cry; and blood will drip like rain on the 
threshold," said he. 

" Well, we're feared enow of 'em now," spoke up Fa- 
weather; "more feared rior I like to think on. If they 
war just men like ye an"* me, Maister Ricrof t, would we let 
'em lord it ower us, an' steal our wenches, an' drive our 
cattle off? Not but what, if it comes to that, they doan't 
treat th' Silent Inn weel; mony's th' time they'll stop for 
a drink here, an' all as pleasant as may be, wi' a joke for 
old Simon an' maybe a piece o' gold for payment." 

" Come, then, thou hast no great reason to wish them 
ill," said Ricrof t. 

" Ay, but I hev, sir, if a poor man could afford it, liv- 
ing so nigh. I'm Ling Crag bred myseln, an' it do go 
agen th' grain to see foreigners come lording it as these 
Carless gentry does. I fancy, whiles, that if I'd a few 
men wi' me — gooid, stiff, broad-backed lads — ^I'd be noan 
so mich agen a fight — ^but there! Happen 'tis all think- 
ing, an' I'd be as feared as onybody if it came to a 
set-to." 

A quiet voice broke into the talk, from the settle- 
comer where Jeremy Dodd whetted his toothless gums 
with right good rum and milk. 

" There was one of your house, they tell me, strung 
high on the gallows tree not long since," said Jeremy, 
with a keen glance at the Master of Withens. 
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"Ay, poor John Ricroft; I saw him that very morn- 
ing, and he told me the Sorrowful Woman had shrilled 
about the house all night." 

" He was missing from the gallows at daybreak ; how 
came it about, think ye ? " asked Jeremy, with another 
straight look at the Master. 

Kit reddened. "How should I know? There are 
eagles in plenty about the Valley, and they soon pick a 
man clean." 

"Not 80 clean. There's a dark saying, Mr. Ricroft, 
'He that taketh from the gallows shall give again two- 
fold.'" 

"'Tis not often they go so far as that wi' a man," 
struck in Faweather, after an ineffectual struggle to read 
any sort of sense into Jeremy's words ; " an' niver wi' one 
that dwells so nigh home. Sheriff's officers, an' sich like 
poor fools fro' th' valleys, they may string up now an' 
again — but to hang a Ling Crag man — nay, it do beat all. 
By th' Heart, they mak a girt crack about law an' order, 
an' what all, but there's little of awther, to my thinking, i' 
Marshcotes parish — as little as iver there war, i' my time 
or my father's. What might this kinsman o' youm hev 
done, Maister Ricroft ? " 

" A matter of a lass — ^the lass he was going to wed in 
two weeks' time. They took her, and he killed one of the 
Carlesses on the highway in open daylight. There were 
three more close behind, and they finished my kinsman 
out of hand, though he fought till there was not a drop of 
fighting stuff left in him." 

" And how do ye come to know that ? " asked Fa- 
weather, curiously. 

" One of my shepherds was watching it all from a hill 
hard by. Ah, well I 'Tis a sorry bridal when a man has 
only cold steel to lie beside." 

"Better cold steel nor a nattering wife," put in Ike, 
moved to a lazy flash of humour. 

" Your kinsman has not died for naught," said Jeremy, 
very softly; "there will be an end one day, as there is 
always an end, to such as Black Carless and his kind. 
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Hark ye, friends, I have lived my life and I have seen 
what I have seen — ^blood, and tears, and a slender thread of 
laughter to bind the bundle of life — ^and I tell ye there is 
no man so careless in his sinning but the worms get him 
at the last of all." 

" Scant comfort in that," said the Master, testily. 
" The worms get all of us, bad and honest, if only we 
wait long enough." 

"Ay, so; but there's good and there's bad among 
worms, poor wastrels, as among us human folk. Soft, and 
toothless as old Jeremy here, are the worms that feed 
on a right-lived man; but toothed and sharp when the 
evil go undersod. Hark ye to what the fiddle has to tell 
of it." 

Again the fiddle took up the tangled skein of words, 
and voiced, as it had ever done, the true inner mean- 
ings of its master. The -pesit glare reddened the faces 
of the listeners as they turned to watch old Jeremy; the 
wind rustled softly against the window panes. And the 
wizard played as none had ever heard him play before, for 
he was talking of what a lifetime's wisdom, a lifetime's 
suffering, had taught him. Under the fiddle's wandering 
air there was an oft-recurring, sustained theme — a theme 
strong as the ploughshare, tough as honesty and right 
living, which voiced the calm, eternal justice of the hills. 
And at last the air dropped altogether; the under- theme 
leaped high; and it was plain to the dullest listener that 
it told a tale of evil done, and good victorious, since first 
man's blood was shed by his fellow. 

Not conscious of any humour in the act, good Simon 
Faweather moved from his seat, soon as the fiddle ceased 
its talk, and filled the company's pewters afresh. There 
was need of strong drink, he felt, when old Jeremy was in 
one of his wilder moods. 

But Jeremy Dodd was wild no longer. The fiddle lay 
mute on his knees, and a film of tears was over his eyes. 
Aloof from the world he had lived these many years, save 
for an occasional call at the Silent Inn ; and now, at last, 
the need of fellowship had overcome him. 
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" Listen a while/' he said, " and when ye have heard 
the tale, ye will know why I hate these Carlesses." 

" Ay, dost hate them to some purpose," put in the 
Master of Withens. For these prophecies of ill against 
the Lonely Folk were not heard to-night for the first 
time. 

But the old man changed his mind on the sudden. 
*"' Nay," he said, " 'tis best for a man to keep his troubles 
to himself — ^best for all sides. Truckle and fawn and 
tremble, ye folk of Ae moors, before the Garlesses; and 
if old Jeremy mocks ye for it — ^well, he has cause, maybe." 

The blood rose hot to Ricroft's face; for he was ever 
too honest to deny his awe of the Carlesses, and too 
brave to be aught but ashamed of his fear. And, while 
he halted to think of the right turn of answer to Jeremy's 
taunt, there came another rattling at the door, and a 
noise of laughter, and the scrunch of feet across the 
sanded passage. On the parlour threshold stood a tallish, 
trim-built man with a swarthy face that showed older 
than his eight-and-twenty years — ^a face which would have 
been comely but for its perpetual sneer and the look of 
wine in the eyes. Behind him was another, less in the 
build a trifle, but with the same barbarous-nice air about 
him, as of a gallant, fit for courtly ways, dropped into 
a life of rapine. Both carried swords, set in dainty scab- 
bards, and pistols of a heavy make; both wore their hair 
cropped clos6, as was the custom of the Carlesses and the 
moorside gentry alike. 

"Black Carless, by God I" muttered the host, and 
smothered his fears as well as might be. For there was 
that about his guest which made him more feared than 
any of the Lonely People. Hard blows the dwellers by the 
moor could understand, if dealt with a straightforward 
hand; but Black Carless was ever daintiest of speech 
when his mood was worst, and this way of devilry the 
honest folk could no way stomach. It was hard, felt 
Simon, that these Carlesses had chosen so ill a time to 
visit him. There was Jeremy Dodd in the settle-corner, 
too kittle a man to be trusted; and the Master, who was 
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braver than his fears — God grant there should be no let- 
ting of blood in the Silent Inn ! 

" Good-even, Faweather. Thou hast company, it 
seems. Do we intrude?" said Black Carless, very 
smoothly. 

Jeremy Dodd sat toasting his fingers over the peats;, 
and neither look nor word he gave in answer to the 
new-comer's careless " Good-even " to all present. Ralph 
Carless, the younger of the two, came and laid a shrewd 
hand on his shoulder. 

" Busy with thy dreams, friend Jeremy ? " said he, and 
laughed at his own raillery — ^for much strong liquor had 
made every silly speech seem wittier than its wont. 

Slowly the old fellow turned himself about, and 
Ralph Carless shrank back a little from his glance, in- 
stinctively. " Ay, busy, busy ! There are faces in the fire, 
and much to be read in them by a right-seeing man." 

" So ? " mocked Black Carless. " Come, then, read us 
the riddle, while Faweather busies himself with the liquor. 
Are the fire faces as lean and scarred as thine, old Jere- 
my?" 

" Some, it may be — and others, again, are full of flesh 
— ^young faces, that have not bought their wrinkles dear." 

"That have kissed few women yet," dropped Ralph; 
" 'tis they who bring the wrinkles." 

" There is one face," went on the seer, in a droning, 
even voice, " black to look at, with eyes that are- red where 
the wine has got a hold of them — ^an evil face — and some- 
thing is whispering at its ear, saying that Black Carless 
shall kiss a woman once too oft for safety." 

" Oh, pish I " cried the other, with impatient laughter. 
" Art a muddle-headed madman, Jeremy. Come, friends, 
have ye no better welcome than this to give a stranger ? " 
He glanced at long Kit Ricroft, standing with his back 
against the wall, and raised his new-filled pewter. 

The Master paused a while, seemed minded to refuse 
the courtesy, then lifted his own pewter and drank a 
grudging health. 

It would have seemed odd to a Carless of seventy 
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years ago, when first they set their seal on the moorside, 
that two of their band should halt in this idle fashion to 
drink with Ling Crag folk in a wayside tavern. But se- 
curity had come with easy rule, and nowadays the Lonely 
Folk found a queer sort of pleasure in hobnobbing to-night 
with men whom they might maltreat to-morrow. A cer- 
tain easy scorn was on the faces of these two as they sat 
and listened to the wandering drifts of small talk in the 
parlour. They drew out Ike o' Bodkin, and he, to oblige 
them, showed himself thrice the foolish fellow he was, 
until they held their sides for laughter. 

And Jeremy Dodd, weak of body, fantastic of shape, 
sat quiet by the hearth, his fingers moving softly about 
the fiddle-strings; and none, to look at him, would have 
guessed that his brain was rocking to a tune of fight — a 
merrier fight than his own poor muscles could ever play a 
part in. 

The drink made headway with the Carlesses, well 
primed as they were already. They fell to boasting of 
the deeds they had done, and the deeds they meant to do ; 
and, in between, they dropped a few pretty well-bred gibes 
at the moor folk, till Kit's ears began to tingle, and he 
bethought him of a kinsman lately done to death. 

" We had a rare merrymaking last night at Marsh- 
cotes Fair," said Reginald, holding out his empty pot. 

" Well, sir, and what might it be ? " asked Simon, with 
as warm 'a show of interest as he could muster. The 
oftener he heard of these merrymakings, the sorrier he 
grew for his neighbours ; and the oftener he glanced side- 
ways at Kit's face to-night, the surer he grew that tremble 
was afoot. 

" To-day was to be the first of the horse-racing, ye see, 
and all the Marshcotes stables were full of horse-flesh," be- 
gan Black Carless. 

"Horse-bones, rather; they had scant flesh to keep 
their ribs warm, the most of them," prompted his comrade. 

" True, but they call them horses, Ralph, in Marsh- 
cotes; wilt never learn to speak the language of the 
people?" 
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"Ay, when he and you have both learned courtesy,'' 
flashed Kit. 

Black Carless looked up and down the brawny length 
of the man; he knew him well by sight, living close 
as he did to the Valley, and being taller than the tallest 
of the Lonely Folk. 

" It is unwise to bandy words with one of us," he mut- 
tered thickly, and half rose from his seat, and fell back 
again. His tongue tripped forward steadily enough, but 
his legs were growing uncertain. 

"About Marshcotes Fair, sir, ye war saying — *' 
prompted Faweather, vastly fluttered and dismayed. 

"I was saying, before this — ^gentleman — chose to in- 
terrupt the tale, that — ^here, Kalph, help me out! my wits 
are muddled." 

Kalph was a trifle more sober than the other, and he 
laughed carelessly. " Only, we learned that the stables 
of every inn in Marshcotes were full as they could hold of 
these same bare-ribbed racers, and we rode into the vil- 
lage, we two, after sundown, and opened the stable doors, 
and drove the brutes before us to the moor." 

"Ye were short o' horse-flesh i' th' Valley, likely?" 
put in Ike o' Bodkin, still playing the witless part they 
had saddled him withal. 

" To feed our dogs with — ay. And all the folk crept 
after us, in their frightened way; and the moon was 
bright over the moor; and we gave them a better fairing 
than ever they could have got at Skipton town, had they 
gone to see the bull-baiting there. We drove the beasts 
before us, and chased them this way and that, and pricked 
them with our swords to stir their mettle. 'Twould have 
made thee laugh, good Faweather, to hear them scream I 
I warrant they never ran so good a race when their old 
masters had them." 

Kit Ricrof t laid down his pewter, and there was that in 
his eyes which a wise man, of smaller build, would fight 
shy of. 

" Ye are gentlefolk, they tell me," said he, facing the 
elder Carless. "A pretty wrist for sword-play ye have. 
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and a smooth speech, and courteous ways with the women 
ye drag into the mire. So be it : for my part, if I had a 
farm-hind that could stoop so low as to be cruel to a horse, 
I would whip him into Marshcotes and back again. I 
wish you good-night, and be damned to you." 

" I might hev known, I might hev known," thought 
Simon; "why didn't I turn th' story sideways when I 
heard a talk o' bosses? Kit Ricroft thinks better on 'em 
nor he does o' human fowk." 

But the dreaded storm passed harmlessly away, like 
summer lightning. Too drunk to be cantankerous, the 
Carlesses watched Kit's broad, long bulk pass through the 
doorway, and nudged one the other; and the elder, speak- 
ing very thickly now, jerked a thumb towards the depart- 
ing guest. 

"Hark, Ralph," he muttered. "They are big with 
words, these country cattle. I like a bold man, for my 
part — bear no malice, let him go ploughing his dreary 
acres; 'tis punishment enough." 

"Did ye call for more liquor, sir?" said Simon, very 
innocent of mien. 

" Ay, that we did, or meant to. We can only get drunk 
at times, good Faweather — they keep us cursedly in order 
in the Valley — and we must make the most of liberty." 

"An' how oft, like, are ye free to get drunk, if a 
plain man might axe ? " went on the host. 

"How often? Only a week in every month. Egad, 
but 'tis hard to cram a month's drinking into one paltry 
week I Say, Jeremy the fiddler I " he broke off, catching 
sight of old Dodd in the settle-corner, and stirring him 
with his foot. 

"Wake up, Jeremy! Thou dreamest as oft as — ^what 
was the soft fellow's name? — as oft as Joseph, son of the 
patriarch; he that refused a fair woman when she en- 
treated him," cried the younger Carless. 

Still Jeremy kept his eyes on the fire. " There have 
been men less wise," said he slowly, " men who entreat fair 
women when they refuse them — or would refuse, if the 
power were theirs." 
3 
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Black Carless laughed vacantly. "Talking of fair 
lasses, wilt do me a piece of divination, Jeremy? There 
is one within a few miles from here, and sorely I long 
to set eyes on her. We have two striplings in the Val- 
ley named David and Jonathan — Scripture again, mark 
ye; we are a very pious race. Well, they are delicate 
fellows both — no wit where women are in case, but all 
as soft as a summer's dawn, instead of forcing their 
hearts with rough usage — and they have found out 
the prettiest lass in all the countryside. I overheard 
them talking a few nights past, and their tale of eyes, 
and hair, and figure, set my mouth watering like a 
brook in flood. Jessie they called her, but the devil 
only knows what name may lie beyond, or where she 
lives." 

There came a crackle of laughter from Jeremy Dodd. 
" I will tell you her name one day, for I know it well — 
Nay, I will not, either! She shall tell it herself; and 
you will be straw in her hands; and there shall be one to 
go in at the mouth of your Valley, and to come out of it 
again, to tell the moor folk what lies within." 

"Every day adds something to the sum of thy mad- 
ness, Jeremy — ^wilt be as witless as a hare in March before 
the grave gives thee a decent shelter from those who laugh 
at thee," muttered Ralph Carless. 

"Well, I care not," said the other, moving heavily to 
his feet. "A pair of fresh lips to kiss is worth all the 
crack-brained prophets that ever lost two sound rows of 
teeth. Mumble away, fool Jeremy, and cure cattle of 
the Evil Eye, and bear no malice if I laugh at thee for all 
thy pains. Come, Ralph; 'twill be the drunk leading the 
drunk until we gain the Valley." 

They nodded a good-night to the company, steered a 
reckless course toward the door, and departed, singing a 
drunken stave. 

" Was it Jessie Thorne they meant ? " said Faweather, 
breaking a long pause. 

" There's none like her i' th' countryside ; ay, it mun 
be Mistress Thorne," said Ike o' Bodkin, slowly. 
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" God help Maister Ricroft, if it be; for he'd liefer die 
nor live after th' lass war ta'en." 

"Art right," mumbled Jeremy Dodd. 

Yet he smiled as he spoke, and took a long draught of 
his liquor, and fell to talking, slow and dreamily, in the 
riddling fashion that came as natural to him as plain 
speech to another man. 

" To the blind all things are dark, though the light be 
plain as noonday; and ye will not believe till the out- 
ward sign is given you, and ye think it strange that old 
Jeremy can laugh when he thinks of the peril that has 
come to the Master's lass. Bide — bide — and keep your 
weapons sharp." 

Old Jeremy got up from the settle and crossed the 
floor, without another word said. They heard him 
scrunch down the passage, and out of the door; and his 
fiddle wailed like a thing possessed down the track of the 
night wind. 

" His spache is dark enow, but he's gotten summat be- 
hind it," muttered Faweather, fetching a big sigh of re- 
lief now that wizard and Carless had left two honest 
men free to enjoy honest liquor without parable or insult 
foisted on them. 

Ike o' Bodkin slouched across to the corner seat and 
stretched himself before replying. "Jeremy Dodd went 
nigh to tell us his tale to-neet," he said at last; "I 
niver knew him so like a plain mortal body, didst tha, 
Simon?" 

" Niver ; but I could hev liked to hear th' tale he came 
so nigh to telling. Where old Jeremy hails fro' or what 
bottoms his hate for th' Lonely Folk, there's none knows, 
nor is like to know for all I can see. Well, well, sup up, 
Ike, an' let me fill thee another glass afore I sit myseln 
dahn." 

" He's a proper mak o' devil, yon Black Carless," ven- 
tured Ike, after another lengthy pause. " Canst tell me, 
Simon, why ye moor folk put up wi' his clevering ways so 
meek an' quiet like ? " 

" Why dost tha put up wi' 'em ? " retorted Simon. 
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" Nay, Ike o' Bodkin Top war niver one to stir, save 
an' except ye skifted him wi' th' sharp end of a hayfork* 
But I wonder at th' Maister o' Withens, an' them-such, 
that'll sweat an' sweat at ploughing a furrow, or mowing 
a swathe, an' yet willun't turn to th' likelier job o' tack- 
ling these Lonely Fowk." 

Faweather stared in surprise at the novelty of the idea, 
as coming from so feckless a man as Ike o' Bodkin. 
"What's set thee on that road, lad? Dost think it as 
plain an' right-forrard a matter as a pig-sticking to fight 
wi' th' Carlesses?" 

" Begow, Simon, but tha'rt noan minded to tak owt 'at 
lazy Ike says as meaning owt? I like as I war set think- 
ing by summat Jeremy Dodd said a while back, — ^but as 
for doing owt, why, it'ull tak me a gooid month to get 
ower this last reaping of a three-acre field." 

" 'Tis queer, when all's said," went on Faweather. 
" They hev not been so long i' th' moorside, these Car- 
lesses, as an oldish man reckons years; yet they hev mas- 
tered us an' proper. My gran'father, I mind, told me 
time an' again o' th' manner o' their coming — how they 
rade up Marshcotes street one winter's mom, an' across th' 
moor, till they came to th' Lonely Valley, an' fund it 
ready built by th' devil. Folk said 'at they came fro' 
Westmorland way, where they hed lost lands an' money 
to Cromwell through fighting for Charles th' Second; an' 
Charlie, 'twould seem, clean forgot 'em when he came to 
his own — as I've known lesser men do — an' so they hed to 
shift for theirselns." 

" I'd liefer they hed shifted to another spot," said Ike, 
with a laugh. 

"An' so says Simon Faweather, heving a daughter of 
his own. I tell thee, Ike, I mislike this late devilry o' 
theirn. Time was when they touched no man's women or 
cattle about th' moorside, an' as for killing a neighbour, 
one o' th' gentry, an' all, they would as soon hev stretched 
wings to fly. But there's sad doings up an' down th' 
country, what wi' foreign kings on th' throne, an' talk o' 
cannibal Scptsmen coming South wi' a young lad to lead 
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'em. An' th' Carlesses are quick to tak an ell where law- 
lessness allows 'em an inch; an' they're getting out o' 
hand, these younger sort among 'em. We shall see troub- 
lous days, Ike o' Bodkin Top, an' ye can tak my word for 
that." 

"Well, I like to see th' sunny side of ivery matter," 
said Ike, giving a mighty yawn in token of departure, 
" but 'tis terrible unneighbourly, look at it how ye will, to 
kill this kinsman o' the Maister's. It do seem 'at they're 
getting past all. Well, gooid neet to ye, Simon, an' we 
mun car quiet till we've getten occasion to squeal. That's 
been my way o' life, an' I've grown fairish plump on't." 



CHAPTEK in. 

A MAID AND A FOOLISH LAD. 

September was kindly with the moorside, and the three 
fields of barley that lay behind Blackshaw Hall were ready 
for the sickle. Full and fat were the ripened ears, and all 
the sunshine of the summer that was dead seemed to be 
garnered into their bearded husks. 

"We must start the harvest to-day, lass," said old 
Squire Thome, as he finished his plate of porridge at 
breakfast-time, and set it aside in anticipation of the eggs 
and bacon hissing before the hearthplace. 

"You could not do better, father," answered Jessie, 
with the grave air that had fallen on her time and time 
ever since the mother had gone under sod and left her 
to rule the one half of the household. "You could not 
do better; one fine day means three wet days to come — . 
and the wet are the surer of the two." 

"Ay, like life — ^very much of a piece with life, save 
that the fine weather comes a thought less often than one 
in four. Jessie, girl, art bent on marrying this Kit 
Ricroft?" 
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The sudden question brought the colour to Jessie's 
cheeks. " How should I tell, father ? I am over young to 
think of wedlock." 

"Art out of thy cradle, and that is three months be- 
yond the time ye women fall to thinking of such-like fool- 
ishness. Come, lass, no haverty-caverty ways with thy 
father; he loves thee over well for that — and has too 
sharp a pair of eyes in his old head." 

" I am not bent on marrying him. My heart's my own 
— and I'm glad of it. See, father, why should I ever 
leave the old house, and you, and my bonnie roan mare ? " 

" Nay, how should I tell thee ? I never could see why 
lassies should throw up all that is good for them for sake 
of some young-witted lad, who will haply beat them for 
their folly before the year is out. Only, I have noticed 
that maids seem all to have learned the way of it." 

" But why should it be Kit, father? " 

"Well, I have marked a thing or two — a matter of 
long glances on his part, and big sighs from a chest too 
broad for such trifles, and, on thy side, a sort of softness 
in thy gait whenever Kit was near thy apron-strings. He 
is well enough, this Kit ; neither do I say I should grudge 
thee to him more than to any other lad." 

Then Jessie laughed, very musically and freshly; for 
she read her father's meaning clearly. 

" When I am tired of you, father, I will begin to think 
of Kit," she said, and left the head of the table aiid came 
and kissed him, in her own wayward fashion. 

" 'Nay, 'tis naught in my way, naught at all, this fool- 
ish woman's trick of settling all by kisses," growled the 
old man. " Come, then, Jessie, one more, as thou wilt 
have it so. There, lass, have thy way: if it be Kit, I 
must not grumble; and if there be no one — why, I shall 
just thank the Lord, and keep thee." 

Whereafter Squire Thome coughed a good deal, and 
bustled to his feet, and was mighty sharp with the farm- 
servants because they were not ready on the instant to fol- 
low him to the barley fields. 

They were smart with their hands in those days, the 
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Blackshaw farm men; for the master could wield sickle, 
or scythe, or flail with a merrier zest than any of them, 
and he had a shrewd turn of tong^ue for such as lagged 
behind. 

Squire Thome began to move forward down his swathe, 
as soon as ever they had reached the first of the three 
fields of barley and set themselves in order, with well- 
whetted scythes held ready for the long, straight sweeping 
swing. Others of the Ling Crag farmers still kept to 
the sickle for cutting of the harvest, but the Squire was 
something of an innovator in his quiet way; and years 
ago he had begun to scythe his com instead of sickling it 
— an example that is followed to-day by the moorside, 
though not till ninety years after Squire Thome's time 
did they bend to the new usage. 

So far as the music of the shearing goes, the new 
way is better than the old, and it allows a busy man, 
moreover, to make forward with the cutting of his fields 
at a brisker pace. With the sickle your reaper plays a 
hole-and-corner game, each man working in a small circle 
of his own and wasting time, before he brings his sickle 
across the stalks, by gathering all the corn-heads into his 
left hand: a deal of nattery, nice work there is about it, 
not fit for a man whose muscles crave an unbroken swing. 
Then, too, the com lays itself into one long line on the 
mower's left hand if he use a scythe; for, fixed at the 
bottom of the shaft, and bending round in a big curve to 
a point some eight inches up above the blade, is a thickish 
branch of alder or willow, which catches the falling stalks 
and swings them clear of the reaper's steel. 

Very good it was to see Squire Thorne striding down 
the narrow lane, with the ripened heads drooping like 
wave-crests on a yellow sea — to watch his men, each set 
behind the other, with his own wide lane behind him, just 
as at hay-cutting — ^to mark what a power of rollick and 
good-temper there was in the Squire's laugh, as he pulled 
up at the end of his swathe, and turned to those behind 
him, and rated them for being so laggard in the lusty 
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So, when Jessie and the maids came down to the field 
at eleven of the morning with ale and cheese, they found 
the most part of one field mown. Exceeding pleasant 
was the scythe-music — sweeter than sound of fiddle, or 
pipe, or flute, this swirl and rustle and swish of the hlade 
as it clove a way through the stems; and Jessie,. who was 
quick as a child to svnng to the touch of her surroundings, 
grew blithe of heart as she listened to the music all down 
the road through the pasture fields. 

" Not amiss, lads ! " roared the Squire, as he fetched 
up smartly at the end of his swathe and glanced at the 
welcome figures coming over the stile at the corner. 
" Now, one more swathe, and we will begin to think about 
the ale." 

Knowing the master's fondness for this last tantalis- 
ing bit of work, with good cheer full in sight, the farm 
hands kept their grumbles to themselves, and worked dog- 
gedly until the bourne was won, and then made a rush, 
helter-skelter, for the cheese and ale. And far more zest 
they put into their race for the first draught than even 
Squire Thome could cudgel into them if mere farm 
work were toward. 

" Well, Jessie, have I earned a quart or two ? " laughed 
her father, dashing the sweat from his face. 

" One quart, I think ; there will not be enough to go 
round if ye measure your thirsts by the gallon." 

Squire Thorne emerged from his tankard presently, 
the froth resting light as hoar frost in October on his 
upper lip. 

"This is one of life's fair days, I take it," said he. 
Then, with a whimsical glance at the maid : " Art bonnier 
than I thought, Jessie. Is it thy dainty white apron, or 
the flush in thy cheeks, or what ? " 

"Nay, I have no skill in reading riddles. It may be 
the ale, father." 

"What, one sorry quart make me see fairness in a 
plain maid's face? 'Tis there to, be seen, lass, by any 
sober man. But there! As though women needed men- 
folk to tell them of the fashion of their faces; I shall 
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make thee vain, and hard to live with, Jessie, if I let 
my thoughts come tumbling out so carelessly." 

And father and daughter laughed at one another, with 
ripe good-fellowship in their glances. And down by the 
gap in the hedge, a score of yards away, the farm men 
passed speeches of rough gallantry, tinged with native 
irony to keep them wholesome, with the women servants. 
And the very barley field was in mood to laugh ; the gold- 
en stooks, trapping the sunrays as they wandered, were 
full of merriment; the brown earth showing between the 
stubble was full of mellow light. Rooks and pigeons were 
busy with the scattered grain, and the wind's song was a 
iuUaby. 

Over all the peacefid sounds, of laughter and quick 
jest and cawing rooks, came Squire Thome's mighty 
voice. 

" Come, lads I Do ye think the corn will shear itself ? 
Finish your ale, and start to earn your supper." 

And soon they were at it again — swish, and rustle, and 
swish again — as the Squire moved staunchly down the 
lane of barley stalks. And the women servants went back 
to the Hall carrying the empty quart pots, while Jessie 
wandered idly up through the meadows, and along the 
cart-track that ran along the hedgerow. 

" It is too good a day to let me be aught but idle," she 
murmured, and reached to pick a handful of sloes from 
the hedge. 

The blackberries were ripening all along the lane, and 
a fat thrush in the hedgerow, thinking that spring had 
come again, began to tune his bill for a stave. A clear, 
opal sky was over all, and in among the hollows a soft 
west wind made laughter with the first of the fallen leaves. 
Where was Kit, thought the girl, as she opened her heart 
to the sunshine. 

At the bend of the road a horseman came into view — 
^ slight, well-set-up figure of a lad, mounted on a beast 
too big for him. And Jessie, forgetting her cousin for 
a while, flushed pink as clover when she saw that one of 
the Carless twins was lifting his three-cornered hat to her 
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— ^though which of the two, whether David or Jonathan, 
she was puzzled to know. 

He dropped from the saddle, barring her way. " There 
are too good things which go together," said he, with a 
bow that seemed oddly out of place in this rough comer of 
the moors. 

" You will be kind, I know, and tell me of these two 
good things," laughed Jessie, dropping him a mocking 
curtsey. 

" A bonnie face and a summer's day. I little thought 
I was to find the pair of them when I set out this morn- 
ing." 

She lifted one round arm to pluck a tempting cluster 
of berries from the hedge, and Jonathan Carless, though 
young to women as yet, thought that never had he seen 
a maid so winsome. 

" Are you sure that you have found both? " she asked, 
after a while, putting the largest blackberry into her 
mouth. 

"Ay, and would swear to it. Does not the life here 
irk you? You are too fair by half for such rude com- 
panionship." All eager he was, and boyish, and anxious 
to try his wings at a little love-flight. And this, surely, 
was the sort of way in which gallants wooed country 
maids, if love-lore were anything to go by. 

But Jessie crimsoned, and her eyes grew dangerously 
bright, and young Jonathan knew that somehow he had 
spoken amiss. 

" Rude,' call you it ? " she flashed. " Say, pretty boy, 
have you ever had speech of my father? He might teach 
you a point or two in manners — and in farm-work, doubt- 
less, he could teach you everything, for your hands look 
little used to gentlemanly labour." 

It was his turn now to bridle, and the girl laughed 
carelessly as she noted how well she had struck home. 

" I can play a good blade, and that is work for gentle- 
men," he retorted, fingering his sword-hilt. " Neither am 
I pretty, nor any longer a boy, as it pleases you to 
call me." 
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She went on laughing, and the blackberries disap- 
I)eared, one by one, behind her little teeth. " We like to 
work for our bread at Blackshaw Hall. Ye have the 
easier life, ye Carlesses, but is it as good to live, I won- 
der? 'Now, pretty boy, we must not quarrel, and your 
face was never meant to wear so black a look. See, I will 
gather you that bunch up there, and I promise you will 
find them good." 

Daintily she held out the fruit to him; and he, sheep- 
ish and wroth, took them from her hand and fell to 
munching them. Whereat she laughed anew, and won- 
dered if even stupid Kit could have the heart to be jeal- 
ous of such an honest lad. 

"You make more free with our name than most of 
the moor-folk do," dropped Jonathan. 

" They are very foolish about you all. They think 
you ogres, or were-wolves, or — ^how foolish! If l^ey are 
all like you — ^why, we maidens need fear you, I grant, be- 
cause you put our complexions quite to shame. How do 
you contrive it, boy? That pretty flush that comes under 
the white when you are angry? I would give a fortune 
for the recipe." 

Young Jonathan swung into the saddle again, and sat 
very upright therein. " You are pleased to jest," said he, 
stiffly; "if I had been Black Carless, or his like, you 
would have rued the day you met me." 

" Then, how glad I am that I met you by good chance, 
in place of these surly kinsmen of yours." 

" We have a custom amongst us." 

"And what is that, pray? To leave a lady uncivilly 
because she likes you well enough to jest at your ex- 
pense?" - 

Half his wrath was gone now. He pulled sharply at 
his bridle — ^for his horse had had enough of the colloquy 
— and let his eyes take their fill of this girl who presumed 
to mock a Carless. 

" No, the custom is rather the contrary. It is to take 
a lady, whether she likes it or not, and hoist her over 
our saddle-bow, if she be fair enough to match the others 
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in the Valley. I have a mind to repay you for your 
taunts." 

She came close to his side, a world of self -security in 
the pose of head and body. " You would find me a heavy 
burden, sir." 

" I^ay, a light one — light as thistledown," he laughed, 
reaching down towards her waist. 

"Better rest content," she said, springing aside. "If 
you could lift me — ^which I doubt — ^you would learn a fresh 
turn of womanhood before ever we reached our Valley." 

" Ah, well, I have made you angry, and that is some- 
thing." 

" It means that I will not have you come within a mile 
of Blackshaw Hall again. And youy that I thought so 
honest." 

Jonathan was all upset by this bewildering round of 
change; but he knew that he must in some way make 
amends. 

"If I promised to learn any lesson you would teach 
me, might I come again ? " he said. 

"I cannot say. If I were in the mood — ^but then, 
again, I might not be — and it would fare ill with you, I 
fear. Our manners are so rough outside of Lonely 
Valley." 

"I will risk that. When may I come and be sure of 
finding you ? " 

"Must you be sure before you trouble to move 
abroad ? " she mocked. " Is not the chance of seeing me 
enough ? " 

"Ay, and more. I will come, and come again until 
I find you." 

She waited a while; then, thinking that the time was 
out of all question, "I have to be astir at six of every 
morning to see that the maids do their work. Would the 
hour suit you." 

"Better than most," answered Jonathan, promptly; 
"for it gives me a chance of seeing you as early as the 
sun himself. See, what would you say to me if I asked 
for just one touch of your bonnie red mouth ? " 
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" Come closer, and I will tell you," murmured Jessie, 
softly. 

He brought his fretful beast to her side, and reached 
down his curly head. And, though his mistress said no 
word, he waited for none, since her answer was printed, 
clear and sharp, on either ear. And never had Jona- 
than Carless guessed that a pretty maid could smite so 
hard. 

" Come soon again, and we can have more of such 
straight talk," said she, sweetly. " Farewell, pretty boy I 
And never tell thy grim Black Carless that a maid is 
waiting to be carried off." 

So young Jonathan rode away from his first love quest 
with something of a saddened heart, and ears that burned, 
and a kind of wonder in his mind that these soft women 
did not answer to the bridle as horses did. 

And Jessie, thinking no harm of anything alive, least 
of all of Jonathan Carless, smiled as she watched him out 
of sight. 

" Kit, Kit I " she murmured. " To be jealous of such 
raw lads as he I What would'st do if this great Black 
Carless himself came riding between the Blackshaw hedge- 
rows ? " 



CHAPTER IV. 

BY THE BOGSIDE. 

The moor was grey with winter now. November had 
come in dry and cold, with a touch of frost at nights and 
starved-looking sunshine through the short days. The 
buUaces that had weighed down the trees at Blackshaw 
Hall were long ago gathered in, and even the winter apples 
were gone. A full moon shone crisply on the Blackshaw 
gables and on the moor beyond, as Mistress Thorne stood 
at the gate bidding her cousin farewell. 
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" But your promise, Jessie," said Kit Ricrof t, leaning 
from the saddle to get a nearer view of her face. 

"My promise to see no more of these Carless twins? 
I' faith. Kit, thou hast a wondrous care for me, almost 
as if there were neither father nor my own wits to look 
after my safety." 

"There, I have angered thee, and I am glad of it. 
Wert aught but a child, Jessie, would'st know thy 
danger." 

" Wert aught save a want- wit, cousin, would'st put thy 
fears aside. They have a pretty turn of manner, these 
twins, and they make me laugh; so say no more about 
the matter, for I will not listen." 

Whereat she turned, dropped him a stiff curtsey, and 
ran beyond earshot of further remonstrance. 

The Master of Withens rode out moodily across the 
moor, troubled by the manner of Jessie's farewell. He 
left the bridle-road from a restless wish to go nearer to 
danger than he need, and chose instead the ill-defined 
track that skirted the bog and turned along the edge of 
the Lonely Valley. Mare Cowslip was fretful a little as 
they climbed the hill, and disposed to shy, since there was 
but a scant three feet or so between the track and the 
sheer wall of rock that protected the Lonely Valley. 

Half way up the path, showing blacK against the sky, 
stood a giant thorn-bush, the only tree that had found 
and kept its foothold on the open moor: very grim and 
spectre-like it was, this bush, more like to a bent old man 
with warped and twisted limbs than a sturdy trunk of 
thorn. An odd thought of Jeremy Dodd came to Kit 
as he looked at the tree; and he stopped a while, smiling 
doUrly at his own conceit. 

" Very like, very like," he muttered. " Twisted and 
wry, both of them — one bald of leaves, the other thin- 
ning on the crown — both choosing to live over near the 
bog for comfort. Well-away, Cowslip, lass, but my head 
seems full of maggots nowadays I " he broke off, patting 
the mare to ease her trouble. " I am as rife of fancies as 
a maid, and thou hast to pay for them, it seems, since I 
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have kept thee here a full five minutes in the shrewd 
wind." 

Cowslip turned at sound of his voice, her eyes soft 
with entreaty; for she heard so many eerie undemotes 
amid the silence that could no way reach Kit's duller ear. 
On a sudden a figure rose almost under their feet — ^a fig- 
ure so stunted and ill-fashioned that it seemed as if the 
thorn-bush had indeed stepped from its wonted place. 
The mare feared in terror; startled, too. Kit lost his grip 
of the saddle, and a second plunge from Cowslip sent him 
rolling among the heather. 

Away went the mare at a swinging gallop, and Kit, 
stumbling to his feet, laughed a little as he recognised old 
Jeremy Dodd. 

"What, is it only thee, Jeremy?" he began. "I 
thought " 

" Why should you choose this path ? 'Tis a harder 
and a longer road to Withens," said the old man, quietly. 

" Nay, I can scarce tell thee — some idle whim bade me 
leave the usual track." 

" / bade you leave it. I needed speech of you. Hark 
ye I " broke off Jeremy, checking Kit's question with a 
motion of his hand towards the Valley. " That is the 
Ko-ree cry. Come ye to my cottage for a while, lest ye 
meet these Carlesses." 

" They have no quarrel with me, and I must see what 
has chanced to the mare," said Kit, a trifle testily, for he 
felt the power of Jeremy's will. 

From the Valley below came a sound of jest and laugh- 
ter, a noisy rattling of horses' gear, and a renewed Ko-ree 
— ho'ho'horee from the sentry at the gateway. The Car- 
lesses were preparing for a foray. 

" The mare is safe," said Jeremy Dodd, " though she is 
scarcely where you think her. Mr. Ricroft, 'tis an ill 
matter to cross an old man's desires, and there is some- 
what I would tell you of." 

The Master gave another glance towards Withens; 
then, thinking that mare Cowslip knew her way home as 
well as himself, he followed the old man grudgingly. As 
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they gained the foot of the hill, Jeremy turned and 
pointed across the moor. Far off along the crest of the 
ridge, six or seven horsemen were galloping into the green- 
blue of the sky. Very curious was the look that came 
into the old man's eyes — a sort of smouldering fire, which 
needed some wind of passion to blow it into flame. 

" 'Tis Lancashire spoil they have a fancy for to-night," 
was all he said. 

They walked on- in silence until they gained a cottage, 
ling-thatched, that hugged the far end of the bog. The 
door was wide open, and the moon shone straight in on 
the smouldering peats in the hearthplace. 

"Not to-night," said Jeremy, as his companion 
stopped at the door. "You know your way indoors by 
this time, but 'tis a weightier matter than the healing of 
cattle that has brought you here to-night. Come to the 
bogside, lad." 

They crossed the threescore yards of heather and bil- 
berry that guarded the old man's hut from the bog. They 
stood at the verge and watched the rippling, noiseless 
tremor that every now and then ran through its bulk. 
Even the moonbeams, on this crisp winter's night, could 
do nothing with the surly stretch of ooze; the mellow 
light, that softened every other harshness of the moor, 
struck back lifeless, colourless, dead, from the smooth, 
dumb surface of the bog. The freshening breeze, piping 
merrily from over the waste, seemed to lose heart as it 
came to the evil place; and it moaned a little, fitfully; 
and it crept away like a thief, leaving a curious dank 
stench in its wake. 

"Ay, you dread it, lad — ^you dread it as I did once, 
before my powers were fully grown," murmured Jeremy, 
soothingly, as he stole a glance at Kit's face. " Yet have 
I seen the Guytrash come ravening out of the ooze, the 
great brown dog with the mouth of fire; have watched 
the Sorrowful Woman, all in white as if for a bridal, with 
ter face like the Holy Virgin's for sadness, trail across 
and across the bog, washing her white hands in the filth, 
till she sped across the moor to the house that was 
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doomed; have seen the Heath-Brown Man stand on the 
brink, as you are standing now." 

The Master of Withens made no answer; but the 
sweat came out on his forehead, as he listened to Jeremy's 
tale of those certain spirits, the Guytrash, the Sorrowful 
Woman, and the Man in Heather Brown. Instinctively 
he looked towards the bog to see if there were any loathly 
Thing late risen from the deep — ^but there was naught; 
the ooze slept still and cold, with the moonrays shivering 
dumbly over all. 

" I lie here by nights," went on Jeremy, in the same 
quiet voice, " and fix my eyes on a little circle of the ooze, 
and gaze and gaze until I see clear visions underneath. 
There are some who use a lump of crystal, wherewith to 
see into the future — others will polish a thumb-nail, and 
read the hidden matters there — ^but I have used the bog. 
One vision there is, lad, that comes oftener than all others, 
so that I cannot rid my mind of it. Great men, built on 
the moorside, with arms like knotted cords, move to and 
fro, wielding curious weapons — swords a few, but most of 
them hold tillage tools, scythes and hoes and mattocks." 

Jeremy Dodd paused, as the bog was shaken from its 
depths with a sudden fury that was naught akin to 
the lighter tremblings of its surface. A human hand, 
with its five fingers spread wide, showed in the moonlight 
for a moment, then sank again. 

" They bury their dead here, these Lonely Folk — and 
sometimes they will not lie quiet," said Jeremy, in answer 
to Kit's troubled look of question. 

" By the Heart, but thou choosest a drear place to 
live beside ! " cried the Master. 

"Ay — ^yet it teaches me. I have many visions, lad, 
and all seem to concern your welfare. One is of Black- 
shaw Hall, and a maid who lives over close to the Lonely 
Valley." 

"Yes, yes — Mistress Thome," cried Kit, losing his 
awe in eagerness. For the old man had chanced upon the 
very topic which had just driven him in anger from his 
cousin's side. 
4 
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them a royal welcome — especially as father was ofF to Lo- 
thersdale to buy fivescore of sheep — only, it was Kit she 
wanted ! 

And, while she let her thoughts drift from Kit to the 
pretty Carless twins, and from the twins to Kit, all three 
of them were moving towards Blackshaw Hall — David 
and Jonathan on horseback, Kit on foot, because he had 
no heart to ride another horse while sweet mare Cowslip 
was missing. 

David looked at Jonathan, as they topped the last rise, 
with a whimsical air of ripe experience; for was not he 
the elder by five long minutes? 

" Jonathan, lad, what brings us to Blackshaw Hall so 
often? It seems a foolishness; there are plenty of maids 
about the moorside who would deal more softly with us 
than Jessie Thome." 

"It is all thy fault, Dave," grumbled the other. 
" Thou wilt come and spoil sport ; how can the lass be 
aught but sharp with us, when we come to court in 
couples ? " 

" Have a care, my brother ! " laughed David. " For 
my part, I had as soon woo a thistle-head as this Jessie. 
When other maids would be tender as a blade of butter- 
grass, she stabs you with her tongue. Naught will serve 
with her. I'll wager this horse, now, Jonathan, that she 
has never let thee get within a yard's length of her 
mouth." 

"Not with thee there to watch," said Jonathan, and 
smiled with honest slyness, in would-be imitation of the 
ruffling beaux who kept him company in the Lonely 
Valley. 

" Nor without me," muttered David, very drily. 

" Why dost come with me, then, if the maid be as full 
of prickles as thou say'st ? " 

" To keep thee out of harm's way, lad ; being the elder, 
I feel a wonderful fatherly sort of care for thee. Art 
very young, and over innocent for this rough world." 

Whereat Jonathan straightened himself in the saddle, 
and cast a look at David, and pricked his horse forward at 
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a trot. They had to slacken pace up the stony road 
that led to Blackshaw Hall, and David came close to his 
brother, with a merry, loving look in his eyes. 

" See, now, His our birthday, Jonathan ; and old 
Adrian has left us off duty for a frolic ; and why the devil 
should we quarrel with each other? There are many folk 
in the world, lad ; let us choose one of them, if quarrel we 
must, to get an appetite for dinner." 

Jonathan was a little troubled with dignity, even yet. 
" Am not so innocent as thou would'st make me out," he 
said. 

"Art a monster of wisdom, and I was wrong — and — 
there! I like to see sunshine in thy face, Jonathan; it 
fits thee better than the clouds." 

They branched to the right before gaining the court- 
yard, as their custom was, and struck the lane through 
the meadows. And when they had got out of sight of the 
house, at a bend of the lane where the blackthorns grew 
thick and bushy, they dismounted and tied their bridles to 
either of the gate-posts that guarded the three-acre clover 
field. 

Jessie, hearing them come up the road, had crept to 
a comer of the house, and watched them take the field 
way. And when she had let the north wind cool their ar- 
dour a little, she stepped daintily across the yard, past the 
mistals and the lathe, and so into the field. 

She half stopped, and gave a little cry of wonder, and 
went forward with doubtful steps, soon as she caught 
sight of the twins. They saluted her, after the pretty 
fashion of their folk, and tried to bethink them of some 
proper thing to say, and fell to gazing at their riding- 
boots, as if Mistress Thome had not offered them a fairer 
resting-place for their glances. 

" Good morning, sirs," said Jessie, very gravely. 
" Are ye in search of anyone? Or have ye lost your way? 
This is my father's meadow; belike ye are unaware that 
the road is not a public one." 

David looked up, with a sudden quickening of wit. 
" A very private road it is, and we sought it for that same 
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reason. Jonathan here would come with me, though I 
told him that you were harsh of tongue whenever I 
brought a friend to spoil sport." 

" David, thou — thou thief ! " sputtered his brother, 
nonplussed by the other^s cool way of twisting about the 
talk which had passed between them on the way hither. 

But Jessie was smiling at the traitor, in a way that 
set even his fatherly pulses beating faster than their wont ; 
and little he guessed that it was his extreme youth alone, 
and not his ripe experience of women, that had saved him 
from the punishment due to his bold speech. 

And, while all this was afoot — ^whilst Mistress Thome 
passed an idle hour in playing with these youngsters — 
while Jonathan Carless grew wildly jealous of his brother 
— ^while David thought that the road to Jessie's heart was, 
after all, a good deal better made than the Ling Crag 
bridle-tracks; while all this was a-doing, with the keen 
north wind ruffling the withered grass. Kit Ricroft was 
busy with other matters. 

Kit had come straight across the heather by a shorter 
way than the bridle-road; and, just as he was striking 
into the path after a tough battle with the ups-and-downs 
of the moor, what should he see, just ahead of him, but 
two slim, well-built figures, mounted on horses that wore 
the same thoroughbred air as their masters. 

" I know that pretty pair," thought Kit, with sudden 
wrath, as he saw the horsemen take the road to Blackshaw 
Hall. " Carlesses both — they must be the lads that Jessie 
told me of. And here am I, like the unbidden fool at the 
supper, coming to rest my eyes with a sight of Jessie. 
Rest? Nay, Kit Ricroft, thou wilt never win that, while 
the lass is above ground to mock at thee." 

And half he was minded to turn back. And then, be- 
cause he had his full share of stubbornness, he strode 
briskly up the road, and through the mistal-yard. Jessie 
and her youthful gallants had moved further down the 
path by this time, and all that Kit could see, as he came 
to the turning where the blackthorns grew thick and 
bushy, was a pair of horses — one a slim-flanked grey, the 
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other a chestnut, with a curious heart-shaped patch of 
white in the middle of his forehead. 

A sudden thought qame to Kit as he looked at the 
horses; and he laughed a little to himself, with a sombre 
kind of merriment. He went up to the chestnut, and be- 
gan to talk to him in the language known only to horses 
and to the men who love them. The chestnut, suspicious 
at first, and half inclined to try the flavour of Kit's flesh, 
ceased tugging at his bridle, and turned his sleek head 
round and whinnied with great content when his new 
friend stroked his muzzle. 

" Hast found a new stable, lad ; come home with me," 
murmured Kit, untying the knot in the bridle. 

The second horse, judging that all was well, since his 
brother on the right showed willing, suffered a like process 
to go unchallenged ; and Kit, with a bridle in either hand, 
moved quietly towards the Blackshaw stables. A couple 
of spare stalls fronted the doorway, and the two nags were 
soon munching a richer feed of hay than they had ex- 
pected this side of a hot ride home to the Lonely Valley. 

Kit shut the stable door, and went, still at the same 
easy pace, along the road through the meadow. Presently 
he came face to face with Jessie, who was rounding a 
bend of the road with her cavaliers. The three stopped 
speechless, and. Christopher Ricroft eyed them with a 
queer mixture of laughter and distaste. 

" Kit, these are two — two friends of mine," began Jes- 
sie, all put out by her lover's silence. 

" I trust not, Jessie," he said, slow and distinct ; " good 
women have never had need to call any Carless friend." 

" Sir I " began Jonathan, the blood mounting to his 
face. 

" Ay, and * sir ' again back in your teeth. What is 
your business at Blackshaw Hall ? " 

"As to that, we have answered the lady here," said 
David, cool as his brother was hot. " She has a more 
courteous turn of manner than you — ^whoever you 
may be." 

**Who I am is of little moment; but what I mean to 
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do with two shameless youngsters ye will quickly learn. 
Jessie, leave us to it." 

" Nay," said Jessie. And she made two steps forward 
to Kit's one, putting herself between the combatants. 

The Master halted in perplexity. " I tell thee, lass, it 
is no fit place for thee; for I mean to take these gentle- 
men by their necks and knock their foolish heads together 
— and they will not look comely afterwards." 

" That would be a clownish effort, surely," said David, 
stepping in front of Jessie. And Kit, for the life of him, 
could not keep back a touch of admiration for this strip- 
ling — he could easily have broken him in his hands — ^who 
fronted him with such a quiet air of assurance. 

" Clownish, perhaps ; but it will serve as well as an- 
other way, since two thin skulls have to be cracked," he 
answered grimly. 

" But, sir, it is against all rules of the duel." 

"And what care I for that? When mice walk into 
a trap, they are not treated according to their own soft 
rules. No one asked you to trample Squire Thome's 
meadows; no one will crave your permission to spoil two 
pretty faces according to this or that law of courtesy." 

Jessie, smiling at the skirmish between Kit's blunt 
tongue and young David's lighter wit, put in a word of 
entreaty. " They are here as my guests, J^it ; I will not 
have them insulted," she cried. 

" By your leave," interrupted David, " the words just 
said can only be atoned for in one way. This gentleman 
will fight with me; ah, but he wears no sword," with a 
sudden disdainful glance at Kit's empty belt. 

"Stupid boy!" cried Jessie. "I will have no fight- 
ing, I tell you. Three of my friends to fall to blows, like 
brawlers in a tavern I We are used to better manners at 
Blackshaw Hall." 

"Not when a quarrel is to the death," struck in the 
Master, sharply. He was thinking anew of all that the 
Carlesses had done to Ling Crag women, and he hardened 
his heart against these lads. 

"To the death," said Jonathan, trying to thrust his 
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brother from the contest. " See, Dave, it is no affair of 
thine; leave me to settle with this rough- tongued fellow." 

" Why will ye talk at random so ? '' pleaded Jessie. 
" Quarrel ? To the death ? I know nothing of such fool- 
ishness. Neither of these gentlemen has ever done me 
hurt," 

" They are liars and rogues to a man, these Carlesses ; 
and if they are chary of their skins, let them go home in 
peace and think upon it," thundered Kit. He was in 
deadly earnest now, eager to provoke a quarrel — ^partly 
since Jessie showed herself such a zealous champion ; and 
in part because he feared for her safety if these two gal- 
lants were left to come and go as they listed. 

David pushed back his brother, and looked straight 
into Kit's eyes, and, "You are a friend of Mistress 
Thome's," said he, " and I am sorry to do you any hurt ; 
but, by the God that made me, I will let a hole into you, 
that so your mockery may find an outlet." 

Brawny and big, contemptuous. Kit stood before the 
lad's drawn blade. There was no danger in all this, he 
felt — ^but should he run in and crush David to a pulp, or 
should he humour a lad's regard for the proprieties ? 

" As you will," he said, after a pause. " I came with- 
out weapon because I was thinking of softer matters when 
I set out for Blackshaw. If your brother will oblige me 
with his sword " 

" Ay, gladly," said Jonathan, though still a little sore 
that Dave must always have the best of everything, feast 
or fight, by virtue of that lean five minutes. 

And Jessie said no word, though she wished to come 
between them. Why she held aloof she knew not — save 
that she had never yet seen Kit play a fighting blade, and 
she was curious to learn what sort of craft he had that 
way. Yet, if he should fall! Yet again, was it fit for a 
maid to mother a man in this soft fashion? Nay; let 
them fight — and — and God keep her cousin safe! 

So they fell to. David, sure of his swordsmanship, 
played round and about his adversary, till his blade caught 
the dancing winter sunlight with a sheen like lightning 
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on a harvest field. And Kit guarded, always guarded, pa- 
tiently and coolly as if the sword were of no more mo- 
ment than a gnat which threatened to settle on his face. 

But Jessie, for all her resolve to watch every shifting 
issue of the fight, could not school herself to look on 
patiently. The clamour of the blades as they kissed, 
drew back *and kissed again, jarred on her nerves; she 
wished to run in between the combatants, and, to save 
herself from such folly, she walked half down to the 
meadow gate, looking continually backward as she went. 
But neither would that serve; her restlessness increased, 
driving her back again to the scene of the duel. With 
eyes wide open, her slender body bent towards them, she 
marked how untroubled Kit was still — how weary young 
David was growing of his futile feints and passes, and 
how wildly he began to thrust — how, last of all, Kit 
dropped his quiet defence and made a sudden whirling 
onslaught. 

"Ah I" she cried, all breathless, as she saw David's 
sword fly up towards the cold blue sky — saw Kit pause 
as if in doubt — and waited dumbly, though her woman's 
dread bade her interfere. She had seen Kit's sword-play 
now, and a graver issue was to be tried — would he take ad- 
vantage of this faw lad, and drive his blade well home? 
All in a moment a hundred tangled thoughts ran through 
her mind ; if Kit were generous now, she would know him 
for a man — such a shame it was to take a young lad's life 
— how well he fought, this rugged cousin of hers, when 
put to the pinch. 

She roused herself ; and there was the Master, laugh- 
ing at David's helplessness, and handing back his brother's 
sword to its owner. 

" It is a pity to open a hole in thee, lad ; the wind 
would pipe too shrewdly through it," said he. Then, see- 
ing David grow sullen and ashamed, he put a hand on 
his shoulder. " Come, come, dost think there was never a 
pretty swordsman beaten in fight before your time? 
Tush! I have been in worse case myself — and not sor- 
rowed over it one half as much as you." 
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" I had rather you had struck, sir," said David. 

"Let me %ht now," put in Jonathan, all eagerness 
to show his prowess, with Jessie near at hand to mark 
him. 

"No," said Kit. 

" But you won by worse skill of fence. Your style is 
heavy, sir, and cumbersome; let me show you ^" 

" No," repeated Kit, and the lad saw that he meant it. 
"Now, lads, run away home, and never trouble Mistress 
Thome again." 

" We make no such promise, until Mistress Thorne 
herself demands it," cried Jonathan. 

" Very right," laughed Jessie, waving her hand to 
them with a graciousness that set Kit scowling. " Come 
when ye will, for any but my cousin would know that 
ye mean no hurt to us in Blackshaw." 

They turned at the bend in the pathway, where the 
blackthorns grew, and looked back to give one last sweep- 
ing bow to Jessie. And she, glancing at Kit to learn 
how best she might smooth over this untoward meeting, 
saw that he was smiling grimly, like surly sunshine half 
breaking through the clouds. 

"What is it?" she asked. "Art changeable as a 
woman, Kit, this morning; first, thou art gruff and rude, 
because thy cousin claims a right to entertain whom she 
will at Blackshaw; then, all in a moment " 

" The pretty boys have lost something, it would seem," 
said Kit, pointing to the two figures that had just reap- 
peared at the turn in the path. 

Perplexed and shamefaced, the twins had put off their 
jaunty air; and David flushed red to the eyes as he stood 
before Mistress Thome. 

" We — ^we have lost our horses," he said. 

" Lost your horses ? " echoed Jessie, trying to read the 
meaning of Kit's stolid set of countenance. 

"Ay; we tied them to the gate-post yonder, and when 
we came just now " 

" It may be we tied the bridles loosely, through eager- 
ness on Mistress Thome's account," struck in Jonathan, 
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who wa8 not wont to let any perplexity trouble him for 
long. 

" Would it be your horses I saw as I crossed the moor 
to Blackshaw ? " said Kit, with a wondrous serious air. 
" I did see two, and one of them, I noticed — a chestnut — 
had a curious patch of white on his face." 

" That is mine," cried David. " Were they going fast, 
sir, and in what direction? What fools we were to tie 
them with so loose a knot ! " 

" Going fast ? Well, so-so ; they seemed to have their 
noses turned towards the Valley the last I saw of them." 
So far as the jest allowed, Kit meant to be faith- 
ful to the truth: their pace towards the stables had been 
certainly a " so-so " one, and their noses were in sober 
earnest turned towards the Lonely Valley, since the hay- 
racks in Squire Thome's stables were set on the south 
wall. 

Still Jessie mistrusted her cousin's air, for he liked 
these twins too little to help them out of a difficulty in 
such courteous fashion; rather, she would have looked 
to see him smile disdainfully at their trouble, had he 
known nothing of its cause. And she gave him a little 
pleading look, as if to say, " These are my guests, 
Kit." 

But Kit never once turned his eyes her way. And 
David, not seeing any cause to doubt Ricroft's straight- 
forward speech, accepted the story as it stood. 

" The sooner we get back to the Valley, Jonathan," he 
said, with an uneasy laugh, " the better it will be for us. 
Doubtless the brutes have found their way home safely by 
this time." 

"I am sorry, very sorry," murmured Jessie; "it will 
shame our hospitality if ye go home on foot." 

"Nonsense!" broke in Kit, sharply; for he saw that 
the fond lass meant to offer them fresh mounts. " Their 
horses are safe in stable by now, I warrant, and it will do 
young legs good to stretch themselves a little." 

" One would think, sir, that your head was grey, to 
hear you rate us for our youth," quoth Jonathan, with a 
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stately air that all but overcame the gravity of Mistress 
Thorne. 

" 'Tis no fault of yours, mistress. We will come back 
one day soon, to tell you that we found our horses safe," 
said David. 

Kit watched them move out of sight, the laughter 
gaining in his face. But Jessie, seeing that she had 
guessed aright, was all fierce anger in a moment. 

" The Thomes and the Ricrof ts never yet had a com- 
mon horse-thief in the family," she flashed. "I knew 
how it was directly thou didst begin that smooth talk of 
thine — their horses were standing straight in thy path, 
and thou mad'st away with them. Kit, for shame, for 
shame ! " 

" Stolen horses are any man's cattle ; dost think the 
Carlesses ever paid golden guineas for them ? " answered 
Kit. 

And the more Jessie rated him, the more he laughed; 
till perforce her anger spent itself against his easy good- 
humour, and she began to see his own side of the affair. 
And after that they walked slowly through the meadows — 
Jessie telling herself that, after all, this matter of the 
horses had not come amiss, since it put Kit in a better 
temper than he seemed like to show at one time. 

" Come to the stables, Jessie, and see if my bargain be 
a good one," said Kit, halting at the meadow gate. 

"What wilt thou do with them?" 

"Do? Why, take them somewhither, out of reach 
of prying Carless eyes, and sell them for what they will 
fetch." 

"Is it fair. Kit? I doubt it much." 

He noted the dangerous curl of lip that told him Mis- 
tress Thome's displeasure was no idle make-believe. 
" Wilt not doubt, cousin, when I tell thee what I have in 
mind to do with the money earned. I had a thought — 
thou wast sorrowful a little when Cowslip was taken from 
thee, and the mare that uncle gave thee last is not much to 
swear by; what if I buy the finest horse I can find in a 
day's march, and give it thee in place of Cowslip ? " 
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" Oh, Kit ! " she began, all eagerness ; then checked her- 
self. " I must ask father whether this pair of horses was 
stolen or fairly won ; it is a doubtful matter, and one that 
passes a woman's wit to settle — only — only — Kit, could'st 
find a mare to equal Cowslip, with her tricks of temper 
smoothed down a little, just to humour father's fear 
for me." 

Seeing her there, so womanly ripe of charm, so childish 
in her eagerness, Kit's hand stole out to hers, resting on 
the top bar of the meadow gate — and he began to tell her, 
in odd, clipped sentences, that all the world held of horse- 
flesh or of wealth was only just her due — ^and she, to stop 
him, began to laugh disdainfully, so that he opened the 
gate with impatient haste, and held it for her to pass 
through. 

" Poor Kit ! " she murmured, and turned her head 
round once to mock him. "Perchance the laugh is not 
all on thy side," she went on, demurely, halting once again 
as the stable-door was gained. "What of mare Cow- 
slip? Didst lose her, cousin, if I mistake not, yester- 
night?" 

" And did. Jessie canst tell me where to find her? I 
had liefer lose many a good friend than that same mare." 

"Would'st thou, then?" she mocked. "There was 
one here, not long ago, who had no thoughts left for 
horses — they had all gone a-wool-gathering after one poor 
maid. Say, now, if I give thee Cowslip back again, wilt 
be content? So weary I am of thy pestering." 

" Ay," said Kit, bluntly. 

Mistress Thorne met his glance, and they struggled 
a while, and the lass was all distressed to find that Kit held 
his own. She seemed to rate the jest more cheaply now, 
as she led her cousin to the stables, and showed him mare 
Cowslip munching hay in her stall. 

"What queer wind brought her to Blackshaw, 
cousin?" asked Kit, after making much of the mare. 

" That is for thee to say," laughed Jessie. " I was 
just getting to bed, a half -hour after thy leaving Black- 
shaw, when I heard a whinnying and a crying at the gate ; 
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and I went out, and found Cowslip standing there; and 
she seemed vastly pleased to see me, Kit — almost as if she 
liked her new quarters better than the old." 

"Hadst no thought of her master, it seems, nor fear 
that he had come by a mischance." 

Jessie lost her spleen, seeing that Kit was his jealous 
self again; and never a hint she gave that last night she 
had set her father and the farm men scouring the moor 
in search of him, until they chanced on old Jeremy Dodd 
lying by the bog, who told them that Kit was safe and 
well, having parted with him only a short hour back. Nor 
did she think it in any way needful to tell her stupid 
cousin that she had wept tears of fright until her folk 
came back, and tears of joy when they returned to tell her 
that mare Cowslip had only pitched her master into a soft 
heather-bed, with no bones broken. 

" I hold a sorry place in that cold heart of thine, Jessie, 
when all is said and done," went on the Master, after a 
look at the girl's laughing face. 

" So do most folk. Cousin Kit ; thou wilt have com- 
pany enough. Why should I trouble about thee? Cow- 
slip was my mare once, till father gave her to thee, be- 
cause I would always ride her, whether her temper was 
good or bad; and they say horses love the stronger hand, 
thou know'st Kit — and then I always give her a better 
feed than she ought to have when she comes to Black- 
shaw — canst wonder that the mare showed good com- 
mon sense ? " 

But she was softer to him presently, after they had 
gone indoors. And Kit begun to pluck up heart again; 
whereat Jessie Thome, scared afresh, dropped into the old 
bantering way. And they wrangled, and sulked, and made 
peace again a score of times before old Squire Thome 
come riding noisily into the courtyard. 

"Hallo, Kit! Welcome, lad. A merry chase thou 
gavest us last night across the moor," cried the Squire, as 
they came to the door to welcome him. 

"How so?" asked Kit, puzzled to know what had 
come to Squire Thome's wits. 
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" IN'ever mind that, father — it was a jest, Kit, nothing 
more than a jest — " stammered Jessie. 

" Oh, a jest thou callest it — a jest, by Heaven," roared 
the Squire. " And so it may have been for the lassies who 
stayed at home, with no workaday aches, honestly come 
by, that wanted to be safely housed between sheets." 

" I worked very hard yesterday, father," pouted Jessie. 

"Ay, as women count hard work. But was that ex- 
cuse enough to send four tired men tramping across the 
heather? Come, Kit, thou shalt be judge between us. 
Just as I was mixing a last measure before going to bed, 
Jessie comes to me, all in a flutter, and says she has just 
put thy mare Cowslip into stable, that she came rider- 
less to the gate, that thou wast dead and dying, and roar- 
ing lustily for help all over the moorside, from this to 
Lancashire, and I know not whiat all of frightened talk — 
nay, Jessie, steal not out till I have done the tale. 'Tis 
not every day a father has such a pretty jest played off on 
him, and Kit will laugh to hear it." 

"I was going to see after your supper, father," said 
Jessie, with a mighty spot of red in either cheek. 

" Supper will wait, lass." The Squire had a shrewd 
light of humour in his eyes, as if the jest were a better 
one than any but he understood. " So then. Kit, nothing 
would serve but that I, and ;three of the farm men, and a 
flask of rum, must set out in company to tramp the moors, 
thinking to find thee maimed at the least, and maybe dead 
— ^such headway a lassie's terror makes with men. And, 
instead of that, we found old Jeremy Dodd, and learned 
how the mare had thrown thee, how the Carlesses had come 
tumbling out of the Valley right across the track that 
Cowslip ought to have taken, and how, as Jeremy wisely 
conjectured, she had turned, like a sensible nag, and taken 
the shortest cut to Blackshaw. And all the while we had 
been moiling up and down the heather, thou wast lying 
snugly a-bed at Withens. I ask thee. Kit, was that a fit 
jest to play on an old man ? " 

The Squire turned to enjoy a look of Jessie's face, but 
she had slipped away, overcome by her housewife's care 
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lest the supper should be ill-prepared. And Kit laughed 
so loud and long that his cousin heard him, ever as far as 
the liitchen, and bit her lip, and scolded the maids be- 
cause the mutton-pasty was burnt a little on the under- 
side. Nor did she appear at supper-time; which dashed 
Kit's merriment no little until he remembered the two 
good horses that stood in the Blackshaw stables. He told 
Squire Thome of the afternoon's adventure, making it 
seem as if the Carless twins had come of their own shame- 
lessness, against Jessie's will. 

" 'Twas a rare jest, lad," laughed the Squire, never 
stopping to wonder if there were danger hanging over 
such as harboured stolen horses of the Carlesses. 

" But what to do with them? " asked Kit. " We can- 
not ride them hereabouts, and 'tis useless keeping them 
in stable. I have a mind, uncle, to take them across to 
Lothersdale, and sell them there." 

"All right, lad. And I will ride with thee — 'twould 
be a tough job for thee to take two mettlesome nags alone 
to Lothersdale. We should start before sunrise. Where 
is Jessie ? I must bid her wake us, for I know thy power 
of sleep and mine." 

And then the Squire's face paled a little, and his laugh- 
ter died away. " Kit," he said gravely, " thou knowest 
that fond trick I have of seeing the laughter-moving side 
of a matter first — but is there more behind all this, think- 
est thou?" 

" More — 'how more, uncle ? " snapped Kit, ruffled and 
unquiet because the Squire had voiced what was upper- 
most in his own mind. 

" Of what fashion are these lads who come, without 
leave asked or granted, and tie their nags to my meadow 
gate while they go to talk with my daughter ? " 

"Boys, just, with no great harm in them. But boys 
ever prattle more of women matters than men; they will 
talk big about Jessie to their fellows, and some of Black 
Carless's breed may come riding Blackshaw way." 

"Well, we must hope for the best. Kit. I have a 
shrewd thought, too, that the fellow who tries to play 
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tricks with Jessie will find lie has got hold of a bramble- 
bush. There are many softer lassies, Kit, you may take 
a father's word for that, than maid Jessie, wherf her 
temper goes astray. She got it from her poor mother, IVe 
a fancy, since none ever saw me the worse for temper." 

Whereat Kit screwed his mouth up, remembering cer- 
tain far-away days when Squire Thome had taken a fa- 
ther's place to him, as a growing lad, and had not spared 
the good birchen rod. And the Squire fell into a con- 
tented doze, from which he awoke with a start, shaking 
with laughter at some odd dream. 

"What is it?" asked Kit, sleepily. 

"I was dreaming of what I saw at Skipton Fair to- 
day. There is a pretty moil in the town nowadays; 
hast heard aught, Kit, of this fellow they call Prince 
Charlie?" 

" Not much. Some talk there was of a rising the last 
time I was at Skipton market; but that is a good two 
weeks ago, and I have heard little since. Is there aught 
in the matter save old wives' tales ? " 

"!N'ay, I know not — only they are wondrous scared 
in Skipton lest they should all be burned in their beds, 
and thereafter eaten like roast pork, by the Scotchmen. ^ 
If a man believed all he heard, this Prince — ^the Pretender, 
or what they call him — is bringing south an army of most 
curious devils, that wear petticoats like women, and yet 
eat human flesh like the Guytrash; as full of wickedness 
as the bog itself, they are, by all accounts, and the con- 
stables are sending fellows abroad in all directions to 
gather information — the beacons are ready laid, with men 
to guard them — ^they are all like folk run mad, what be- 
tween fear and curiousness. Well, well, 'tis an ill wind 
that blows nobody good, and there are certain lazy scamps 
who are earning drink-money by the scare — eleven shil- 
lings to that fellow for going to Clitheroe to cock his ear 
northward and hearken if the bagpipes are coming south ; 
so many shillings to that fellow for running to Gisbum on 
a like errand ; and ale for the watch enough to make them 
drunk for life." 
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" They will not trouble Ling Crag, these Scotchmen, at 
any rate," laughed Kit, carelessly. " We should not be 
as juicy eating up here as the Skipton folk, since we work 
three times as hard. What is it all about, uncle, this ris- 
ing?" 

"Nay, there is one old fool in London who chooses 
to addle his brains by wearing of a heavy crown all day — 
and another young one that wants to shift this same 
crown to his own, or his father's head — and I stayed to in- 
quire no further, thinking that if this Pretender Prince 
had a few score acres to plough and sow before the spring, 
he would have fewer maggots in his brain. But thou 
would'st have laughed. Kit, to see the poor wretch they 
brought into Skipton just as I was riding out. A great 
press of folk came shouting up the street, waving caps 
and crying, ' God save the King,' with such flat-bottomed 
voices that I thought they must have some big affair on 
hand to warrant such a power of discord. And it was all 
about this one sorry-looking fellow that they had in the 
middle of them — a chap with boots which gaped so in the 
uppers that he had been obliged to stuff their mouths with 
straw, to quiet their hunger. I asked what the matter 
was, and a fat butcher, with mutton-suet daubed all up 
and down his apron, cried, ' God save the King,' like any 
parrot; and then another answered me, laughing at his 
own silly wit, 'They call him Kichard Wright, but he 
took a wrong road for all that, and tried to join the Pre- 
tender; and now he will learn the road to York jail — God 
save the King.' 'What, will he reach York in those 
boots?' said I, and passed on; and they laughed again, 
fit to break their sides, at my words; and I rode home, 
thinking that no man, king or peasant, was like to be the 
better for such addle-pated 'God-saves.' Well, come to 
bed, lad. Naught but an earthquake will stir thee at day- 
break, save thou gettest between sheets early. Jessie I A 
plague on the lass ; what has come to her ? " He waited 
a while in the hall, but no Jessie appeared, and he took his 
way upstairs, thinking she had gone to her own room. 

Kit, mounting the wide oaken staircase behind his 
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uncle, was aware of a slight rustling noise below him. 
He let the Squire go forward, and leaned over the ban- 
isters, shading the candle with his hand so that its light 
fell downward into the darkness of the hall. 

" Is it thee, Jessie ? " he asked, catching a glint of 
some light-coloured stuff amid the shifting shadows. 

There was no answer, save the Squire's loud knocking 
at Jessie's door above stairs. So Kit, thinking his mind 
was going all daft where the sound and sight of a woman's 
draperies were concerned, turned to seek his own room; 
when there came a louder rustle from below, and a soft 
cry of " Kit," and there beside him stood Jessie, laughing 
at her own folly and at his. 

" We thought thou hadst gone to bed, in seaijch of 
beauty-sleep," muttered Kit. 

" Do I need so much ? Nay, art a stupid Kit when I 
prick thee into flattery. — Well, cousin ? " 

He looked hard at her, puzzled by her light air, with 
the restless sense of want in her voice; and he tried to 
read her face, but could make nothing of it, with the can- 
dle-shadows flickering in and out at every dimple. 

"What is it, Jessie? After witching so many, art 
witched thyself, I fear, for punishment." 

" I only wished to bid thee good-night, sir, as becomes 
the lady of the house when she entertains a favoured 
guest. But courtesy would seem to have no merit with 
some folk. I wish thee pleasant dreams." 

She was minded to pass up the stair, her head set very 
high, and a wondrous delicate make-believe of dignity in 
her slender body. And Kit would not let her pass; and 
she went down two steps, to escape his stupid sense of 
what was fitting. So then he turned his back on her, 
with no word said, and marched up the stairs, and shut his 
door to behind him, leaving Jessie's last "good-night" 
unanswered. 

" Young fools ! " muttered bluff Squire Thorne, who 
had heard as much of their talk as was needful. " When 
I was young, we knew what we wanted, and framed prop- 
erly to gain it — but these soft youngsters of to-day — pish I 
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The lass playing butterfly, and Kit acting the witless lad, 
following with cap in hand. Well, well, I could never see 
why a woman plays so with her man, like a cat with a 
mouse ; I had liefer any day see the fashion of a dog with 
a rat — short, sharp, and soon over. But then, perchance, 
Jessie's mother was not very different, when all is said — 
it may be God made them all so — and Kit will be right 
in the end, I trust, for he is a finer lad than they breed in 
most places." 

Jessie, in her own room, had lost all her wild flow 
of spirits, and lay on her bed, weeping as if her life were 
wrecked at the very least. And it would have been idle 
to ask, " Why, why ? " as Squire Thome was fond of do- 
ing. For she knew as little as he what force compelled 
her to be the troubled, wayward Jessie of these latter days. 
Only of one thing was she sure — ^that she had scarce a 
cousin's regard, even, for stupid, blundering Kit. 

Squire Thome and his nephew started next morning 
with the dawn, thanks to Jessie's persistent knocking at 
their doors. They rode the Carless horses straight to 
Lothersdale — ^not without some danger of misadventure 
by the way, since the beasts were both in a fretful mood — 
and they had no sooner gained the village than they were 
met by an old friend of the Squire's, one Richard Haigh, 
who lived three miles or so away on the Skipton side. 
And Richard Haigh, stopping to gossip for a while, 
glanced very curiously at the chestnut which Kit rode — 
the one with the heart-shaped mark on his forehead — and 
his eyes went bigger and bigger, and his mouth wider, 
until he gave a sort of gasping laugh. 

"Why, Mr. Ricroft," he said bluntly, "that is my 
horse you are astride of." 

"Eh? Your horse?" muttered Squire Thome, not 
knowing whether his friend were in jest or earnest. 

"Ay — stolen three months back by some black- 
browed fellows who came from over your way — Carlesses, 
they called themselves, giving the name lightly and easily 
as if it were good coin in exchange for any horse." 

Kit looked at the Squire, and the Squire at Kit; and 
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they laughed a trifle ruefully; and then Kit got down 
from the saddle, and : " You will not ask, if you value our 
safety, how we came by a horse of the Carlesses," he said 
to the horse's rightful owner ; " up to the saddle and ride 
him home as fast as may be — and, if these gentry have a 
habit of coming to Lothersdale, sell him before the day 
is out." 

" Well, that is a pretty payment for all our trouble," 
said Squire Thome, when Kichard Haigh had left them. 

" One of us had better make all speed out of Lothers- 
dale," cried Kit, " lest a second honest man should come 
and claim the other horse." 

"Ay, and 'tis not safe, lad, either. See, now, I must 
be home before nightfall; do thou go on with the beast — 
say to Kendal or to Lancaster, or any place that is far 
enough beyond the farthest point the Lonely Folk touch." 

" But how will you reach home, uncle ? " 

" Oh, I shall win back somehow. There are five-and- 
forty sacks of lime to be sent on pony-back to Blackshaw, 
and doubtless they will be able to lend me some sort of 
rough mount. Here! Get up, lad, and tarry as little as 
need be by the way; this is a more ticklish matter than I 
thought it, and if any chattering fool were to mark the 
beast as thou goest through, and so set tongues wagging 
until the tale reached the ears of the Lonely Folk — ^well — " 
The Squire finished with a meaning shrug. 

Kit mounted the grey, and set off again down the road 
— Squire Thorne following the horse with his eyes, and 
wishing that they had as pretty a stepper in the Black- 
shaw stables. 

"Call at Blackshaw, mind, on thy way home," he 
shouted, just as Eicroft was disappearing. 

" Eight I " cried Kit cheerily, and set off again at a 
good round trot, straight as the road would lead him, to 
Kendal. It was fair-day there on the morrow, he re- 
membered; and if he took the journey steadily, both he 
and the horse would be able to get a good night's rest, and 
the grey should find a bidder among such canny judges of 
horseflesh as he knew the Kendal folk to be. 
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And in Kendal he found, in good truth, not only a 
purchaser for a horse twice-stolen, but likewise an ad- 
venture which he reckoned all too cheaply at the time. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE WAY OF AN OLD MAN'S HEART. 

Now it has often been wondered, by present-day Ling 
Crag folk who sit in safety by their jfires, how it could 
ever have been that the Carlesses held such undisputed 
sway over the moorside for seventy years and more. But 
they do not understand, not only how it was that resist- 
ance and assault were alike most difficult to the sturdy 
men who lived about the moors, owing to the natural 
defences of the Lonely Valley, but also how strict a disci- 
pline was kept among the Carlesses, so that they were 
rather a well-ordered troop of horse than a mere maraud- 
ing clan, united only when they went on forays. For 
their guardian bog has burst since those days, and the 
Lonely Valley, as seen by the few who care to win so far 
into the heart of the moors, is no more than a deep cleft 
of the upland, with wettish land, easily crossed, looking 
right up toward its base; and the sure tales of what 
passed among the Carlesses, as related by eye-witnesses, 
have merged into shadowy legends for the most part, in 
which scant mention is made of the real fighting strength 
of those whom Adrian Carless led. 

None has ever said tliat the moor squires of Marsh- 
cotes and Ling Crag were other than lusty men and brave, 
though many have named them heathens; but they lived 
each his own life, free and unfettered under the dun moor 
sky, and it irked them to combine one with another and 
drive the Lonely Folk into their own foul marshes. They 
were a race, these squires, such as the earth has never 
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bred elsewhere, a race whose like we shall not see again. 
Ancient of birth, old in instinctive courtesy, they were 
wont to talk the soft Yorkshire tongue with their in- 
feriors, and with their equals right good northern Eng- 
lish. They could drink level with a hind or a gentleman ; 
they could cross swords with the one, and mow a swathe 
behind the other. The aristocracy of mattock, scythe and 
spade, they held it the true hall-mark of gentle blood that 
they knew how to soil their hands with mother-earth. 
Every Hall — roomy, oak-raftered places, where a man had 
room to stretch his legs before the hearth — every Hall 
had its records of the dead, showing how a Ricroft, a 
Thome, or a Cunliffe had done deeds of tenderness, feats 
of devilry, since the far-back time when first the Scots 
and the north-born English made merry at each other's 
expense. And they were proud of the family papers, these 
quiet tillers of the soil, since pride of birth tallied, point 
for point, with sheer fighting strength of brain and mus- 
cle. A loyal folk they had been, a loyal folk they were 
to-day — loyal to the honour of their own clan and to the 
kingship of their strength. 

But there were two matters that made against these 
sturdy squires in their dealings with the Lonely Folk. 
The Carlesses had discipline, while the Ling Crag folk 
knew no such word. Even in the merry days of freedom, 
before the King set the Graemes a-ship-board and crushed 
once for all, the border warfare, the Yorkshire raiders 
from the Dales — Airedale, Wharfedale, and the rest — ^had 
ever been slow to adopt the half -military to-and-froings of 
their comrades farther North; they must fight banded 
loosely together, each for himself, unfettered and fancy- 
free. But the Carlesses of Westmorland knew better; 
perchance they were of coarser fabric — since a true sense 
of discipline did ever betoken a dullish wit — ^but it is cer- 
tain that they held the mastery of the Lonely Valley by 
that quality of obedience to rule. Then, again, there 
were long-standing feuds to be reckoned with. When 
first the border-raids were stopped, the most they could do, 
these hot-headed gentry of Marshcotes, and Cranshaw, 
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and Ling Crag, was to fall to blood-feuds and break native 
heads instead of foreign ; and though, in this year of 1745, 
the first stress was over, and blood was no longer spilled 
on every fair-day and at every cross-road, yet the old 
feuds lingered in the hearts of the people, and a Kieroft 
remembered yet the tale of kinsmen slain by the Shackle- 
tons — ^the Shackletons recalled how many of their fa- 
thers had fallen by sword or spear of the Ricroft clan. 
Shackletons, Ricrofts, Ratcliffes, the Cunliffes of Wyn- 
yates, and half a dozen more good names — their feuds 
crossed and recrossed and intertwined, with such heat of 
thought, if not of actual blows, that it would have been 
as easy almost to form a union with the Carlesses as with 
one another. Slow to adopt new habits, or to own the 
King's rule — ^like all the Yorkshire hill-folk — it was easier 
to believe, from their customs and their temper, that they 
lived rather in the seventeenth than the eighteenth 
century. 

Now none gauged better the temper of the moor- 
folk than old Adrian Carless, the chief of the Lonely 
People; he had lived long enough amongst them to see 
the feud-fights grow to a head, and fall to pieces gradu- 
ally like slaked lime, by force of their own heat, and 
merge into their present do-nothing, sullen antagonism. 
And he saw that, in the days ahea(J, there would come 
peace-makings and intermarriages, and the slow dawn of 
resistance, combined resistance, to the sway of the Lonely 
Folk; and, because he could look both before and after, 
standing afar off from the present security, he realised 
that there was need of tireless watchfulness. Only he, of 
all the Carlesses, knew what had gone to the making of 
their sovereignty. The younger men had come into full 
enjoyment of supremacy, having borne none of the heat 
and burden of the day; and they thought Adrian some- 
thing of an old-fashioned fool because he saw the dangers 
which hung over them, because he forced them, willy-nilly, 
to tread the beaten road of discipline, though need for 
it there seemed none. What troubled the youngsters 
most, as being beyond all reason, was their leader's stern 
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resolve to have a sentry, night and day, at the entrance 
to the Valley. Who would dare to walk into such a hor- 
net's nest, even if their road lay clear before them? asked 
the heedless youth. And old Adrian, when he chanced to 
overhear such questions, was wont to turn him about and 
so be-rate the questioner with hard weight of abuse and 
delicate point of irony, as left him little anxious to ques- 
tion anything for weeks to come. 

The making of a great commander had Adrian Carless 
in him; and he had learned the golden rule that a wise 
man looks most zealously to defences when all seems most 
secure. They were impregnable in their Valley, it 
seemed. The moor folk were stilled by superstitious awe. 
The dwellers in the valley-lands which they pillaged — fat 
men, with a flat, complacent outlook upon life — sent 
Sheriff's officers and Sheriff's men to seek out the Lonely 
Folk and demand reparation for robberies committed; 
and the wild hill-men laughed at burghers and Sheriff's 
officers alike, and sometimes hanged the latter by way of 
a cheery jest. Ay, they were secure, these Carlesses, by 
reason of their numbers, the troubled state of the country, 
and their remoteness from the beaten tracks where King's 
law might be enforced by no heavier weapons than lawyer's 
quills. Never in all their history had they been so free as 
in this year of the Scotch Rebellion to do every man as he 
listed, in the face of King and law ; the country was a-buzz 
with rumours of war; the better sort of folk were sick 
with apprehension of the Scots, while the baser kind were 
quick to profit by the turmoil. King George had not yet 
packed his baubles on ship-board, nor actually dressed 
ready for a flight by sea; but this kingly sort of humour 
was already growing on him, and his officers were not 
likely to enforce with a strong hand the authority of a 
wavering master. So, " Make hay while the sun shines," 
said Black Carless and his like, as they grew wanton in 
their excesses ; but, " Well and good," said old Adrian ; 
" well and good, so long as we sleep with one eye open. 
But these silly lads — they want||to lie on feather beds, and 
let the outer world come walking past and smother them 
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in the goose-feathers that they sleep on.". And the longer 
they were free from molestation, the warier and the stern- 
er grew old Adrian, until his kinsmen were apt to think, 
at times, that it would have been easier to follow an hon- 
est livelihood than this hard game of beggar-my-neigh- 
bour. And it was plain enough to old Adrian himself that 
the shadow of civil war loomed not over England alone, 
but over this one wild upland glen, where raiding gentle- 
men were forgetting the obedience due to their chief. 

It was natural, then, that the Carless twins, David and 
Jonathan, should be sore afraid, when they returned from 
their labour of gallantry at Blackshaw Hall, to find Ad- 
rian himself at the entrance of the Lonely Valley, come 
there to take his turn of duty, according to the rule which 
he had made that all, old and young, should bear an 
equal share of work, whether fighting or keeping ward 
were in question. 

Up and down their slim length of grace looked Adrian 
Carless, with a rutty frown across his brows. " So, sirs, 
so ! I saw you ride out on horseback ; ye return on foot. 
How is this?" - 

"We — we have lost our horses — ^we tethered them to 
a gate, and they slipped their fastenings, and we thought 
they had galloped home again," stammered Jonathan. 

" Do ye claim to be Carlesses, and not know so simple 
a matter as the tying of a bridle-knot. 'Tis as I always 
said — ye are too pretty by the half, the pair of you, for 
our rough way of life." 

Very bitter, very quiet was old Adrian's voice; and 
the twins, who knew the signs of the weather where their 
leader was concerned, would rather an hundredfold have 
heard him thunder and rail at them. David, casting this 
way and that for excuse, had just begun to mutter 
some lame tale, when Black Carless came clanking up 
the Valley to relieve his grandfather at the pass.. Black 
Carless scowled as he saw them talking here with old 
Adrian; for it was matter of common gossip in the Val- 
ley that these two slim la^s were dearer to the old man's 
heart than all his other kinsfolk put together. 
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you ; ye tied your horses to a gate while one, or both, was 
kissing the maid with the sweet face and figure. And 
your horses were stolen from you as ye dallied and 
preened your feathers, and fancied ye were very proper 
men. Is that how the tale ran ? " 

David looked at Jonathan, and Jonathan at David, 
and both thought of Kit Ricroft. This was a new light 
which had been thrown upon their loss; was it possible 
that this long-limbed fellow, with the blunt way of talk, 
had all the time been laughing in his sleeve as he told 
them how he had seen their horses make across the moor ? 

"Why, Jonathan," blurted out the elder of the two, 
"was that fair-seeming tale all false, the tale told us by 
the fellow with whom I fought ? " 

"With whom thou didst fight? Come, the plot thick- 
ens. And who was this gallant ? " asked old Adrian. 

"We cannot tell you, sir," said Jonathan, sharply. 
" Indeed we cannot. He had David at his mercy, and 
spared him, though we had taunted him before the fight." 

"Fought — and lostV^ cried Adrian, with a sort of 
gasp. " A lad whom I taught to use his sword lost to the 
first fellow with whom he picked a quarrel by the roadside ? 
And thereafter had his life given back to him, in con- 
temptuous kindness, likely, as one gives a bauble to a 
child." 

"David fought very well, sir," said Jonathan. "He 
thrust as prettily as ever I saw a man." 

"Humph!" growled his grandsire. "Hast had a 
long experience, eh ? " 

"Enough to know that it was only the fellow's ox- 
like fashion that won the fight. It was like fighting 
with a tree, sir, indeed it was. Stand there, David, and 
let me show how it happened." 

Jonathan had his sword half -drawn already, so eager 
was he to convince old Adrian that Ricroft had wielded an 
untutored blade; but the old man checked him roughly. 

" Well, I care not how it chanced, since the clear fact 
remains that a Carless has been beaten in a sword fight. 
And I thought so well of thy skill, lad! But no matter; 
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'tis only one more proof that ye must leave the Valley, 
the pair of you." 

"Leave the Valley?" stammered David. 

"Ay, to-morrow at daybreak. Ye are not fit to wear 
swords at all until ye have learned wit to match them. 
I gave you the pick of all our horses, and ye lost them 
shamefully ; if they had slipped their bridles with no help 
from some friend of this pretty maid of yours, they 
would have reached home before you. Both have been 
fooled, and one disgraced to boot. To-morrow ye shall 
go out into the world, and rough it as best ye may." 

" And when return ? " asked Jonathan, very sober now. 

"When ye can bring excuse enough. When ye can 
show yourselves grown men, with heads on your shoul- 
ders." 

" But, sir " 

"I tell you, no! I will listen to no prayers. Curse 
you, stand stiff, and take your chastisement like men ! " 

And neither David nor Jonathan entreated further. 
Partly they knew what it was to break one's self against 
old Adrian's iron will, and partly their pride was touched 
to the quick by his last words; for stiff they were in the 
back-bone, and it was only the heaviness of their sentence, 
coming so suddenly upon them, that had tapped a little 
the place where the last of their boyhood's tears lay hid. 

" We will come back, sir — but not until we have won 
our right," said David, grown sage and elderly of manner 
in a moment. 

Again their leader turned his back on them for a 
space ; then fronted them suddenly. " Who was this fel- 
low that worsted thee in fight? We owe him a debt ye 
failed to settle." 

"We will not say," cried David, staunch as Adrian's 
self. 

Very stern was the old man's face — save for the eyes, 
which showed a light of grudging commendation. "Not 
at the price of forgiveness ? " he asked, in a colourless 
voice. " Give me his name, and he shall suffer for you, 
and ye shall have fresh horses, both of you, if the old ones 
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cannot be regained. Quick, now! What is your an- 
swer ? " 

"We will leave the Valley," said David, quietly. 

" We will leave," echoed Jonathan. 

Sterner yet grew old Adrian. "Ye choose like the 
fools I knew you both to be. What, forego friends and 
good cheer, and a roof to cover you, to be turned adrift 
like beggars! And all to save the skin of one who hum- 
bled you!" 

" You forget, sir — of one who gave me life when I 
would not stoop to ask for it." 

" Then ye refuse ? Ye give up all ? " 

" We do." 

A sudden gust of feeling swept the old man off his 
feet. He had done this to try them, and they had stood 
the test. 

"Ye'U do, lads!" he cried. "Go out into the world 
ye must, since I passed my word it should be so. And ye 
will inake your way, ye will come back in honour ; but, by 
God, if ye had chosen to stay, ye would have been beg- 
gared of honour and my regard for all your days. Off 
with you, and start your morroVs journey fair, with a 
good night's rest behind it." 

He called them back as they reached the door, and 
both turned wonderingly, for it was not like Adrian Car- 
less to speak at twice of any matter. 

"Ye shall be well-mounted and well-lined of pocket," 
said Adrian, gruffly. "I had thought to send you out 
on foot with a guinea apiece to find you in food and 
drink, until by your own wits ye could keep yourselves. 
But ye are better lads than ye promised. Stay! There 
is another matter. We have heard that the Pretender's 
army has left Carlisle. Well, avoid him, if ye are wise; 
and if your hot heads take you to him, remember that we 
were beggared by his grandfather. Trust a Stuart as far 
as ye see him. Farewell ! " 

He waved them out of the room. And neither guessed, 
from his stern front, that he had sent them from the 
Lonely Valley in all kindliness. They were his favourites. 
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though he would not confess to himself that, had another 
erred as they had done, he would have set the culprit to 
a month's unceasing sentry duty, instead of sending him 
out to see the world. 

But, truth to tell, he was glad of the occasion to get 
David and Jonathan beyond reach of such associates as 
the Valley offered them, and his hope was that they would 
find for themselves some more reputable way of life than 
he could ever give them. 

" 'Twill do them good ; ay, I will treat them to a taste 
of the lash for their good; none shall say that I show 
favour," growled old Adrian, after they had gone, to si- 
lence his self -questionings. 



CHAPTEK VIL 

CONCERNING TILLAGE AND AN IDLE JEST. 

Kit Kicroft was lately home from the buying of a 
mare for Jessie; he had not stopped at Blackshaw, as 
Squire Thorne had bidden him do, because he wished to 
keep the mare in stable for a while, to have her groomed 
bright as a new guinea and sleek with much good feeding 
before he let Mistress Thome set eyes upon her. Haply, 
too, he had in mind to tease his cousin a little, keeping 
the nag as a sort of hostage, for Jessie's good behaviour; 
but if so, there was little of smooth lover's foolery about 
his mood, this afternoon, as he left the stable and walked 
moodily to the furthest verge of his lands, as far as the 
two last fields intaken by his father thirty years ago. 

Some subtle thought of old days took Kit unawares, 
as he looked on the roughening acres — a sense of shame, 
and the knowledge that he was less than his father be- 
fore him, since the land was going backward. He had 
tended it well until his head grew so full of Mistress 
Jessie that the round of oats and turnips, barley and 
6 
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clover grass, became wearisome a little; but now the outly- 
ing fields began to show brown patches, and the ancients of 
the moor to wag their beards upon the matter as they mur- 
mured that they always knew the old Master had taken in 
more land than any single farm could manage. 

" Jessie would not like to see this if ever she came to 
be mistress of Withens," thought Kit. 

One of his men came up the slope, his shoulders set at 
the usual downward angle, as if nature or hard usage 
had given one of these twin-members a birthright over 
the other. Kit, seeing him, shook himself free of his dis- 
quietude. 

" Peter," he called cheerily, " dost mark the rough look 
of this?" 

"Ay, I mark it, sir, an' hev done this twelvemonth 
back. 'Tis like an unshaven chin for muckiness." 

" I am going to alter all that. We start ploughing it 
to-morrow; and if the end of this soft weather comes 
when we have done, and the frost sets a shrewd finger and 
thumb upon it, it will be ready for the spring." 

"With lime," muttered Peter, kicking up a sod with 
his heel and casting an eye of ill-will on the brown-black 
soil. 

" Well, the lime is coming. I ordered threescore sacks 
at Lothersdale, and they should be here in a few days' 
time." 

"An' what will ye sow, Maister Kicroft? 'Tis an ill 
soil to look at, choose how ye tak it." 

"I mean to try black oats. Dost remember, Peter, 
what a rare crop father reared the first year that ever 
this bit of land was intaken ? " 

"Ay, but that war your father," said Peter, bluntly. 
He had served too many years with the old master to 
be aught but a little contemptuous of the new. 

Kit winced under the home-thrust, following so closely 
the tenor of his own reflections. But he smothered his 
disquiet, and : " Where art going, Peter ? " he asked. 

" To fetch yon skew-homed cow fro' Squire Thome's 
— th' white heifer ye bought off him y ester-morn," 
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" Why, thou art late for a job of that kind ; hadst bet- 
ter wait till the morning." 

" Nay, nay," growled Peter Shaw ; " it 'ull be th' same 
tale to-morrow — thrang, thrang wi' wark all day, an' 
niver a spare minute a body can catch for hisseln. Th' 
mooin 'uU be up, an' all, afore it's reetly dark." 

More from want of purpose than from any delight 
in Peter's company, Kit walked with him as far as the 
moor. Up above them, on the topmost knoll of all, a 
square mass showed black against the sunset sky. 

"What is that beacon laid for, Peter?" asked the 
Master. 

" What is't laid for ? Some foolery o' Parson Shaw's — 
says th' Scotchmen are wending South, to hoist us out on 
our beds by neet — reckons we mun follow th' fashion o' 
Skipton an' a hundred more fond places, an' hev a beacon- 
fire all ready set for leeting. Fly-by-sky talk I call it, 
choose who hears me. Th' only Scotchmen 1 hev seen, 
or am like to see, are yon peddling fellows that come 
ivery now an' then to honest folk's door-stuns, wi' buttons 
an' bits o' lace an' sich-like women's fal-lals." 

" Well, there's a different sort of Scotchman," laughed 
Kit, " and certain it is that they came as far South as 
Kendal, for I saw them there." 

"Ye saw 'em i' Kendal! Lord save us, war they 
thinking o' taking th' Marshcotes road ? " asked Peter, 
losing somewhat of his sombre jauntiness. For he had 
heard strange tales of the kilted folk who lived beyond 
the Border. 

But Kit, seeing his concern, would enlighten him no 
further. He dismissed him soon as they gained the high 
road, and made up the rise to the beacon, leaving Peter — 
fearful already lest an odd half-dozen of Scotchmen 
should be lurking in the heather — ^to put his best foot 
forward toward Blackshaw Hall. 

At the beacon-foot stood a smallish, thick-set man, 
with a great- jawed face and a wondrous penetrating 
glance. 

" Good-even to you, Mr, Ricrof t," said he. 
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" Well, the pettieoated fellows behind him raised a 
great cheer, for it seems they set store by bigness in a 
man. But I did not give much heed to it, for I had 
fallen to looking at the Prince's horse; point by point, 
it was the sweetest bit of horseflesh — a coal-black thor- 
oughbred — that a man need wish to sit across. And the 
Prince, seeing me so taken up with the nag, smiled more 
than ever. * Well, sir, will you come with us ? ' he said. 
And then I waked up, and asked him what business he 
was bent on. And he laughed again. * To talk with the 
so-called King of England,' said he, setting a hand to his 
sword-hilt. So then I saw how matters stood, and I said, 
if it were all the same to his Highness, I had a horse to 
buy in Kendal. And that made him laugh more than 
ever; and in amongst it all I slipped away, thinking to 
myself that a man might fight to be King if he had a 
mind to — but, for my part, I had a farm in Ling Crag to 
look after." 

" An' what might a white cockade be ? " asked Simon, 
with his thirst for information on each and every matter. 

"A trifle of silk stuff, fashioned into a bunch for 
pinning in the hat. I forgot all about the one I was 
wearing until I saw the Kendal folk look askance at me 
as I passed them — they were not over partial to Prince 
Charlie, 'twould seem — and then I slipped it into my 
breeches-pocket, out of harm's way." 

" An' he's bound for Lunnon, say ye ? Well, well, 'tis 
precious little it matters to us i' Ling Crag whether they 
call th' king George or Charlie; I niver got mich myseln 
out o' th' King — nor onybody I've heard tell on — ^but I've 
parted wi' a sect o' brass to him, time an' time, i' th' way 
o' taxes. Now, which road war th' youngster taking." 

" Through Lancashire." 

" It 'ud hev been a thowt gainer by way o' Marshcotes 
an' ower Blackstone Edge." 

"Yes, but there is a fellow on the look-out for him 
hereabouts. Marshall Wade they call him, if I remember 
rightly — they told me of him as I passed tlirough Skipton 
on my way home." 
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" Oh, a^, I mind me, now ye speak on't, 'at Parson 
Shaw hes been forming some mak of a little army, like — 
to defend King George an' suppress all traitors, as he 
said i' his sarmon a Sunday or two back. Ah, well ! Par- 
sons, an' kings, an' talky-talk — they niver war i' Simon 
Faweather's way. So step ye down to th' Silent Inn, 
Maister Ricroft, an' we'll drink while we've gotten th' 
chance." 

The Master, having nothing better to do just then, 
complied with the suggestion, and together they set off 
by the short cut across the fields. As they came to the 
second meadow-gate, and Faweather turned about to 
hold it open for Kit to pass through, he was aware of a 
flickering brightness in the sky behind them. 

" Look ye, sir ! " he cried, clutching Kit's arm. 
" What's yon light, fair at back o' th' second mistal ? Is't 
one o' your hayricks, think ye ? " 

" If so, 'tis a queer job," growled Kit, beginning to run 
back by the way he had come. " What business has hay 
to get alight at this time of year, save there be mischief 
in it?" 

" It's th' Lonely Fowk, happen," muttered Simon, keep- 
ing up with the other's hot pace as well as he could con- 
trive. " Jhere were two o' th' Carlesses left my house a 
while sin', no better for drink nor they should be. I 
wonder — I wonder. But 'tis noan like 'em, isn't a trick 
like yon." 

Rick-firing was reckoned a heavy crime up here, and 
both men were eager to get round to the hay-yard in time 
to find some traces of the culprit, if the mischief had been 
done wantonly. But no sooner had they turned the cor- 
ner of the main buildings, with the rickyard and the open 
moor in front of them, than they saw that the cause of all 
their hurry-skurry was nothing of greater consequence 
than the beacon-fire. The ricks slept peacefully under 
the moonlight, imtouched by fire or smoke, and beyond 
them, half a mile across the moor, the great red flames 
licked up at the sky from Parson Shaw's beacon. 

"Here is a pretty moil all about nothing," laughed 
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the Master, casting a loving glance at his ticks, as if 
they were dearer for the danger he had thought them to 
be in. 

" What the dangment is agate ? " cried Simon. 
" There's been fowk passing an' passing th' Silent Inn 
these three days back, hoicking timber an' rosin an' what 
not; an' when I axed what war i' th' wind they could an- 
swer nowt save, ' Th' Scotch are coming.' It like as it war 
a fal-lal notion o' th' Parson's, 'twould seem — ony way, 
that war what Peter Marsh telled me yester-even." 

"So he told me, too, not an hour agone ; and when I 
went to the beacon out of curiosity, whom should I find 
there but Parson Shaw himself, come to see that all was 
ship-shape." 

" Then th' Scotch mun be coming, after all," said 
Faweather, breaking a lengthy pause. The ricks were the 
important matter; and, now that they were safe, it took 
him a little time to turn his mind to lesser issues — ^for 
Simon, unlike many of his brethren, had no sort of faith 
in the wild stories which were current touching the Scotch 
ways of speech and act. 

"'Twould seem so. By the Book, though, Simon, I 
am glad my ricks are safe. With this wind blowing, who 
knows what else might have got alight? As it is, I fear 
me lest that fond beacon up yonder may send a few sparks 
this way." 

"It 'ud be like th' way o' things, would yon," said 
Faweather soberly. "Ay, of a piece wi' life it 'ud be. 
There alius is some f ooil ready to mak a power o' prepara- 
tion to secure safety for us all; an' pouf blows th' wind 
out o' heaven, laughing at th' carefulness o' fowk; an' 
down th' wind there comes racketing all th' careful man's 
props an' stay-bys, cracking honest folk on th' back o' th' 
head as they go by. Oh, ay; like as not Parson's famous 
clevering 'uU fire your ricks for ye, Maister Kicroft. 
Well, then, there's nowt to be done here. What if we / 
wend a two-three steps across th' moor, an' see what's 
agate?" 

The flames rose higher, seeming to twine round the 
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slow-rising moon itself, and to leave it paler for the rough 
caress. Soon they could hear the steady roar of the 
thicker wood-stuff, the crackling of the smaller faggots; 
and again, as they drew yet nearer, they could distinguish 
two figures dancing in and out among the smoke, the 
flames, the showers of starry sparks. And now one of 
the two would start a snatch of ribald song, then the 
other — and then both would howl in chorus. 

A thought crossed Simon Faweather's mind that haply 
he had given too little credence to what had been told 
him of the folk across the Border — that here, in the flesh, 
were two mad Scots, enjoying warmth from the very fire 
which was meant to betray their coming to Marshcotes 
and Ling Crag. But a nearer glance showed him that 
they were no more than Carlesses — though enough were 
the Lonely Folk to a plain man's way of thinking, without 
any Scotch to back them. The same merry pair it was 
who had lurched out of his inn not long since, and he be- 
gan to think of going home again, lest out of the warmth 
of their hearts, Carless-fashion, they should skewer him 
with their swords and throw him a-top the roaring wood. 

But they caught sight of their visitors, and stopped 
their dancing, and : " Come up, come up, and share the 
warmth with us," they cried. 

Simon drew nearer, grudgingly; and the Master, close 
behind him, saw that one of the pair was Black Carless. 

" Such sport that rum of thine tricked into our heads," 
laughed Black Carless. "We were riding up the road, 
and saw the beacon frowning at us rudely, and : " Let us 
set that black old fool up yonder alight,' said my friend 
here — being a little overcome, gadzooks, and inclined to 
mistake the beacon for a large-sized man. So then I re- 
membered that one would light another, all up and down 
the North; and so we snapped our pistols at the resin 
and set it flaming, having first sent the watchman flying 
for his life, with a promise that we would kill him if he 
said aught about the matter in the village." 

Kit laughed, not so much at the folly of the jest, as 
at the courteous effrontery with which these Carlesses 
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were wont, when the humour held them, to chat with all 
who lived about the moorside. And Simon laughed, too, 
for he misliked Parson Shaw and all his works. 

" More fires — ^fires — ^naught save fire^ — gadsf aith, how 
they blaze ! " stuttered Kalph, further gone in his speech 
than Black Carless. 

He pointed north, and Kit saw the answering fires 
come out, one after another. Ingleborough and Beams- 
ley Beacon were already red against the sky — then fol- 
lowed a splash of crimson from Rombald's Moor beyond 
Saxilton — a nearer burst of flame from Bouldsworth 
Crag — a flickering glow from somewhere the other side of 
Halifax — ^until the hills seemed all as if, new-roused from 
slumber, they had opened a hundred dragons' eyes of fire. 

" By the Lord Harry ! " screamed Black Carless, " we 
have made all Yorkshire skip. 'Twas a kind thought of 
the Parson's to lay so neat a train for us to set alight. 
Here, Ralph, come home. Our time must be up, and old 
Adrian is like a bear with a sore ear since his darlings, 
David and Jonathan, have gone to see what their pretty 
ways will do for them in the world. Ralph, I say! Art 
deaf?" 

" Four-and- twenty," said Ralph, with drunken gravity, 
moving in a slow circle and counting the beacon-fires as 
he turned. 

" We must take half, to allow for thy queer vision^ — or 
is't three fires for every one ? " laughed his fellow, and 
linked his arm through Ralph's, and took him off, resist- 
ing and crying that there was one accursed fire he had 
not counted, because it had leaped every hill directly it 
saw that he was looking at it. 

" 'Twill be a queer place, will th' Lonely Valley, when 
owd Adrian hes goan," said Faweather, after he had done 
laughing at the foolery. 

" Ay, in good sooth. From what I can learn, Adrian 
is the only one of them all who has a good word for 
us neighbours — and he rules his folk with iron, they 
say." 

And, indeed, as if to prove Kit's idle chatter true 
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forthwith, Adrian Carless was at that moment rating the 
drunken pair right soundly. For he had met them as they 
came staggering down the Valley; and they were boast- 
ing so loudly of their achievement — ^being convinced that 
they were heroes of no mean sort — that the old man 
learned what they had done. They straightened them- 
selves on seeing him, and smuggled away half their un- 
steadiness on the sudden, as long training and strong 
heads together had taught most of the Carless roysterers 
to do. 

" So ye are knocking yet another nail into our coflBn," 
thundered Adrian. " Ye cannot let well alone, nor heark- 
en to what' I have striven to beat into your pride-sick 
heads. Is it not enough that ye take your women from 
close at hand, and gibe at your neighbours in season and 
out, but ye must needs interfere likewise with every little 
precaution they take against an outside foe ? " 

" It was but a jest," muttered Ralph. 

" A jest ? Ay, and ye will find that sort of jest repaid 
in kind one day. They are not fools, nor cowards, nor in 
any way weak folk, these neighbours of ours. Ye smile, 
ye puppies? As ye would smile if hell gaped wide at 
your feet. But there! Ye were born to luxury, and ye 
will never understand. Only, mark this, the next whom 
I find firing beacons, or maiming cattle wantonly — " He 
shrugged his wide shoulders and pointed down the Valley 
to where the bog lay, rolling a little amid its swinish 
slumbers. 

" The old man's brain is going," muttered Black Car- 
less as they slunk away; "soon it will be a crime to do 
aught save sing psalms in praise of a godly life." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HOW TWO YOUNG DAREDEVILS RODE TO DERBY TOWN. 

When the Carless twins went out from old Adrian's 
presence, and began to talk over their unexpected reverse 
^of fortune, it fell about, naturally enough, that they had 
a desperate quarrel. For David would have it that all 
was Jonathan's fault for being so soft in pursuit of a 
maid who had little to say to him; and Jonathan fired up 
at this, protesting, all in a fine white heat, that had it not 
been for his brother's meddling, matters would have been 
straight enough between Mistress Thorne and him. And 
then David, knowing that Jonathan prided himself on 
being no little in love with Jessie, as became his ripe 
manhood, put in a covert gibe at the other's preten- 
sions to appear as great a ruffler as any in the Valley. 
And they went to bed very silent, very unhappy, and 
greatly weighed down by the dignity which they had as- 
sumed. 

So g^at was the quarrel that even on the morrow, in 
the clear light of common sense, neither would give way 
to the other. They repaired silently to Adrian's house, 
said their farewells, and were given a liberal amount of 
gold; and neither noted — since each was busy with the 
keeping up of his grand aloofness from the other — that 
old Adrian's eyes were moist as he parted from them, 
and that he muttered something suspiciously akin to a 
" God bless you, lads 1" 

They rode out by the pass — each smothering a sigh 
at thought that the old life was over — and up the hill, 
and along the swart stretch of heather that seemed rather 
to lengthen with every mile they set behind them. They 
were but lads, though, when all was said; and, as they 
rode, it seemed more and more that this exile of theirs 
was just a merry picnic, ensuring change of scene and 
promising adventure. Twice did Jonathan glance, at 
David as they crossed the moor; and the second time his 
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brother, catching the glance, smiled a little in answer 
to it. 

" They named us David and Jonathan, so we are 
bound to love one another," suggested the elder, breaking 
the silence. 

"And we have left the maid behind us. Suppose we 
forget the quarrel ? " said Jonathan, brightening. 

Their eyes met again, and then their hands. And 
they laughed at thought of their freedom. 

" Where shall we go ? " asked David. 

** To London, where life moves a trifle more briskly 
than in our Valley. Let it be London, Dave. There is 
sure to be rare sport ready to one's hand." 

" 'Tis all one to me. London be it, if thou hast set 
thy heart on going," said David, magnanimously. " And 
we may meet with this Prince Charlie, against whom 
grandfather Adrian was so eager to warn us; and that 
would be something to talk sagely of to our grandchildren, 
when we get them. Gad, Jonathan, the old man has not 
treated us so much amiss I He might have set us, bare of 
foot and pocket, on the road. Who cares for exile if his 
pockets are stuffed with golden guineas ? " 

" Not I, for one," cried Jonathan, as he pricked his 
horse to as fast a pace as the vile condition of the roads 
permitted. 

They had intended to reach Manchester that night; 
but, the bad weather and worse roads continuing, and 
David's horse showing signs of lameness, they were glad 
to find a tavern in Rochdale where they could spend the 
night. I^ext morning the landlord came to them as they 
were breakfasting, and told David that his horse was suf- 
fering from a sprain — a piece of information which the 
twins found sadly true on going to the stable, for the 
beast's right fore-leg between the knee and fetlock was 
so swollen and tender as to preclude all thought of hard 
work for days to come. "Not wishing to make so big an 
inroad into their guineas as the purchase of a new horse 
would entail, and finding plenty of good cheer in their 
hostelry, the twins waited on from day to day. The 
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country was full of war-rumours, and twice or thrice a 
day news came into Rochdale of Prince Charlie's march, 
until at last the twins grew very restive. It was galling 
to hear that the rebel army was at Preston, and again 
no further off than Wigan; and when news reached them 
that the Prince had come nearer still and lay at Man- 
chester, intending to give his army a two-nights' rest in 
the town, Jonathan's impatience grew beyond all bounds. 

" See, Dave," he said, after supper, " whatever old 
Adrian says, there is a chance of doing something great 
where the Prince is. He means to take London, they 
say, and if we are bent on going there, why not have 
royal company on the road ? " 

" If the Prince knew of thy anxiety," laughed David, 
"I am sure he would wait for thee. Hadst better send 
a messenger to-night." 

But, for all his elderly air, David was as full of the 
project as his brother; and as soon as his horse was de- 
cently fit for the road, three days later, he was eager to 
be off. They found Manchester in a hubbub. The Jaco- 
bites were going about full of some queer story concern- 
ing the recent capture of the town by a man, a lad, and 
a woman; every tavern was full of surly Hanoverians, 
whom such gay well-wishers of the Prince as had not 
joined his army twitted never ceasingly with the lament- 
able part so lately played by the town; brawls were in 
progress at every street corner, and the Watch had pru- 
dently gone to bed out of harm's way. The twins lay 
that night in Manchester, and were mightily swindled in 
card-play by a gallant gentleman who — upon his own 
showing — had served with distinction in the recent cam- 
paign in Flanders. And all they received in exchange 
for their lost guineas was an admonition from their new 
friend that they should ride on the morrow for the Duke 
of Cumberland's camp at Newcastle-under-Lyne : such 
promising roysterers as themselves, he assured them, 
would be very welcome to his Highness, and their for- 
tunes would be made. When pressed to give his reasons 
for not following his own good counsel, and thereby 
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making his fortune along with theirs, the warrior changed 
colour a little, and spoke of the ties of wife and children, 
which compelled even the boldest to be stay-at-home 
sometimes. 

" We shall be chary in future of gentlemen who have 
served in Flanders with distinction," said David, very 
drily, as he and Jonathan rode out of Manchester next 
morning. " This one holds half the contents of our 
purses, so far as a sore head will let me count." 

They were silent for a while, until David turned sud- 
denly to his brother. "I tell thee what, lad," he cried, 
with the easy assurance of youth, " we shall catch up the 
Prince somewhere between this and London, axid after 
getting a good look at him we will trim our sails to the 
wind. If thou and I, Jonathan, were to hoist him to the 
throne or throw him out of it, we should have some ex- 
cuse to offer for returning to the Valley." 

" Why not ? " echoed Jonathan, not seeing any great 
difficulty in so clear a plan. 

So they ploughed their way blithely through the slush 
of the roads, sparing their cattle as much as possible 
from fear of a second accident. At Congleton, where 
they stopped on the second night, they learned that Prince 
Charlie's cavalry, under the command of Lords Elcho and 
Balmarino, had only left the town that morning, and that 
the infantry, with the Prince himself, was no further off 
than Leek; so that the Carlesses had good hopes of over- 
taking both divisions of the army on the morrow. The 
signs of disorder were more apparent in Congleton than at 
Manchester, the sound of battle seemed already in the air, 
and David, with his shrewd observation of what went on 
about him, noted that the most part of the townsfolk, like 
those of Manchester, were better pleased to see the Pre- 
tender's back than his face. When he saw the odds so 
greatly against the Highlanders, from the disaffection of 
the populace and the nearness of two hostile armies to 
their flanks, David was minded to seek the Duke of Cum- 
berland rather than the Prince; but, remembering the 
gentlemanly source of that advice and meeting with 
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much opposition from Jonathan, he agreed to hold to 
their first course. 

Setting off from Congleton betimes on the next morn- 
ing, they found the road quiet enough until they joined 
the highway which ran from Leek to Derby, and here they 
had ample evidence that the Scotch army was no great 
distance in advance of them, for everywhere the road was 
busy with men on foot, figures uncouth and comely, armed 
with an odd variety of weapons, some with dirk and 
broadsword, others with rusty flintlocks, while others 
again carried no more than a scythe-blade set straight on 
its handle. These were the stragglers from the main body 
of infantry, whose comrades were already nearing Derby; 
and presently, as the Carlesses pushed on with what speed 
they could muster, they saw horsemen mingling with the 
foot, and here and there they passed a gun- waggon, jolt- 
ing and slipping through the slush. Leaving all these 
behind them at last, still without sighting the main army, 
the twins came, between Ashborne and Derby, to a hill- 
top where the highway wound through a very lonely place 
of trees. As they mounted the stiff rise, they saw against 
the sky the figure of a lad, prettily slight, clinging to the 
mane of a frightened horse. The horse was reared on 
his hind legs, and at his head stood a man, grasping in 
one hand a pistol, whose barrel caught the wintry sun- 
shafts as it moved. Pricking up the hill, and shouting as 
they went, the twins saw the man's hand drop from the 
bridle, and the stranger take a firmer grip of the saddle 
with his knees; until, by the time they reached the hill- 
top, there was nothing to be seen of the assailant save the 
glimmer of a Highland tartan as he disappeared between 
the mossy tree-boles. 

" What is amiss ? " asked David, reining in at the 
stranger's side. 

" I was riding for Derby, and a man stopped me here, 
and demanded money. I told him I had none — ^which 
was sadly true, seeing that I was robbed of all I had not 
half an hour ago — and he has taken from me what is more 
precious than any money — sirs, cannot ye capture him ? '' 
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**Ay, willingly," said Jonathan, anxious to have a 
taste of blows at last. And he ^as off his horse, and 
running through the wood, before the stranger had time 
to tell him what was lost. 

But he could find no trace of the fugitive, and at last 
returned with a flushed face to say that the fellow had 
got clear away. And it seemed as if the slim lad were 
minded to cry like any girl when he learned that his loss 
could not be made good; yet he would give no answer 
when they pressed him to say what it was that had been 
stolen. 

"Is there aught that we can do for you to make up 
for your loss ? " asked Jonathan, though it angered him 
that the stranger had shown no fight at all when at- 
tacked. 

" There is one thing ye could do, sirs. If — if — ye 
would be so good as to ride with me for the remainder 
of the journey — " He stopped and flushed and hesitated ; 
and the Carlesses, with their rugged notions of inter- 
course between man and man, marvelled no less at the 
lad's voice than at his bashfulness. 

" The fellow that stopped you was one of the Prince's 
Highlanders, judging by his kilt," said David, catching 
sight of another handful of stragglers as they rode to- 
gether down the hill. 

The stranger, a little drooping 'until now, drew him- 
self up with an air of injured pride. " Any man, sir, may 
wear a kilt, but few can wear one fittingly. There are 
many of these sham Highlanders abroad — English thieves, 
who hang on the outskirts of the army, and plunder on 
pretext of being the Prince's men. I spoke to this thief 
in Gaelic, and he understood not one word of what I 
said." 

"You are a Highlander, too, if I mistake not, since 
you take up their cause so warmly," said David. "Are 
you one of the Prince's well-wishers ? " 

The lad gave a little mellow laugh. " One of his most 
sincere well-wishers," he murmured. 

" And so you are bound for Derby? Well, so are we; 
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but whether we join King George or throw in our lot 
with the Pretender — — " 

" The Prince Regent, sir." Again that quaint touch 
of dignity. 

" Why, yes, if it please you. As I said, it is all one to 
us — ^Prince, or Pretender, or Pope of Rome — so long as 
we have a taste of fight, with something substantial to 
follow it." 

As they drew near to Derby a wild and curious music 
greeted them. All three held themselves in sprightlier 
fashion. Their horses pranced a little daintily, and a 
fresh crispness seemed to be added to the wintry air. 

Now, it is a curious thing that all men bred on hill- 
tops, among moors and glens and morasses, experience an 
instinctive lifting of the heart when they hear the witch- 
ery of the pipes; while most lowlanders, on the contrary, 
have a positive aversion from the same. The two Carless 
lads, hearing the pibroch from afar, pricked forward at 
a smarter pace. 

" That comes from Prince Charlie's camp, I fancy," 
said Jonathan. 

" Ay, and if he will pipe us as gallantly into London 
we will follow him all the way." 

But the stranger said nothing, though a merry light 
danced in his blue eyes. 

" Will there be a fight, dost think ? " asked Jonathan 
Carless, presently. 

" There must be, unless King George has left his king- 
dom open." 

" I should like to try my sword, Dave, just to prove 
that old Adrian was wrong when he said I was not fit to 
wear it." 

"Wilt find opportunity enough, never fear, to use it 
for one side or the other." 

" Hush ! " cried their companion. " Do ye know what 
they are playing ? " 

" Not I," laughed Jonathan. " The tunes they play are 
all one to me; they are just a screech and a wail and a 
roaring hurricane, and they go to my head like liquor." 
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" The tunes are all one to you ? " repeated the stranger, 
with a pretty air of derision. " Listen now I They are 
playing * The Restoration.' " 

And so, with talk and jest and surmise, they rode 
into Derby town, and were filled with wonder at the in- 
creasing number of queer sights which met them there. 
All was bustle and alertness, as on the road, only there 
was more of it here, compressed into a narrower space. 
Strange bearded men, with tattered tartans and uncouth 
shocks of hair, moved swiftly up and down the streets. 
Pipes were playing, church bells were ringing. About the 
cutlers' shops were knots of eager Highlanders, clamour- 
ing, disputing, wrestling for the right to grind their 
broadswords sharp. The droning burr of the townsfolk's 
voices mingled with the rapid Gaelic tongue, and the skirl 
of the pipes rose triumphant over all. 

Suddenly the stranger gave a little cry, as he rode be- 
side his comrades down the street. David Carless glanced 
sideways at him, and saw that his eyes were fixed on a 
small band of men in Highland dress, grouped about the 
doorway of a grey old house. 

" There he is, there he is ! " cried the lad. And his 
face was like a wild-rose petal for pretty pinkness. 

"Who? The Prince?" asked Jonathan, making for- 
ward at a faster pace. 

"Yes — there in the midst of them, laughing and 
chatting — it can be no other — do ye not see him there? 
He wears the Stuart tartan, with a white cockade in his 
bonnet." 

Stuart tartan, or Macdonald — it was all one to the 
Carlesses. And all wore the white cockade. Yet they 
could not but single out one figure from the group — the 
figure of a lithe, square-shouldered man, of a height for 
fighting strength and a grace well-fitted to enlist fair 
ladies on his side. He alone wore no wig, and his brown 
hair, ripe-barley golden at the tips, fell downward from a 
well-poised head. A pair of eager, brown-black eyes 
looked out from a face that was brimful of gaiety just 
now, and from time to time he laughed heartily as one of 
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the group made forward with some tale which he was 
telling. 

" What a man to fight behind ! " muttered David, with 
the first instinct of his life toward acknowledging any 
leader save old Adrian Carless. 

" We shall have scant chance with the Derby ladies," 
laughed Jonathan. 

Whereat the lad who rode with them turned his head 
aside and smiled a little confusedly, but spoke no word — 
only looked down the street toward where the Prince stood 
laughing more loudly than ever. 

It was Cameron of Lochiel who had the ear of the 
company; and he was telling, with all manner of little 
shrewd additions, what had been the manner of his re- 
ception when first he sought his lodging in the town. 

" The goodwif e of the house had a most marvellous 
true conception of the Highland character, your High- 
ness, it would seem," he said gaily. " For no sooner had 
I set foot within the threshold than she dropped to her 
knees, holding out her hands before her and muttering 
I know not what of dipt southern prayers. And all her 
hair fell loose about her shoulders, and her eyes were 
full of terror, so that I looked about me, behind and 
before and into every corner, to learn what it was that 
had set her so a-tremble. And then, your Highness, I 
began to blush for shame — you know my shy habit when 
any of the frail sex are about me " 

" Ay, Lochiel, we know, we know," laughed the Trince. 
" But you have not told us why you blushed at this es- 
pecial moment." 

" Because, when my eyes returned to the goodwife's 
face, after searching the room in vain for the cause of 
her panic, I found that she was gazing at my knees with 
little delicacy of concealment in her stare, and I remem- 
bered that the deep roads had left their mark on these 
same knees of mine, and that they were in ill case to meet 
any lady's eyes; and I was just in act to crave pardon 
for their muddiness, when my hostess found voice at last, 
and I learned that it was I who was the cause of all her 
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terror. * Kill me, good sir/ she cried, * and do what you 
will with my dead flesh — ay, eat me, bone and body, but 
spare my little ones 1 ' " 

" Come, Lochiel, come," interposed Lord George Mur- 
ray, with a lighter turn of eye and lip than was usual 
with him. "England has taught us barbarous Scots 
much of its strange ways of wisdom, but we cannot 
give you such a length of rope as that. Say that the 
woman entreated you to kill, and leave the eating out 
of the question until you find an audience more credu- 
lous." 

" It is truth, though, plain truth, upon my honour 1 " 
cried Lochiel. "I thought she must be mad, and began 
to talk soothingly to her, being sorry to see a woman so 
distraught. And when she saw that I kept my dirk in its 
place, instead of using it, when she heard me talk like any 
sane body of her acquaintance — why, her face grew drawn 
like a bow-string with wonderment. And then I asked 
for some water to rinse the mud away a little; and she 
asked if it was usual with us to wash our bodies, and I 
laughed beyond restraint, thinking that surely the jest 
had reached its extreme limit. But there was worse be- 
hind I" . 

The Prince tapped him lightly on the shoulder. " Be 
advised, Lochiel, by one who loves you," he said gaily. 
" We can swallow no more till you have left the other to 
digest." 

" But, your Highness, the woman went straightway 
to a huge oaken press that stood in one comer of the 
room, and opened it, crying, 'You can come out, chil- 
dren; the gentleman will not eat you.' And three sturdy 
young rascals popped out and looked from afar at me, 
thumb in mouth; and " 

But they would listen to no more, and LochieFs voice 
was drowned in a long roar of laughter, just as the Car- 
less twins and their slim companion rode slowly toward 
the group. While David and Jonathan glanced at one 
another, doubtful what next to do, their companion 
slipped from the saddle and moved to the Prince's side. 
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Lochiel and his friends courteously made way for him 
until he came to where Charles stood. 

" Are you the Prince, sir ? " he murmured, faint- 
hearted on the sudden, what with the little crowd of 
strange faces and his sense of being in the Presence. 

Charles bowed with easy, unceremonious recognition 
of the lad's youth and prettiness. 

" Then, your Highness," said the other, dropping on 
one knee and touching the Prince's hand with reverent 
lips, " I have something of importance to tell you — some- 
thing I would wish to tell you as soon as you can give me 
audience." 

" You have a message for me ? " asked Charles, smil- 
ing at the thought of any grave matter being entrusted 
to this stripling. 

The lad hung his head. " I had a message, your High- 
ness, and I have lost it — and ^' 

Charles, seeing the red lips begin to tremble, and the 
great blue eyes to fill, took pity on the lad's trouble, and 
moved quickly within doors. "Follow me; we shall be 
undisturbed in here," he said. 

" So, Jonathan," murmured David, who had watched 
all this from the outskirts of the group, " there must be 
more in that weak lad's head than ever we dreamed of. 
Right soon he has found a way to the Prince's ear." 

" And so might we," said Jonathan, with a wistful 
glance in the direction of the house. 

David looked very wisely at his brother — his junior 
by five minutes, and therefore lacking in experience of 
the world. "Art eager as a colt for meadow grass to 
browse on that hand of his, after the fashion of the lad 
that rode with us," he laughed. "Nay, lad; let us look 
about the town a little, and learn how matters stand, be- 
fore we run our heads into the noose." 

The Prince meanwhile had led his guest into the library 
of the house — a gloomy place enough, with its black oak 
panelling, its dreary rows of never-opened books, its sub- 
tle odour of damp and mildew. 

"We are quite alone here," said the Prince, glancing 
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once again, half between surprise and doubt, at the 
other's troubled face. " I pray you, do not take the losing 
of a message so much to heart; doubtless, it was through 
no fault of yours. Tell me, now, who was the sender of 
it, and how«came you to be the bearer? " 

The lad grew calmer under influence of Charles's kind 
voice and cheery manner. " It is a strange story, your 
Highness," he began diffidently, " and one that I scarce 
know how to begin. I did not know what was in the 
sealed packet, nor yet the name of the man who rode with 
it. I " 

"Is your name known to me?" asked Charles, not 
understanding this lame fashion of telling a plain story. 

The lad blushed scarlet. " My name, your Highness," 
he stammered, " my name may have been known to you — 
but you will not remember it, I think. We live in York- 
shire, in a little village called Rylstone — ^we have always 
wished the Stuarts well." 

"And that one trait is enough to distinguish you 
from most Yorkshire folk," laughed the Prince, with dry 
himiour. "Rylstone? Rylstone? In what part of 
Yorkshire is it?" 

"Not far from Skipton." Charles nodded in token 
that Skipton was known to him. " I live alone there, 
your Highness, with my grandmother, who is herself 
Highland-bdrn and a Stuart; my name is — is Helen 
Wynne — and, oh, you cannot tell how ashamed I am of 
this attire 1 " 

Now that her confession was made, her eyes left the 
floor, and they had a merry twinkle in them as they 
met the Prince's. He took her hand, and stooped to 
give the kiss of courtesy, and, " I am proud that you 
should have done so much for me," he said with easy 
grace. 

"Ah, but — I lost what I was entrusted with. Listen, 
your Highness; I have taken too much of your time al- 
ready, and you must be very weary of a girl's foolish slow- 
ness. I was standing in the doorway at home four days 
ago, looking down the Skipton road and going over in my 
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mind all that we had contrived to learn of your swift 
march into England, and wondering if the right would 
triumph, and wishing that poor women could do some- 
thing else than sit at home and wait for tidings. Just 
as I was turning to go indoors, a horseman came gallop- 
ing along the road, so fast that the crisp snow flew up be- 
neath the hoofs in showers ; his face was white and drawn, 
and as I watched he suddenly let go the reins, so that his 
horse stumbled and fell, throwing him into the deep snow 
that filled the hedge bottom. I ran out to help him, and he 
lifted himself a little on his arm as he saw me, and 
fumbled in his breast; and I saw that the snow was red 
about him — even the packet he held out to me was soaked 
with blood. 

"'You will not do ill to a dying man,' he gasped, 
'whether your king be — see, girl! You must get this 
letter taken on — ^it is from Wales — the Prince is march- 
ing toward Derby — find someone to ride South for his 
life with the letter — ^will you promise it ? ' And then he 
put his hand over his breast and groaned; and I saw that 
he had been shot through the left side." 

"Yes, yes," prompted Charles, eagerly. The slender 
girl, her bashfulness lost on the sudden, had brought the 
whole picture clear before him, so eloquent were her move- 
ments of lip and eye and hand, as each point of the tale 
was made. 

" I gave the promise he required, not greatly troubled 
by his pain, I fear, because the one wish of all my life 
had come — I could do a great service for the Prince. I 
ran indoors for help; and, while two of our men were 
carrying the stranger indoors, I told grandmother of the 
promise I had made. At first she said that we must send 
a servant South; but I would not have the packet en- 
trusted to such careless hands. And then I saw that 
there was no one by myself to go; and I had hard work 
to gain permission to ride after you, although we count 
loyalty a dearer thing, we Wynnes, than even our dear- 
est ones." 

"And you changed your dress for safety's sake? 
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Child, it was brave of you to risk all the dangers which 
hang about the skirts of civil war." 

" But I was not brave at all, your Highness, once my 
disguise was assumed, and I had* fairly started on the 
journey. I was the sorriest little coward in all the coun- 
try, I think; and at Manchester, where I slept the first 
night, your daring messenger could scarce close her eyes 
for thinking that there was a robber hid beneath her bed." 

The Prince laughed outright, and the girl joined him ; 
and it seemed to grow more easy every moment to talk 
with this great personage. 

" Did anyone molest you by the way? " 

"Twice between Manchester and Derby. The first 
man that met me after I had left the town put a pistol 
to my head and took what money I had with me; and I 
had no sooner done with wondering what I should do if. 
I were prevented from reaching Derby before nightfall, 
when a second — garbed like a Highlander, to make in- 
sult worse — came just at the lowest ebb of my courage, 
and asked for money, and used stranger oaths than would 
be understood by any Highlander when I said that I was 
penniless. And he was just about to search me, your 
Highness, when two gentlemen came riding up the hill; 
and he had only time to take my belt from me, which 
already he had unbuckled — expecting, I suppose, to find 
it lined with gold. Stitched into the belt, for safety's 
sake, was the letter I was bearing to your Highness, and 
he got clear away beyond pursuit of the gentlemen who 
had come to my assistance — and — ^and I have shown my- 
self an unfaithful messenger," she faltered. 

Very gently the Prince put a hand on her shoulder, 
and lifted her troubled face, so that she could see how 
little he cared about the loss. Just so he would have 
treated a winsome child that had done its best for him, 
and had been beaten only by superior strength. 

" The zeal which brought you South to Derby is more 
to me than ten lost packets," he said. "If ever the 
Stuarts come to their own again, Mistress Wynne, it 
will be on the wave of such loyalty as you have shown. 
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One favour you have done me already; may I ask a 
second ? " 

" I know now why it is that your Highness has such a 
gift of stealing hearts,'^ murmured the girl naively. " You 
can make even weakness seem praiseworthy. If England 
knew you " 

" England shall know me, whether she will or no," he 
interrupted, laughing. " Now, the second favour I want 
from you is that you will consent to be my guest until 
I can arrange for your safe conduct home. The ac- 
commodation here is ample, if a trifle rough; and I can 
ensure that you will be unmolested by sham Highlanders 
or by real." 

" You ^re too kind. I must not stay to disturb the 
grave business you are engaged in." 

"You will disturb no business. Rather it will raise 
my spirits to see you move about the house and know 
that I have one such loyal friend about me. v Did the mes- 
senger die before you left? And had he strength to say 
anything about the contents of the packet ? " 

"He was dying, your Highness, when I mounted — 
and so weak from loss of blood and much hard riding 
that we could learn nothing of importance. He mut- 
tered strangely, but seemed only to be going over and 
over the details of his ride. It seemed that he had rid- 
den towards Scotland first of all, not knowing you had 
crossed the border; that he had turned to pursue you to- 
wards London, but feared to take the route through Lan- 
cashire because the disaffection for j^our cause had blazed 
out so furiously once your back was turned; and that he 
meant to cross by way of Marshcotes into some point of 
your route a little beyond Manchester. Ten miles before 
he came to Rylstone he met a company of dragoons, 
and rode from them as hard as he could press, and was 
wounded by a pistol shot — ^that is the tale, your Highness, 
so far as we could piece it together from his rambling 
talk." 

" Wynne ? " muttered the Prince, struck by a sudden 
thought. "Was he from Sir William Watkin Wynne of 
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Wales, I wonder? And are they kinsfolk of yours? It 
is odd that the two names should be alike. — You are sure 
that he came from Wales ? " 

" Quite sure. But I do not think we have any kins- 
folk at all in Wales. My father was of the old Yorkshire 
Wynnes.''' 

"Ah, well I It is of no consequence. If the letter 
was important, they will have sent two messengers, and 
soon, perhaps, the second will reach me." 

"Your — your Highness — " began the girl, and 
stopped. 

"i^ay, I will not have this restraint which my com- 
pany seems to put upon you," protested Charles. " You 
have some request to make of me? I am eager that you 
should, for it will give me a chance of repaying some- 
thing of all that you have risked for me." 

"It is nothing, sire, only that it makes my cheeks 
bum to think you should see me dressed so much amiss. 
I would not have told you, but I let the highwayman take 
off my treasure so easily, and you would have thought us 
Wynnes such cowards if I had not sought the protection 
of my sex." 

"I could secure you proper clothes," said the Prince, 
half -smiling at her earnestness, "but there are reasons 
against a change of dress. For your own sake, if it does 
not hurt your pride too much, I think you would be well 
advised to let myself only know the secret." 

Her face was turned to the window to cover her em- 
barrassment. "Why, there are the two gentlemen who 
did me such service this morning I " she cried, catching 
sight of David and Jonathan as they passed up the street. 

" Then call them in, and I will thank them for that 
service," answered the Prince, with ready courtesy. 

" See, David I " cried Jonathan, plucking his brother 
by the sleeve. 

" They will have thee, it would seem, in spite of an 
elder brother's warnings I " cried David, with mock de- 
spair. 

Their friend of yesterday's adventure was at the front 
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door by this time. " The Prince would speak with you 
both I " cried the clear voice, which still they thought 
feeble for a lad's. 

Wondering at this quick turn of events, which had in 
a few days changed them from homeless vagabonds into 
guests of the Stuart Prince, the Carless twins followed 
their guide indoors. But David kept his head, while 
Jonathan was disposed to surrender at discretion to such 
persuasions as Charles might bring to bear upon him. 

The Prince turned to them as they entered. "You 
freed this friend of mine from troublesome attentions 
yesterday? Gentlemen, I thank you; you could not have 
done me a kinder service." 

" I wish the service had been greater, your Highness," 
said Jonathan, impulsively. And then he looked round 
at David very bluntly, to learn why he had kicked his foot 
so hard. 

"Be chary of thy speech," muttered David, as the 
Prince crossed to a table near the window which was 
strewn with decanters and glasses of many curious 
shapes. 

Charles filled two glasses, and brought them to where 
the Carlesses were standing. " The wine is above re- 
proach," he murmured. " I can only hope you will drink 
a toast that is in keeping." He filled another glass for 
himself, and held it toward Helen Wynne. " It is an old 
Scots custom, that of kissing the cup," he said, with a 
smile. 

" A French turn of courtesy. I distrust your French," 
thought cautious David. 

The girl touched the glass with her lips and handed it 
back; and Charles lifted it high to the words "His Maj- 
esty." 

A sudden thought came to David. He lowered the 
glass before it touched his lips. "I cannot drink with 
you," he said quietly. 

The Prince stared at him, his brother stared at him. 
Helen Wynne looked much as if she could have run a 
bodkin through him then and there — had she possessed a 
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weapon so little in keeping with her masculine accoutre- 
ments. 

"Not drink with me?" said Charles. "I respect all 
consciences, young sir, but surely this is a very little 
courtesy to ask." 

David was red to the eyes, but he would not waver. 
"I am not able as yet to answer for my loyalty, your 
Highness; and if a Carless drinks with any gentleman, 
he cannot afterwards take arms against him." 

He expected an outbreak of anger from his host; but, 
instead, his words were greeted with a burst of merry 
laughter. " That sounds like a genuine Lowland Scot — 
my Lord Pitsligo, par exemple. So you must keep every 
loophole free, my friend ? Well, well, you are sadly young 
for such a cautious bent. Tell me, now, do you hail from 
Dumfriesshire? I would wager a louis to a crown that 
you do." 

" i^o, your Highness. We hail from Yorkshire." 

"Ah I I have heard you are a canny folk up there — 
cannier, perhaps, than Marshal Wade, who is said to be 
hunting your borders for me at this moment. No, sir I 
You shall follow your brother's wise methods, and drink 
to me only with your eyes until you are a little surer of 
your loyalty." This to the younger Carless, who was 
minded to run athwart David's forbidding glance. 

Apart from a very pressing thirst, engendered by long 
riding, young Jonathan had a great desire to taste a royal 
vintage, which possessed, to his irresponsible fancy, a 
bouquet altogether unobtainable at hostelry or vintner's. 

The tarried a while, ill at ease, until the Prince, see- 
ing that David was mightily eager to be off, dismissed 
him with a wave of the hand. 

"Adieu, mon amij^ said Charles, still with the same 
smile of pure enjoyment. " One day, very soon, you will 
settle who is to be your king; and I shall be the chosen 
favourite; and, if I mistake not, you will have arms to 
fight, the pair of you, and right truthful hearts to back 
them. Come to me whenever you feel a loyal thirst, and 
you shall drink as much as pleases you — so long, that is. 
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as you do not walk unsteadily in the streets thereafter, 
to the prejudice of my Highlanders' morals." 

" I am ashamed to think they come from Yorkshire," 
cried Mistress Wynne impulsively, as the two lads went 
out. 

" What must you think of us up there ? I to lose your 
message — ^and so quickly to be followed by these gentle- 
men who will not drink with you. Your Highness, there 
are better folk in Yorkshire than any of us three I " 

" Better than you, child — braver, or more like to bring 
a touch of your own Northern breeziness to a tired man's 
heart? Then Yorkshire is a county I must visit before 
long." 

And this was the last thought given to David's choice 
of his king, either by the Prince Regent of the Stuarts, or 
by the lad of the maiden figure who eyed him with such 
warm regard, until many a day of trouble had brought 
both Prince and maid to a closer knowledge of each other. 



CHAPTER IX. 

HOW THE PLAYING OF THE KINE HELPED KIT RICROFT 
INTO DANGER. 

The quiet grey hour it was that comes between the 
winter sun-dip and the dark — ^the hour when they free the 
cattle from their stalls to drink their fill before the even- 
ing meal is given them. 

Peter Shaw, the oldest of the Withens farm hands and 
the wisest in his own conceit, had charge of both mistals 
to-day; and gruffer than usual were his hard terms of 
endearment toward the cattle, as one by one he un- 
slipped the chains from their necks and turned them into 
the yard, till five-and-twenty of them were frisking, or 
sulking, or moving sedately to the drinking-trough. For 
cows, like horses, are as full of whims, and strange con- 
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celts, and half -affected posturings, as human folk; and 
there was as much difference betwixt the roan cow, the 
Irish heifer with the white streak all down her back, the 
dappled steer, as there was distinction in the colour of 
their hides. 

The heifers were the merriest with their antics, as be- 
came their years — ^leaping, spreading their feet abroad 
with droll ungainliness, butting each other and running 
skew-wise from the return thrust of horns, i^ow a plump- 
bellied cow, forgetful of her age, would attempt some 
rough jest upon a soured companion, who would turn with 
manifest ill-temper and prepare for a combat to the death 
— ^whereupon the light-minded one would move away in 
search of a more congenial wit. Here would be standing 
two pampered dowagers, gently rubbing one another's 
hides and mooing soberly in soft appreciation of their 
comfort. Then, at the pool, there was a restless, pushing 
crowd of the greedier ones, fearful lest they should miss 
their due share of the sweet brown water which slid from 
the moor-top down the rough-walled pasture fields. But 
the wildest of them all to-night was the skew-horned white 
cow that raced up and down the yard, heedless of the 
rough knocks and muttered protests of her sisters: they 
had taken her first calf from her and set it in a shibbin at 
the other side of the house, and vastly the white cow 
longed to know what they had done with her first-born; 
and hardly she had stooped her head to drink than she 
was off again on her restless quest. A sudden gust of 
wind sped down the brink and across the mistal-yard, 
opening the meadow gate as it swept by. The cow, see- 
ing the gate ajar, fancied that she might find her calf in 
the low-lying fields, and straight as a die she raced for the 
opening. 

Peter, meanwhile, was busy in the mistal, cutting hay 
from the mow and filling the oaken racks — sweeping the 
offal into the fair, broad stream that rippled through the 
byre — ^growling and groaning at the Providence which 
had set him to serve the son, after so many years of 
service with the likelier father. 
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" Him farm a quarrelsome slice o' land like this ! " he 
muttered. " I'd as lief trust a babby wi' a hay-chopper, as 
a lad like yon wi' th' rearing o' tummits an' oats an' 
meadow-grass. Look at yon mucky field he war mooining 
ower a neet or two back — th' field his father war so set 
on 'at he killed hisseln wi' th' wark — but there I what can 
a man expect o' them as war born ower late, i' th' f alling- 
tim^ip' th' race ? A goo id chap to look at, th' young mais- 
ter? Ay, gooid enow, but young — an' bom too late, too 
late by th' half — an' keen set for a wench as will no way 
hev him. G-r-r-r! one's just same as another, when it 
comes to wenches — all lop-sided i' their wits, an' haverty- 
caverty, an' full o' wastrel-wark sooin as ye let 'em go an 
inch beyond weshing, an' sewing, an' kneading dough. 
Now, then, hast 'a hed enow, lass, or how like? An' wilt 
'a come to thy stall like a Christian, or shall I hev to fetch 
thee ? " This to a pale-faced heifer that was returning 
of her own free will to the mistal, as school lads will leave 
the playground now and then before their time is over. 

Another heifer followed, and then three cows; and, 
after he had fastened these to their poles by the chains 
with the sliding rings, Peter shuffled out, with his rheumy 
step, into the yard, and beat and coaxed and harangued 
the rest until they left their gambolling. There were 
further antics and games of Merry Andrew indoors; for 
the lighter sort turned wittingly into their neighbours' 
stalls, and the rightful owners, with wrathful protest, 
twisted or butted or pushed with their sterns to effect an 
entry. But all were housed at last, save the white cow 
that had lost her calf. Indoors and out Peter sought her 
in vain, since she had taken advantage of his own care- 
lessness while he was rating his master for slovenly man- 
agement of the farm. 

Peter sat himself down on an upturned feeding-bucket, 
and wondered, in the bristly speech of his kind, why he, 
Peter Marsh, had been chosen by destiny for such hard 
usage, when there were so many undeserving folk in the 
world to act as scapegoats. Next, he went back to the 
mistal, and moved slowly up and down, smacking the 
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cows' flanks dismally; and then he moved grudgingly to 
the house, and asked for the Master, and told him what 
had happened. 

" Who left the meadow gate ajar? " asked Kit. 

" Who left it ajar? Nay, I known't. It war shut fast 
enow when th' kine went to watering," answered Peter, 
not looking at the Master, but busying himself with all 
sorts of little jobs that needed no doing. 

" And hasped ? " pursued Kit, remorselessly. 

" How can I say ? It war shut, an' I war ower thrang 
to note owt else. There mun hev been some gaum- 
less '' 

" Ay, and his name was Peter Marsh, if I mistake not. 
Hast not learned yet, Peter, with all thy length of service 
to a better master, that a beast gets wild when her calf is 
taken from her? Should'st have kept a sharper eye on 
her. Well, what is done is done. Take what lads thou 
^ canst find, and a coil of rope, and see if she has strayed 
into the bog." 

The Master of Withens stood by the kitchen hearth 
after Peter had gone his grumbling way; and more than 
once he laughed aloud at the thought that this wise grey- 
beard should lose a cow so fondly. Then, bethinking him 
that he had better join in the search and help to save the 
beast if she was to be found, he went out into the gather- 
ing dusk, and followed the dark outlines of his men, who 
were already climbing the brinks toward the moor. 

" Peter hes lost a beast, seemingly," ventured one of 
the young hands, as the Master came up with them. One 
and all were overjoyed to make the most of the old man's 
misadventure, for he was what they called " a staunch 'un 
to wark under " — a phrase that means much in moorland 
speech. 

"Well, well," said Kit, good-humouredly, "we all 
make mistakes, whiles, and 'tis not often that ye catch 
Peter tripping." 

But Peter answered nothing. That the Master should 
repay his own dry home-thrusts in kind, and to the full, 
was bearable; but that he should excuse a better man's 
8 
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shortcomings in this off-hand, patronising way was nowise 
to be endured. They crossed the moor in silence, save for 
a broad laugh now and then from one of the yokels at 
Peter's expense. This way and that they looked for any 
signs of the runaway, but not until they gained the bog 
was their search rewarded. Following some wild instinct, 
the skew-homed cow had run in a line across country as 
fast as her legs would carry her — and a good round pace 
the beasts can compass when the mood is on them. She 
had been brought up sharp by the bog, at the edge fur- 
thest away from the Lonely Valley, had floundered and 
stuck fast, and had sunk swiftly enough until her broad 
belly reached the. ooze and formed a barrier against any 
but the slowest sort of sinking. 

They heard her half a mile away, and ran towards the 
sound, and found the poor beast sunk half to the chine, 
without a stroke of fighting power left in her. Kit was 
the first to reach the brink, as he always was first to help 
any suffering dumb thing; and the cow turned on him a 
pair of brown eyes, moist with entreaty and self -sorriness. 

" All right, lass, all right. We'll have thee out in no 
time," said the Master, soothingly. 

The cow mooed with less disquiet, as if she under- 
stood his meaning, and they busied themselves to get the 
ropes under her body, standing three and three on either 
edge of the narrow slip of bog. So full they were of the 
business, so hard was the effort to lift the great bulk out 
of the sticky ooze, that not one of them noted a horseman 
come quietly over the rolling line of heather which hid 
the Lonely Valley, and bring his horse to a standstill at 
half a bow-shot, and watch the moonlit scene with a smil- 
ing, half -contemptuous face. 

" mw, pull I pull! pull! Hold to it, lads, hold to it- 
there, PULL ! " cried Kit, and with his last stirring shout 
the cow came safe to the firmer ground. 

" Hadst lost thy calf, eh, old lass ? And didst seek it 
in the bog?" murmured Kit. "Well, never heed: shalt 
be rubbed clean of this foul stuff soon as ever we get thee 
home to mistal — and supper is waiting for thee there — 
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and — " He looked up on the sudden and saw a black- 
Tisaged fellow, seated on a great horse, not three-score 
yards away on the far side of the bog. The three farm- 
men who worked on that side, with Peter Marsh at their 
head, had already slunk past the horseman, and round 
to where their fellows stood; for many of the Carlesses 
were like as peas to them by reason of their number, but 
all knew quite well the fashion of Black Carless, and 
the devilry that fitted so ill with his youthful grace of 
8hai)e. 

" That was a very courteous act of thine, fellow," said 
the new-comer, in his smooth, mocking voice. 

" You speak to one of my farm-hand^, doubtless," an- 
swered Kit, with quiet reproof that one gentleman should 
so address another. 

" Nay, to thee, friend Ricroft .of Withens. There 
should be good meat on that cow, so far as the mire will 
let me see her build. And we chance to be a little short 
of beef just now in the Lonely Valley — ^thy Marshcotes 
women have such appetites, once they come under our 
loving care ! " 

Just a little the Master wondered if he were suffering 
from a change of moon, so cool he was, so almost nimble 
of wit. He feigned to be all foolish and afraid, toying 
with the rope which still rested in his hand as if to hide 
his cowardice. Black Carless waved an airy hand toward 
the skew-homed cow. " I am cumbered with a horse, and 
in any case am little used to cattle-driving," said he, more 
smooth than ever. "Do thou, friend Ricroft, drive the 
beast as far as the Valley; I promise there will none do 
thee hurt." 

" You promise ? " said Kit, very slowly, as he slid the 
rope up and down between his fingers in idle fashion. 

"Ay, on the Carless honour — and ye all know what 
that bond is worth." 

"We know — oh, ay, the bond is sure enough," mur- 
mured Kit, and loosened the rope from his hand. 

Before the horseman had shaken himself out of his 
easiful unconcern, the rope had whistled across the narrow 
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arm of bog and wrapped itself in a double fold about his 
body. One jerk of Kit's arm brought him out of the sad- 
dle; a steady pull landed him fair in the middle of the 
ooze. The five farm-men raised a shout as they saw their 
worst foe at their mercy; but the shout merged into a 
groan as they remembered that there were countless others 
down there in the Valley who would right the quarrel 
one day, at heavy cost to all who served the Master of 
Withens. 

The Master still kept one end of the slackened rope 
in his hand, as he watched the ooze creep up his victim's 
body; but not until Black Carless was hid to the waist 
did any change come into Kit's passionless face. 

" Nay, by God I " he cried suddenly, and pulled the 
rope taut. He could have despatched his enemy had 
it been a question of a blow or a sword-thrust; but this 
was a different matter. 

" Stop, sir, stop ! " cried Peter Marsh, setting one hand 
on the rope. " 'Tis bad eifow as matters stand, but if ye 
let him win free it 'uU be war, for he'll niver rest ^" 

" Thy way lies with the losing of cattle, Peter. Leave 
go, I say ! " cried Kit, swinging the rope clear of the old 
man's grasp. 

"Witched, witched for sure! To cap one wild trick 
wi' a war — it 'ull be th' death of all i' Withens," muttered 
Peter, as he watched his master draw Black Carless on 
to dry land. 

Short as his stay in the bog had been, it had set its seal 
on the man. He lay among the heather, writhing from 
side to side and cursing the cramp that refused him all 
use of his limbs. 

Kit stood looking down on him, a sour look in his face. 
" Run to Withens and fetch strong drink, as much as he 
will hold," he said to Peter Marsh; "fall to, the rest ofi 
you, and chafe his limbs." 

Peter made one last attempt to save the Master from; 
his own folly. " 'Tis f ooil's wark, this," he said gruffly. 
" There niver war gooid came to a man 'at neither does 
nor lets alone. Heave this hell-spawn into th' bog again. 
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• for he's better dead nor wick. Hev ye getten no wit to 
see where this mad night's wark 'uU land ye ? " 

There was no mistaking the Master's tone. "I see, 
Peter — clearer than thou dost, may be. But, for all that, 
I have no mind to watch him drawn under by inches. 
Hold thy chatter, man, and get thee across to Withens." 

Peter shuffled off, and the rest made rough efforts to 
bring the warmth back to the sufferer's limbs — ^grudg- 
ingly enough, for they would as lief have warmed a frozen 
adder. 

" Why dost not kill me outright, and have done with 
it ? " asked Black Oarless presently, with a sort of curi- 
osity in his voice. 

" Because we Ling Crag folk have no stomach for kill- 
ing in cold blood. 'Tis for no love spilt between us, never 
fear," answered the Master, quietly. 

" Fool, fool ! Yet, for all thy folly, I mi^st make shift 
to admire thee to-day, before killing thee to-morrow." 

"You will have the power — and most would say you 
have the devilry. For my part, I can only wait and see." 

"Like one of thy own stupid cattle thou art!" cried 
the other i)eevishly, for the cramp was on him still. 
" Death gaping for thee, and thou standest there coolly 
mocking the grim, wormy fellow." 

"Nay," said Kit, with very sober irony, "I stand se- 
cure on the honour of a Carless." 

Black Carless raised himself a little and stared at his 
enemy with sombre eyes. " And our honour bids us slay 
any man who puts us openly to shame. Go home, fool, 
and get one more good night's rest at least." 

" Why, yes. 'Twill be so much gained — ^but they are 
bringing liquor, and I had fain see you in likelier case 
before I leave." 

The Master's voice, so quietly mocking, yet withal so 
tinged with real hospitality, roused Black Carless to his 
extreme pitch of rage. So that Kit, not caring greatly 
to be rated and judging his enemy to be nearer recovery 
than he had thought, moved off along the ridge of the 
moor, only turning once to bid his men drive home the 
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skew-horned cow. Half-way toward Withens, he met 
Peter Marsh returning with the rum. 

" Come thou back, Peter," he said, with a dry laugh ; 
" there is one down yonder who has a seurVy way of ren- 
dering thanks, and 'tis a shame to waste good liquor." 

Peter Marsh looked very sourly at his master as he fell 
into step beside him. " An' what o' gooid lives, sir ? Ye 
set less store by them, I'm thinking." 

But the Master only laughed more harshly; and never 
a word he spoke on the way back to Withens. It was not 
until his men were all abed, and he was left with only his 
dog and the dropping peats on the hearth for company, 
that Kit lost all his brave show, and fell to wondering if 
to-morrow night would find the blood quick in his veins. 
He rose at last, very grey of face and empty of heart, and 
went and stood at the door looking out on his ten-score 
acres, which made a moonlit, dun-green splash on the 
gloomy groundwork of the moor. The dog crept closer to 
his side, and whimpered a little, and kept glancing up 
with a mute question as to what the trouble was. And 
presently the Master turned from gazing at his well- 
loved stretch of pasture and tillage fields, and sought the 
dog's warmer fellowship. 

"Well, lad," he muttered, "'tis much if ever I sow 
those fields again; so let's to bed, and content ourselves 
with knowing that what will be will be, though we racked 
our wits till morning to find a way out. TheSe Carlesses 
never forgive — so be it ; for my part, I am very sleepy." 



CHAPTER X. 

HOW THE CARLESSES FELL IN WITH STRANGE COMPANY. 

The Carlesses, David and Jonathan, found plenty to 
do in Derby during the remainder of the day which 
marked their introduction to Prince Charlie. As they 
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moved among the motley rout of rugged, ill-armed war- 
riors, even David was touched by the picturesqueness, the 
careless devilry, of this ill-fated march on London; but, 
finding his brother far gone already in enthusiasm, he 
judged it prudent to repress any warmth of feeling. 

" There is talk of retreat," said David, when they went 
into the streets after supper. " If the Prince advances on 
London he may win the day yet; but if he goes back to 
Scotland — ^why, his English followers, unless they retreat 
with him, will just have to wait until the King's men come 
and string them up to the nearest tree." 

"He will not retreat," asserted the younger stub- 
bornly; " the Prince is made for desperate adventure, and 
if he had but thee and me, Dave, at his back, he would 
press forward." 

"Thank ye," said David, very drily. "And pretty 
fellows we should look, all three of us, when we came to 
chat with King George's numerous armies. See, lad, we 
have the game in our hands if we can only wait." 

"His Highness showed a different spirit, Dave — and 
one more manly, so it seems to me." 

"Romance does not buy a livelihood, though it pur- 
chases a halter now and then." 

"Now, Dave, art not as old as grandfather Adrian 
yet ; so why should'st pretend to be ? " 

" Thou art a big responsibility, Jonathan my brother," 
laughed David; "so big that I feel like an old man at 
times. Look ye, we have to win our way back to the 
Lonely Valley, and success is the only password. Why 
should we let ourselves be snared by any man's charm 
of manner, even if his hair be well-nigh as long as a 
halter?" 

"Our honour, Dave," suggested Jonathan, with more 
hesitation. 

" Our honour is safe enough. I looked to that when 
thou wast so eager to drink with the Prince. Come, Jona- 
than, keep a cool head upon thy shoulders this once. By 
the Rood, there is a merry din going on here. What is 
afoot? *' he broke off, as they passed the door of a famous 
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water's wading deep,' so that I encouraged him to drink 
a little more, in hopes that the wine and Annan water 
together would drown his gift of rhyme. And, last of all, 
he was growing so tender of heart and watery of eye, and 
disposed to love so many ladies because they were bonnie, 
that I left him to it just as he was fixing a lack-lustre 
look on me, and beginning something about fair Kirk- 
connell lea." 

" Poor Dave ! 'Twould seem he has peppered thee 
rarely — and thou who hatest rhymed verses so," laughed 
Jonathan. 

" He might have guessed as much, and done the thing 
for malice, so eager was he to detain me for the length 
of one more flagon. But between thee and me, lad,' 1 
durst not have risked it. Very suspicious I was of that 
last measure, let alone another to follow — though I feel 
as clear of brain, I must say, as ever I did in my life." 

" Would that I did, too ! " sighed the other, with 
laughable concern. " Not for Prince Charlie's ransom, 
Dave, could I swallow much more strong liquor." 

" For Prince Charlie's ransom," said David, with a 
thump of his fist on the table, " I would do bigger things 
than swallow a flagon of wine." 

He spoke a trifle loudly in his excitement, and those 
about glanced curiously at him. 

" Hi, Dave," whispered Jonathan, plucking him by the 
sleeve, " that ballad-sick friend of thine does not mean to 
lose sight of thee after all. See him yonder, lurching 
through the press toward us." 

The stranger, with an unsober man's persistence, 
showed evident desire to finish the night in David's com- 
pany — so steadily was his eye fixed on him, so rapidly did 
he part the intervening crowd and stagger toward the cor- 
ner where the two Carlesses were sitting. 

David rose to his feet and prepared to make good his 
escape; but before leaving he must needs give a further 
sample of his talent for scheming by a little piece of by- 
play. 

"Come, Jonathan," said he, in a voice that all the 
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room might hear. "'Tis time for all good Jacobites to 
be abed, and not keep drunken hours." 

A smile passed from lip to lip among the seasoned 
elders as they heard this fine lad's words, and thought of 
their own enthusiasm while yet the long, cold march to 
Derby lay in the womb of circumstance. " The Prince 
has need of such," said they, as they watched the two lads 
pass through the tavern door. 

They had gone but a short way up the street when 
a gentle humming sounded close behind them. David, 
turning sharp about, saw his late friend, the Prince's 
double, engaged in making signals to him to slacken pace ; 
whereat he hurried forward, seeing no greater prospect 
of gleaning information than before and fearful of the 
ballads. A sad voice pursued him, singing to a melting 
refrain, — 

*' If ye be my brother Willie, she said, 
As I trow well ye be, 
This night I'll neither eat nor drink. 
But gae along wi' thee." 

So David, laughing at the fellow's whimsical per- 
tinacity, waited for him. " This night ye've drunken 
over weel," he mimicked. 

"Xay, laddie, nay; ye wouldna accuse your brither, 
your ain brither, of being fou?" wailed the Scotchman. 
*^ But gae alang wi^ thee — tum, tum, te, de — ^laddie, lad- 
die ! " he broke off, clinging closer to David's arm and 
raising his voice in agonised appeal. 

"Well, what is it?" 

" I'm sair troubled in my gait. There ought to be a 
judgment on the Prince for this — to hirstle a man so far 
along these clarty English roads that he can gae no far- 
ther. A sair trouble in my gait, laddie, an' I would tak 
it kindly gin ye wad guide me to my lodging, an' may be 
iput me to bed wi' a wee drappie o' guid Scotch whisky i' 
my wame. Sweet Willie was a widow's son, and at her 
stirrup he did run. It's up wi' the bonnets o' bonnie 
Dundee " 
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and led him a merry wild-goose chase across country, 
when he was overcome by the punch and dropped asleep." 

" Trust thee for putting thy wits to good purpose ! " 
cried Jonathan, admiringly. 

"And another matter I learned, too. The Duke of 
Perth and the rest of them mean to appear before Charles 
to-morrow, to discuss the movements of the army. How 
this fellow picked up the knowledge is more than I can 
tell you; but if it be true, lad, we must contrive to be 
present at that council." 

Jonathan stared at him aghast. " Easier said than 
done, Dave. And what use would it be, even were we 
present ? " 

" We shall learn his plans a few hours before the out- 
side world, and make up our minds once for all which 
side to take." 

The other was silent for a while. Then, " The Prince 
is rare and bonnie," he murmured, harping on a well- 
worn string. 

David made a wry face. " So were my friend's 
ladies, who doffed their kirtles green, and waited by the 
tide, and so forth. But is the tide going in or out, 
lad? We shall know to-morrow." 



CHAPTER XL 

AND HOW THEY HID IN AN OAKEN GALLERY. 

David, after dreaming the whole night through of the 
information given him by his drunken friend, awoke 
with a plan in his head — a plan so brilliant, yet withal so 
simple, that he would tell his brother nothing of it until 
it showed nearer to accomplishment. Pinning a white 
cockade in his hat, he led the way into the streets, where 
they heard further talk of a retreat, and angry re- 
monstrance on the part of all the common soldiers. 
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Two couriers came into Derby during the morning, 
and vague rumours were abroad that they brought such 
weighty intelligence as might alter the whole move- 
ments of the army; but, amid all the gossip and specula- 
tion, no one seemed sure of anything, except that the 
Prince had called a council for the afternoon. 

" Where art going, Dave ? " asked Jonathan, as his 
brother linked his arm in his after dinner, and drew him 
down Sadler Gate into the market-place. 

David answered nothing until they had crossed the 
market and turned along Full Street as far as the en- 
trance to the carriage-way of Lord Exeter's house. " To 
the council," he laughed; then checked himself with a 
" Hist, lad ! There goes the Prince himself. Come under 
the shadows here." 

They got under shelter of a roadway elm just as the 
Prince came out of the gate, unattended and on foot. 
Charles halted a while as if uncertain which direction he 
should take; then moved, with a vexed, hurried air, down 
the street and on toward the camp. Soon as he was out 
of sight David went straight through the grounds and in 
at the open door of the house, beckoning Jonathan to fol- 
low him. A servant met them as they crossed the thresh- 
old, and David responded to his glance of inquiry with a 
careless nod. 

" On the Prince's business," he said. 

"His Highness, sir, has this moment left the house. 
Is your business with him urgent ? " 

David looked at the serving-man, and none would have 
guessed from his open regard that he had but lately ob- 
served the Prince walk down the street. " Urgent, good 
fellow? Well — yes, and no. Not so pressing but what it 
can wait ; not so slight but that I would prefer an instant 
audience." 

" Shall I send a messenger to his Highness ? " ven- 
tured the man, awed by David's lordly bearing and the 
cool fashion of command he had, as of one accustomed to 
authority beyond his years. 

" No, I will wait him here. Doubtless the present 
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business of his Highness is more important than my own." 
David affected to move away, then turned again, as if 
anxious to beguile the time of waiting. " For what hour 
is the council fixed ? " he asked. 

"I am not informed, sir." 

"Ah — ^we were simimoned for two o^ the clock; but 
doubtless some emergency has prevented it. Has my 
Lord Murray yet come in ? " 

" 'No, sir — ^the Prince left no word." 

" Nor the Duke of Perth ? " went on David, cutting 
short the man's hesitating periods. 

"No, sir. There is no one here but Mr. Hay, his 
Highness's secretary. Shall I take your names to him ? " 

" By no means. Our business is not with secretaries," 
snapped David, salting his off-hand hauteur with one or 
two of the oaths which he had lately learned; strong lan- 
guage being, he thought, a likely method of over-awing 
this sort of menial. " Well, as we must wait, we had bet- 
ter find a place of comfort. 'Tis draughty and raw in 
this hall. Show us the council room, fellow." 

" I know of no council," reiterated the man, bewildered ^ 
and a little annoyed. 

"Well, then, the room where his Highness receives 
formal visitors. Pestel but thou art as dull a fellow as 
any I have met with since we crossed the Border." 

The man, muttering to himself, preceded them along 
a passage leading from the great main hall, and opened 
the door of a long, narrow room, furnished as a banquet- 
ing chamber. David, glancing this way and that, espied a 
broad oaken gallery that ran round three sides of the 
room, its beams resting upon slender marble pillars. 

" We can wait here, I presume, until his Highness re- 
turns?" he said, and waved his hand toward the door, 
with such a negligent indication of authority as left the 
servant no other alternative than to retire — even had he 
been less inclined to have done with these young rufflers. 
" Oh, and should the Duke of Perth or my Lord Murray 
appear, tell them that a friend is waiting here, and send 
them in," David called after him. 
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"By the lord Harry I Art a cool fellow with thy 
tongue," muttered Jonathan, soon as his wonder allowed 
him to find voice. 

" There will be time enough to laugh over it by-and- 
by," said David, moving quietly to the door and closing 
it. "We have to climb those slippery marble pillars, 
Jonathan, before we can afford to waste our words." 

Jonathan, beginning to grasp the spirit of the adven- 
ture, laughed soberly as he set himself to the task. Twice 
they attempted the climb, and twice they slipped down 
the smooth round of marble. Every moment lost added 
to the fear of discovery; for the Prince might return at 
any time. The thought made them doubly nervous, and 
Jonathan had to rally their drooping spirits. 

" Dost remember the greasy pole at Marshcotes Fair ? " 
he whispered. "We climbed it royally at the third at- 
tempt." 

" And will climb this, too ! " cried David gaily. Yet a 
shade saddened he felt, amid all these new adventures, to 
think of the far-off life on Ling Crag Moor, and of Marsh- 
cotes Fair, and of old Adrian, who showed a wondrous 
kindly personage as seen through the haze of exile. 

Climb, and slip, and strain, they were up the pillars at 
last; then they laid hold of the oaken balustrade, and 
hoisted themselves round the outstanding gallery-floor. 

" I fancied 'twould prove harder to gain access to a 
royal council," said David, seating himself on one of the 
many chairs of delicate workmanship which lined the 
gallery. 

"We are not out of the wood yet. Suppose they 
search the gallery before they begin?" 

"Why should they? They will be too busy with the 
pressing affairs in hand to think of aught else." 

The time of waiting seemed endless, and Jonathan 
was just about to tell his brother some racy story, over- 
heard in a tavern the night before, when David plucked 
him by the sleeve. 

" Hush ! " said he. " That was the Prince's voice." 

They slipped from their chairs to the gallery floor and 
9 
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peeped through the balustrade. It was the Prince of 
yesterday who came into the room — ^yet not quite the 
Prince of yesterday. The gay look was altogether gone 
from his eyes and a little of the uprightness from his bear- 
ing. Behind him was John Hay, his secretary for the 
time being, and the servant of whom David had recently 
had speech. 

" There were two gentlemen, your Highness, but lately 
inquiring for you," said the servant. 

The Prince lifted his eyes from the floor, with a far-off 
glance at the man. " Their names ? " he asked listlessly. 

"They gave no names, your Highness. They spoke 
of some council, and asked to be allowed to await your 
Highness in the room here." 

"Then, where the devil are they?" flashed Charles, 
irritably. "It does not matter," he added, before the 
servant had time to stammer a rejoinder. " If they call 
again, tell me; if they do not, so much the better. I am 
weary of 'these gentlemen who wait for me' — to retreat 
— sick to death of them ! " 

" Listen, Jonathan ! " whispered his brother. " Was I 
wise in counselling prudence? The Prince must have 
been talking with his officers, and he is not best pleased 
with their conversation, it seems." 

Charles sat himself down at the head of the long din- 
ing-table, and spread out some papers which he held in 
his hands. He tried to read the papers, fumbled ner- 
vously from sheet to sheet, and finally lay back in his 
chair. His secretary glanced at him furtively from time 
to time, in a weak, half -apologetic fashion that spoke ill 
for his strength to meet a crisis. 

" Well, Mr. Hay," said the Prince, with a grim attempt 
at banter, " it is fortunate that a long morning's disputa- 
tion with these gentlemen has prepared me a little for 
the greater struggle. For this council will be a stormy 
one, my faith ; they will gain courage from their numbers, 
and we shall have my Lords Murray and Pitsligo and 
half-a-dozen others singing retreat in chorus — retreat 
and cowardice. Oh, the fools, the fools! To draw back 
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now, when Wade and Cumberland are both outwitted — 
when only the rotten camp at Finehley stands between 
us and London. You are here betimes, my Lord Murray; 
I bid you welcome," he broke off, as a tall man, sinewy 
of body and imperious of face, came clanking into the 
room. 

"I am proud to be abroad, early or late, when the 
safety of your Highness is in question," said the other 
stiffly. 

The two men eyed each other in a way which argued 
that little sympathy was lost between them. They chat- 
ted idly of this and that — Lord Murray glancing at the 
door between each sentence — ^luitil the talk fell through 
for lack of nourishment. Each knew what thought was 
uppermost in the other's mind; neither would approach 
the vexed topic. And the Carless lads, peering through 
the balcony rails, had just begun to wonder how these two 
could sit there with never a word between them, when a 
lean old greybeard, of a canny face and watchful eye, 
came quietly into the room. 

Charles looked at the new-comer with a poor attempt 
at welcome. " It is the younger men who prove the lag- 
gards; I congratulate you. Lord Pitsligo, on your punc- 
tual zeal." 

" My zeal is in your Highness's service," said Pitsligo 
smoothly. " Your Highness has discovered the true Phi- 
losopher's Stone, which turns all duties into pleasures." 

" The velvet paw — wait till he unsheathes the claws," 
muttered David to his brother. 

And the Prince's half -ironical bow, with no word to 
befriend it, said much the same. Pitsligo, however, did 
not seem to heed the coolness of his reception, but fell to 
talking apart with Lord George Murray, while the Duke 
of Perth, who had just entered, engaged the Prince's ear. 

One by one they drifted in, but only on the faces of 
the Irish officers was there anything approaching cheeri- 
ness. The Duke of Perth, separating himself from the 
rest, went over to the hearth-place and began stirring the 
logs with his boot. 
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- It was clear that a great battle was to be fought, not 
before the walls of London, but in this very banqueting- 
hall; and Charles's manner, as he rose to address his offi- 
cers, curiously blended defiance with desperation. 

" Grentlemen,'' he began, " I think we all know what 
object has brought us here this afternoon. There is need 
of few words — either we march straight upon London, 
or we abandon our advantages once and for all. You are 
aware what my own view is. The army is thirsty for 
battle; I am thirsty for battle. Are my officers more 
chary of their skins ? " 

His secretary glanced up at him, entreatingly ; but 
Charles frowned down his silent protest. The Prince's 
curt address, the sombre look on the faces of his hearers, 
left no doubt that this meeting was but the climax of 
many previous hot debates. That very morning Charles 
had been in and out among them, arguing, storming, 
pleading ; he knew, well enough, in what temper these gen- 
tlemen had come to meet him. Yet the secretary, for all 
his confusion under his master's frowning rebuke, said to 
himself that it was unwise, sadly unwise, to adopt this 
tone toward men who already were rubbed raw by long 
weeks of friction. 

One after another rose to speak, Charles growing mani- 
festly more impatient with each fresh tribute to the pre- 
vailing desire for retreat. Pitsligo, lean and specious and 
confident in his great repute for prudence, talked of cer- 
tain destruction and an indelible stain on the Scottish 
people, unless they marched back post-haste to their own 
country. As his dry, precise periods fell on Charleses ear, 
the Prince began to, drum on the table with his fingers; 
his manner grew more unbending, his lips more tightly 
compressed. Still the old man talked on — of Cumberland 
and Marshal Wade and the Elector at Finchley, of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, of sure disaster; and still the Prince's 
brow grew more clouded. 

"A prudent speech — a very prudent speech, my Lord 
Pitsligo," murmured Charles, when he had finished. 

David, forgetful of his responsibilities, nudged Jona- 
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than slily, and pointed downward to where Pitsligo stood. 
"His knees are sadly weak, eh, brother, to cdrry such 
a weight of prudence ? " he whispered. 

Whereat Jonathan gave a smothered crack of laughter, 
and those below glanced sharply up. But there was noth- 
ing to be seen. 

"Kats, my Lord Pitsligo — ^merely rats," said Charles, 
with such impatient drollery in his voice as set them all 
laughing, despite their heat and irritation. " Come, Lord 
Murray, you have something to say, I believe? What 
is it?" 

Lord George Murray rose, blunt, unpolished of phrase, 
eager to over-ride all niceties of sentiment. And he was 
ready with some vague plan for prosecuting a war in 
Scotland, once they had left England well behind. 
Neither voice nor eye betokened that Lord Murray had/ 
any great confidence in his own plan; his air suggested, 
rather, that it was merely a concession, listlessly dropped 
to assuage a lad's hot zeal for fighting. And in this he 
showed the same foolish spirit which actuated both sides 
in this pre-determined argument — the same carelessness 
whether or not he offended the man whom he aimed to 
convince. It was only when he came to the need for re- 
treat that he seemed in bitter earnest. 

"As well fall upon our swords, your Highness, Here 
and now, as press forward to ensure a death as certain, 
and perchance more lingering," he finished. 

"You were not of this mind at Macclesfield," flashed 
Charles, bitterly ; " then it was that Lord Murray's cry 
that we should fight Cumberland to the death." 

" I was not of that mind at Macclesfield," retorted the 
other hotly. " Then, we had come so far into England, 
with no prospect of help behind us to fall back upon, that 
retreat seemed suicide. But the papers, your Highness, 
the papers ! " pointing to the table. " Are we to reason 
like children, without weighing the value of each fresh 
turn of circumstance? Is Lord John Drummond's letter 
nothing? Is the information of our courier nothing, that 
there are thirty thousand men awaiting us at Finchley 
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after we have fought Cumberland's tried troops of Eng- 
lish, Swiss, and Hessian ? Lord Drummond has landed at 
Montrose from France with the Irish piquets and the 
Royal Scots; and seven thousand others will join him, or 
have already done so. That, your Highness, is why I 
have changed my mind since Macclesfield; it is madness 
now to go forward, and plain common-sense to fall back 
upon Lord Drummond's forces." 

Charles could forbear no longer. "Lord Murray, 
you will, I think, live to fight another day," he flashed. 
" My Highlanders and I want to fight before our blood 
runs cold for lack of action. A war in Scotland, say you ? 
Go back to our country and tell them there how we 
fled North like frightened hares, directly we learned that 
the foe was close upon us ? A pest on this English air I 
It seems to have driven sane men's wits astray. See you, 
gentlemen, we have won our way to Derby, not by pru- 
dence, not by a nice calculation of all the evils which 
might happen to us, but through a sure instinct that 
Heaven and good fortune were with us. . Who would have 
given a farthing for our chance of outwitting Wade and 
Cumberland ? Yet we did it. Who would have thought my 
plucky Highlanders could have borne the weariness of the 
long march through England, with never a swing of the 
claymore to warm them ? And, now that we are sure of bat- 
tle, we should thank God that He has given us the enemy 
to cheer our spirits, instead of crying, * They will kill us, 
they will kill us,' like women watching at the tail of battle." 

" The devotion of the common soldiers is blind, your 
Highness," said Pitsligo. " It is our part to use fore- 
thought on their behalf, and to lead them with such safety 
as is compatible with honour." 

"Blind, is it?" broke in Charles, stormily. "Then I 
would, my lord, that you, and Lord Murray, and all of 
you were sightless until London town is won. You have 
spoken of the little help which France has given us, and 
more than once I have disclaimed all trust, not in the 
zeal of His Majesty of France, but in that of his min- 
isters ; yet this I know — and the thought is a prudent one. 
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mind you — that if we follow hard in the wake of our ad- 
vantages, if we strike at London fearlessly and well, help 
will pour in from every side. But yesterday I received 
intelligence-— intelligence from a strange quarter, and 
coming in a curious guise — ^which leads me to believe that 
the Welsh loyalists are arming in our behalf; they may 
be ready at this moment to join us." 

" Can you bring forward the proof, your Highness ? 
And are they near enough to join forces with us now?" 
asked Pitsligo. " If the Welsh were to come only in time 
to see us lying piecemeal on the field, they woidd scarce 
be strong enough to avenge us — ^nor even to protect them- 
selves from a like fate." 

Charles was silent for a while. Should he tell them of 
Helen Wynne and the letter lost by her ? He had thought 
much of her hurried, disconnected account of what had 
passed, and he had grown more and more sure that the 
messenger who had dropped wounded at the gate had 
carried tidings of a formidable rising of the Welsh under 
Sir William Watkins Wynne. More than once he had 
been disposed to tell his officers the story, while arguing 
with them before they came to him this morning; but he 
had repressed the inclination, recognising that his infor- 
mation was precisely of that vague and uncertain na- 
ture which would most exasperate them in their present 
humour. He put it aside now for the same reason, and 
because his spleen was touched. 

"I have no proof, as you understand the. word, my 
Lord Pitsligo. Even on matters of the future, you love 
to see Fortune's ledgers, with debit and credit writ in a 
fair round hand to guide your calculations." 

Again the secretary glanced at his master ; and Charles 
smiled sourly at the entreaty written on his face. 

" We may dismiss all thought of the Welsh, I take it," 
said Pitsligo, with a meaning shrug. 

A dismal silence fell on them. The Irish officers 
looked uneasily at each other, and now one of them seempd 
about to speak, and now another. Lochiel, Murray, and 
the rest, wore a set air, which said, as plainly as words 
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could do, that they were proof against everything except 
sound argument. 

Charles thrust his peevishness aside with an effort, and 
made one more good bid for their attention. " I have 
reason on my side, friends, as well as you. Success is 
the only open-sesame to English hearts. We have yet to 
win our spurs, the Jacobites in England think; but let 
us once move forward resolutely, and fight, and drive 
through the barriers which lie between this and London, 
and they will bethink them of honour in time to help us 
to overawe the capital. Gentlemen, I entreat you — in the 
name of God, and of the King, my fatherr-that you go 
with me to London." 

The Irishmen applauded warmly, and from them 
came the first words of support which Charles had heard 
since the Council began. And right well they spoke, 
once they had found courage to let loose their generous 
enthusiasm for sentiment, as opposed to sheer, hard- 
headed logic. But Lord Murray, rugged, inexorable, re- 
iterated the oft-repeated statement that, with their pres- 
ent numbers, it was hopeless to fight even one battle — at 
Finchley — and afterwards hold the capital with their 
weakened forces ; and there might, in fact, be three armies 
to meet, not one alone. 

"And we would break clear through them all! And 
those of us who survived would play a pibroch through 
London streets. And if we died, Lord Murray, our own 
honour, and Scotland's honour, would keep itself un- 
stained. Perth, what say you ? " 

As if sure of countenance from this quarter, the Prince 
turned eagerly toward the man of grave, dignified, and 
quiet bearing, who, taking no part whatever in the dis- 
cussion, had remained with his back to the company, his 
forehead resting against the mantel. Suddenly he raised 
his head, in answer to the question, and glanced at the 
Prince — ^half apologetically, it seemed. 
. " I am entirely of the general mind, your Highness. 
It is madness to press on to London," he said, in a low, 
firm voice. 
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Lord Murray looked dourly at this new participant in 
the debate, as if it irked him that the Duke had concurred 
in any of his own opinions. 

"You, too, Perth I" muttered Charles. "AH against 
me — all I Gentlemen, remember I am your leader; how 
if I command you to march on London ? " His voice was 
husky with restrained passion. 

" Loyalty might compel," answered Lord Murray slow- 
ly; "but wisdom would be dinning at our ears through 
march and fight." 

" My Highlanders, Lord Murray, my blessed, wn-titled 
Highlanders, know nothing of wisdom, thank God 1 " re- 
joined the Prince. 

" Your Highness — " began Perth. 

"No, Perth I Let these others prate of wisdom, and 
retreat, and cowardice, but I cannot bear it from you." 

Lord Murray made a hot, impatient movement for- 
ward, then checked himself as his neighbour touched him 
on the elbow. 

" Steady, Murray I Keep your cursed temper within 
bounds for this one day. We can only win by coolness," 
whispered Pitsligo, the cautious Lowlander. 

Charles rose on the sudden, and pointed to the door. 
"You will break my heart between you, you prudent 
friends of the Stuarts. Leave me to think it over, and 
return to-night to hear my answer." 

One by one they trooped out, until the Prince was left 
alone with his secretary. 

" Have you any commands, your Highness ? " mur- 
mured the secretary, coming close to Charles's side. 

" No, none. Leave me to my devils. I had rather lie 
under twenty feet of earth than retreat ! " cried the 
Prince, repeating a phrase which he had used more than 
once during the hottest of the controversy. 

The secretary went softly from the room; and, when 
there was none to see him, as he thought, Charles gave 
way to the tears which had all but blinded him more than 
once during this ill-fated council. He dropped into a 
chair, and hid his head in his hands, and sobbed aloud. 
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" If there were no leaders but myself," he muttered 
brokenly, " my bonnie Highlanders would lift the Stuarts 
to the throne — ay, though all 'England massed in arms 
against us." 

The Carless twins watched from their gallery, not 
greatly understanding that the fortunes of a dynasty had 
just now set out on the drear road of disaster. It was 
all an adventure to them, and this gallant Prince's tears, 
though they shocked and disturbed, were little more than 
so much of a play that was being acted for their benefit. 

Charles lifted himself on one elbow. " Mr. Hay I " he 
called. 

The secretary, perplexed, quiet, undemonstratively 
officious, appeared in the doorway. 

" Bring me a flagon of wine, and see that it is full to 
the brim." 

Charles drank the wine greedily, and called for an- 
other flagon, and yet another. The secretary hovered 
vaguely about the room, after bringing the third measure. 

" Does your Highness remember — " he ventured diffi- 
dently. 

" Remember what ? You are all alike to-day, you 
thinner-skinned among my following. You stop in the 
middle of your sentences, you hesitate, and grow con- 
fused. What is it, man, what is it ? " 

" There is a great decision that must be come to before 
night, your Highness, and ^" 

The Prince interrupted him with a grating laugh, very 
different in quality from the breezy merriment which 
David and Jonathan had heard from him but yesterday, 
as he jested with Lochiel and the others on the steps of 
this same house. " I see," he cried ; " you may save your- 
self the discomfort of saying it plainly. I must keep my 
head clear, eh? Clear for what? To listen to this 
damned Lowlander, Pitsligo, babbling of Scottish honour 
and Lowland caution ; to hear my Lord Murray urge that 
victory would prove a broken reed ; to be silent while even 
Perth throws in his lot with the malcontents? Nay, 
drink will give me a clearer head for counsel of such sort. 
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Full to the brim again^ and may there be wine enough in 
Derby, or whisky, for all my Highlanders to drink them 
out of sorrow, when once they learn that we are to leave 
London behind us. My God ! if only men were men." 

The winter sun crept downward, touching the stained 
window-glass with sombre red and yellow fire as it moved. 
And still the Prince sat drinking, while the two lads 
watched him, stiff and weary from their long vigil, yet not 
daring to make a movement, lest their presence should be 
noted. And little either of them guessed that the last 
seal of all was being set upon the Stuart cause — that 
Charles was preparing himself to meet resistance almost 
meekly; yet, in after years, they thought of the scene 
they had witnessed, and understood it in some sort, and 
wondered how the route would have lain from Derby had 
the Prince not drunk his will away. 

** Jonathan," whispered Dave, " if I had drank the half 
of that, I should not be sitting in a chair as he is doing. 
His head must be iron — or oak — or it possesses the gift 
of swelling like a sponge." 

Yet, though Charles had a head so strong for liquor 
that there was scarce his equal in all Scotland, wine made 
headway with him after a different fashion, as it does al- 
ways with men who are proof against its more wonted 
effects. The thought which was uppermost in his mind 
when he began to drink was strengthened, to the point 
of mania, by further excess. And to-day he was con- 
vinced that, though he fought these officers of his to the 
last, he would be compelled to yield ; and each successive 
flagon increased the sorry conviction, until he thought of 
argument and entreaty only as so many formal tributes 
laid upon the grave of high endeavour. 

As the Prince sat drinking, his secretary watching at 
the door to keep away intruders, a light step sounded 
down the passage. 

"Is his Highness in the room here?" asked Helen 
Wynne. 

"Yes," said the secretary; "but he is scarce in fit 
mood ^" 
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"What do you mean, sir? Has the debate gone all 
against him? " broke in the girl. 

The secretary eyed her sourly. " The debate ? Yes, 
that and all else has gone against him — and our lives are 
racing down-stream, too, as fast as they can whirl. So, 
you are bent on going in? Well, it is no affair of mine; 
you are a privileged guest here — strain the privilege to 
its uttermost, if you are so minded, but do not come to 
me for comfort afterwards." 

Into the musty quietness of the room stepped the slim 
lad who had received so warm a greeting from the Prince 
but yester-morn. So low was the room, so gloomy the 
wainscoting and narrow the windows, that it was almost 
dark here, though the sun without had scarce done climb- 
ing down the sky. But David's eyes were grown accus- 
tomed to the gloom, and as he noted how softly, how 
daintily, the stranger moved across the floor, many stray 
gleams of suspicion seemed merged on the sudden into 
one. The lad's want of pluck, when attacked on the road 
— ^his odd trick of blushing out of season — most of all, 
the Prince's offering him the cup to kiss yester-morn — all 
this recurred to David's mind, and he looked hard at Jona- 
than to see if he, too, had seen through the frail disguise. 
And, when he found that Jonathan's face showed inno- 
cent of any such suspicion, he wondered at his dulness — 
as men do wonder at the ease with which a riddle is 
guessed once they are informed of the answer. 

Charles sat at the table, his face buried in his hands. 
Por a while the girl stood there, motionless, as if afraid to 
intrude such poor consolation as she had to offer ; but pity 
got the better of her. She came softly up to him and 
rested one hand lightly on his arm. 

" My Prince ! " she whispered. 

He lifted his head, with a look of deadly weariness. 
"Nay, no Prince, child. A leader who has to follow his 
subordinates." 

" Oh, hush — hush, your Highness, for pity's sake ! 
You are speaking beyond hearing of your own good heart ; 
you are, indeed. — ^What if the world does seem to be 
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against you? Yours is the sacred cause, and our Lady 
intercedes for all such causes." 

" You are the good saint of this luckless day, I think," 
he said, smiling at her eager loyalty. 

" But such a weak saint — so utterly weak, your High- 
ness. If only I were a man, to do and dare for you ! " 

David stole another look at Jonathan, to find him 
staring in wonderment at Helen Wynne, and leaning so 
far beyond the railing, as he did so, that his brother had 
to pull him back, lest the creaking of the oak should 
warn the others of their presence. 

" If you were a man ! " echoed the Prince. " Nay, be 
content. If you were a man. Mistress Wynne, you would 
begin to talk of prudence and retreat. Child, you must 
forgive my bitterness, but they have broken my heart, 
these friends of mine. Nothing matters, save London — 
and London I shall lose. See you ! " His voice gained 
tone, his eyes lit up. " I have ridden my fortune rough- 
shod over difficulties which seemed unconquerable; al- 
ready I have led my army against odds that made the good 
God laugh to see them. I could ride fortune into London 
—on to the throne itself — and I have to skulk North again 
like a beaten hound." 

"You need not retreat, my Prince." The girPs voice 
was quiet, yet strangely firm, as if she had gathered up all 
the Prince's lost determination. 

He smiled at her, gravely. " Your faith is big, child." 

" Ah, now you think me foolish, and ignorant of all 
the little things which go to make battles and marches — 
and so I am; but this I know, your Highness, that there 
is a greater thing than knowledge — faith, and our Lady's 
tears of intercession. What is Lord Murray — ^what is any 
man in all your army, to go against your judgment? 
Push them to the wall I Your Highlanders will follow 
you, never fear." 

" Well spoken, lass I " muttered David from his gal- 
lery. He could no way reconcile this eager girl with the 
timorous lad who had lately let himself be robbed by one 
poor highwayman. 
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"But will the Highlanders follow?" answered the 
Prince, impatiently. "Your kinswoman was Highland- 
born, and she has taught you all their ways, you say — 
even the pibrochs you know by heart. You should know, 
then, how they follow, each his own chieftain first, and 
his Prince afterwards. Their love for me is of yesterday; 
but love of their chiefs is in the blood, down the long 
generations." 

Very delicate was the blush that crept into the girPs 
face. "And you should know, my Prince, how a loyal 
love can oust deeper feelings than those you speak of — 
can oust a maiden's modesty, and fear, and love of home. 
I followed you to Derby for love of the true cause; I 
would follow you to the world's end for the same. Will 
strong men do less ? " 

" Zounds, David ! If thou hadst a voice like that to 
plead with thee, and such a face to back it, would'st say 
nay ? " whispered Jonathan Carless. 

"Not I, wherever it led me," answered David, his 
weariness clean overcome. 

The Prince rose after an interval of gloomy silence. 
" I will go and plead with these cautious gentlemen ; per- 
haps I shall win them to consent," he said at last. But 
his voice was weary, and his air dispirited. 

" It means retreat," muttered David, as he watched the 
Prince and his companion move across the floor, 

" The girl is right ! " cried Jonathan, soon as they 
were left alone. " If I had those wild Highlanders behind 
njj^f I would not stop this side of London for a handful of 
old women. — But, Dave, to think we never guessed ! Why, 
she has all a girl's ways — and a prettier face than even 
Mistress Thorne can boast." 

" Poor Jonathan I " said David, in his old dry way. 
"Hast a heart to give to every pretty face that charms 
it?" 

"I am not made of ice, as some folk would seem to 
be. Who would not rave about " 

"Not I, for one — ^being too busy just now with the 
question as to how we can get out of this gallery. Ugh! 
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my legs are cramped, and all my body aches. "No more 
hiding up aloft for me, Jonathan, if I can help it." 

A fresh difficulty confronted them, now that they were 
free to make good their escape. It had been hard enough 
to climb into their hiding-place, but to get down again 
was impossible, owing to the projecting gallery floor; the 
most they could do was to swing from the balustrades and 
drop to the slippery oak below, risking the effects of the 
fall and the uproar consequent upon it. David, i)eering 
about, saw at one comer of the gallery a low door, which 
had been used in old days by the minstrels who played for 
those at meat in the hall; he tried the handle and found 
that the door gave way to pressure, with a good deal of 
complaint and a dropping of heavy cobwebs. Stepping 
on tip-toe, they gained a little room full of old pictures 
set with their faces to the wall, littered with cups and 
punch-bowels, cracked or broken, all of which were cov- 
ered so thick with dust and mildew that the room was 
plainly situated in a little-used portion of the house. 
Picking their way through the rubbish, the twins found 
a crazy stairway. 

"Gad, though, it looks like the way to a dungeon," 
muttered Jonathan, following David into the darkness. 

" The way to a side-door, more likely," growled David. 
" It will never do to go through the hall again, if we can 
help it. The Prince's guard may be stationed there, and 
they will be rude enough to ask us — " The rest of his 
sentence was lost, as he slipped on a crumbling step and 
fell with a crash against the door at the bottom. 

"Art hurt, Dave?" whispered Jonathan, reaching the 
stair-foot in more sober fashion. 

David picked himself up, and saw that he, and the 
wreckage of the worm-eaten door, had fallen into a narrow 
alley hedged with box on either hand. " Not much — ^and 
I have broken the door from its hinges, at any rate, so 
there is that trouble saved. Come on ; there is no time to 
waste, after making noise enough to rouse the Watch," he 
muttered, and began to run down the alley. 

But they were brought up sharp again, this time by 
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a sound of voices and laughter which came from an out- 
building at the far end of the alley. On their right an 
opening in the hedge showed them a glimpse of garden 
shrubs, shivering disconsolately as the blustering wind 
passed over them. It was a risk, doubtless, to pass in 
full view of the house, but there was no help for it. They 
left the sheltering hedge, ran quickly along a few yards of 
open ground, then dodged in and out among the ever- 
greens until they gained the bank of Derwent River, 
which ran its clear, leisurely course at the foot of the 
garden. 

" I looked for some sort of a lane that would take us 
back into town," said David, pulling up at the river's edge 
with a blank look at Jonathan. 

" What, then ? " cried the other, merrily. " Yon hedge 
should be an easy matter to climb after the marble pillars, 
and we may find a lane at the far side." 

But the hedge, as it chanced, was no more than the 
boundary between the Earl of Exeter's garden and his 
neighbour's; and it was only after much climbing and 
much trespassing in private grounds that the Carlesses 
did at last strike a' muddy lane, which brought them at 
the end of fivescore yards or so into the market square. 
Eor Eell Street, though lying fair in the middle of the 
town, was noteworthy by reason of the bigness and great 
number of the private houses communicating with it. 

Not a sound of discovery or pursuit had reached the 
twins, and they found themselves secure again with no 
little wonder that their spying had not met with more 
signal punishment than aching limbs afforded, and an in- 
tolerable thirst, which would let their hunger speak when 
once it was assuaged. 

Jonathan heaved a sigh of relief. "We were let off 
very lightly, Dave," he laughed. "Come to our tavern, 
for my throat is dry as dust." 

They had scant time during the rest of the day for 
thought of what had passed like a play before them in the 
banquet-hall. Their own fortunes pressed more eagerly 
for a hearing, and there was little doubt now whether the 
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Prince would decide for advance and possible victory, or 
for retreat and certain failure. All depended upon that, 
and Charles was already beaten. How, then, were they to 
trim their sails, now that they had learned which way the 
wind blew? 

But human deliberations were ever the sport of cir- 
cumstances, and what men seek they rarely find. And so 
it fell out that the Carlesses joined neither King's nor 
Pretender's standard, but hatched a scheme of such amaz- 
ing audacity as would have startled them out of their 
wits had they formed it in cold blood beforehand, rather 
than dropped into it on the spur of a moment's inspira- 
tion. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

JEREMY DODD UTTERS A TRUE PROPHECY. 

Three days had gone by since Christopher Ricroft 
put his enemy in the bog, and still Black Carless had made 
no sign. The Master went gravely about his work as 
usual, even though it chanced to lead him very near the 
confines of the Lonely Valley. It was not that he boasted, 
even to himself, that he was without fear of the hanging 
sword; rather, he held his life valueless now, and a cer- 
tain dogged strength in him made him resolved to go for- 
ward with each task as it came — to die, since die he must, 
in the very midst of doing what lay ready to his hand, as 
befitted a Ricroft of Withens. Now and then, as he 
worked, or rated the farm-hands sharply for their sloth, 
or walked from, one field to another, he would glance be- 
hind him with sudden apprehension ; but not often did he 
forget himself thus far, and always, after so doing, he 
turned about to Peter Marsh, and set that privileged 
grumbler wondering how it came about that the young 
master had, in a short day or two, learned such a power of 
brisk abuse and farmerly devotion to his duty. 
10 
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Peter retaliated, in his own grim way, for the changed 
positions of master and man. Not once did Ricrof t come 
into kitchen or mistal when Peter Marsh chanced to be 
there, but the old man glanced up at him with a sour 
laugh. " Well, sir, ye're noan dead, seemingly," he would 
say. Once, however, the Master stopped ; and, instead of • 
passing by with a shade of disquiet in his face, he an- 
swered Peter's snarl. 

" Ay, Peter, still living," he answered, alfnost merrily. 
"Dead men tell no tales, thou thinkest? And, when I 
am gone, there is a chance that the loss of the skew- 
homed cow may be forgotten." Whereat the lads and 
wenches of the farm raised such a roar of laughter, that 
Peter swore he would bide the coming of a likelier time, 
when the Master had lost his brief spell of smartness and 
settled down to his old dullish level. 

They must have their grim jests, their jealousies, these 
folk, but one and all in Withens were down-spirited from 
fear of the Carlesses ; and they would have been yet more 
uneasy -had not Kit given them something else to* think 
about by driving them from morning to night to do twice 
the work he had ever before demanded of them. He be- 
gan to break up afresh the outlying fields which had pro- 
voked Peter Marsh's contempt ; no* toil seemed too hard 
for the Master, and what had so lately been distasteful, 
seemed now to add a new zest to the life which he held on 
such a doubtful tenure. 

Yet, in danger or security, no one thought of seeking 
shelter beyond reach of the Lonely Folk. Not one of 
them but had been bred on the land; Withens was home 
to them — as well die outright, they thought, as carry on 
a maimed existence away from the old familiar mistals, 
stables and fields whose language they knew. So they 
worked on steadily; and a stranger, knowing nothing of 
the undercurrent of life at the farm, would have said that 
all went very well and orderly with those who dwelt at 
Withens. 

Black Carless himself had caught a shrewd touch of 
ague from the bog, that was keeping him a prisoner now 
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in the Lonely Valley. And, the longer he sat idly by the 
hearth, the darker grew his mood, the tougher his hatred 
for the man who had brought this shame upon hinL He 
had fought with men, fought fairly with sword or pistol, 
and none had smirched his pride; and now he had fallen 
at the hands of one whose way of life he despised, whose 
birth he would no way acknowledge. In between his 
gusts of frenzied rage he would pause to wonder if there 
were any girl about the moorside through whom he could 
give this fellow Ricroft the sharpest stab of all; to rack 
Kit's soul to its uttermost, and then .to kill him when the 
first anguish was overpast — ay, there would be vengeance 
there I But he guessed nothing of Kit's wooing, nor could 
he trouble to enquire about so mean a matter ; it would be 
better, after all, to go out, soon as this cursed shivering 
left him, and strike the good blow before his victim re- 
solved on flight. 

And, while his enemy raged and fretted, the Master of 
Withens began, little by little, to lose the first vivid sense 
of danger. A purpose was ripening in his mind — ^ripen- 
ing slowly, but very surely, like an ear of his own hard- 
won com. Ho^ came it, he stopped to ask himself — 
with a sudden wonder that his mind had been too 
dull to admit the thought before — ^how came it that he 
and his brother-gentry were so full of their twisted feuds 
that they had no leisure in which to show a solid front 
to the pretensions of these Carlesses? 

Very sober was the pace of Kit's brain; so that his 
scheme of retaliation showted yet as a blurred cloud, no 
bigger than a man's hand. Dimly he saw himself leading 
a troop of heath-men to the attack, saw the Carlesses 
down-smitten and dispersed, saw Jessie's doubtful regard 
for him turned to love by the touchstone of success. But 
how to make the first step forward ? He might ride across 
to Joshua Shackleton's, the bitter foe of every Ricroft 
that breathed, and suggest that the old feud be sunk in 
the common danger. But was Joshua like to risk his own 
neck in order to help him with an ill-framed project? 
True, the Thome's would be with him, and the Sunder- 
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softness, soon as she was sure there was excuse enough to 
show it. And because it was easier work to plough a 
brink-field than to keep back his tale from her, he 
grew exceeding gruff of voice and harsh of face. " Tut, 
child! Art full of fancies. Get to bed, and sleep some 
little sense into thy child's head." 

" So this is the thanks you give me, sir, for wasting 
two thoughts on your welfare. I give you good-night, 
and my thanks for a lesson learned." 

"Nay, Jessie! Not *you,' but 'thou,' as it has al- 
ways been." 

But she would listen to none of his stammered pro- 
tests. Already she was half-way up the stair, and he was 
battling with his fierce desire to follow and tell her all 
the excuse he had for being so rough of speech; but he 
would not yield, and Jessie, though she went slowly and 
more slowly up the last remaining steps, had no further 
plea for pardon from her lover that night. 

Squire Thorne was filling a pipe, when Kit came back 
to the parlour. " Sit down, lad," he said ; " 'tis time both 
of us were a-bed; but there is a matter I want to talk 
over with thee. Thy man, Peter Marsh, was at Saxilton 
to-day." 

"Ay, selling sheep," said Kit, as if he did not know 
well enough what was in his uncle's mind. 

" I met him in the market-place, and he had a queer 
tale to tell me, interspersed with groanings, as Peter's 
way is, and protests that thou would'st be the ruin of them 
all at Withens." 

" With my slack ways, did he say ? " put in the nephew. 

"Nay, with thy hot-headed, eager ways it was this 
time. Peter is getting old, I fear, to shift so with the 
wind. But, lad, this is no jesting matter. If it be true 
thou didst put this Black Carless in the bog " 

" It is true, uncle. I could do no less, when the fool 
had so little discretion as to bid me drive my own beast 
to his Valley for him." 

"He asked as much as that, did he?" said Squire 
Thorne, sharply. "Then, lad, thou could'st do no less. 
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as thou say'st. And I repent me of naming thee a fool, 
as I was tempted to at the first blush. Well, then, as 
matters are so, and neither calling names nor crying will 
mend them, what are we to do ? Canst leave Withens for 
a while, and not return till this bad business has blown 
over?" 

"Nay!" said Kit, bluntly. "If Black Carless has a 
spark of aught but devilment in him, he will come to de- 
mand fair fight; and I shall remember the score we have 
against him on the moorside; and it may not be he that 
wins." 

" But if he were to come with half-a-dozen others ? " 

"Then. there would be an end of Kit Kicroft; but 
they could not say that he had budged to save his sorry 
carcase." 

The old Squire, sore troubled for Kit's safety, tried 
to reason with him — ^f alteringly, it is true, for none knew 
better than he that Kit, for all his good-humoured readi- 
ness to yield upon occasion*, was yet as obstinate as a 
patch of gorse when once he had determined on a thing. 
And, last of all, he gave up the struggle, and looked rue- 
fully at his nephew across the hearth. 

"Heaven guards drunken men. Does it guard the 
fools likewise, I wonder ? " he snapped. 

"Why should we not guard ourselves, we Ling Crag 
folk ? " said Kit, after a pause. 

" Guard ourselves! Art daft, lad? 'Tis better, I take 
it, to let them lift a cow or two now and then, or even 
a horse, than put ourselves in line to be butchered by a 
valley-full of men who have been trained to fight, and 
nothing else but fight." 

" They take our daughters and our sweethearts some- 
times," muttered the other. 

Their eyes met, and it was plain that each was think- 
ing of Jessie. Squire Thome's red face grew redder, and 
the veins swelled on his big forehead, and his hands 
clenched themselves. " They are growing worse neigh- 
bours than they used to be," was all he said. 

And soon thereafter he turned Kit out of doors, saying 
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that he ought to think shame to keep an old man from his 
bed so long; and Kit knew, though never another word 
the Squire said of it, that Uncle Thorne was one good 
man secured should the Carlesses leave him free to un- 
ravel the tangled threads of his wild enterprise. 

But there was one not far away — a frail, ill-fashioned 
man, with no skill in weapons, nor muscle wherewith to 
ply them — ^who had brooded over this self -same thing for 
ten long years, ever since the Lonely Folk had turned his 
heart to ice and his brain to fire. A light was shining 
from Jeremy Dodd's cottage as Kit rode home to-night. 
Very dreary it looked, that single spot of light, striving 
with the darkness of the bog and the serene splendour of 
the stars; and, because the lonesome look of it had kin- 
ship with his mood. Kit shifted mare Cowslip's head a 
little toward it, not thinking greatly of what he did. For 
a new thought had come to the Master ; and this last grief 
of all had been added to the web of dangers, doubts, and 
crossed ways of wooing which was closing round about 
him — the knowledge that, if he fell now, there would be 
no heir to follow him at Withens, to tend the orphan 
lands which Ricroft after Ricroft had fathered, and 
passed on to others, and left always better than he found 
them. 

He looked up on the sudden, and there was Jeremy's 
open door not twenty yards away. He jumped from the 
saddle, and put his head into the kitchen. "Jeremy!" 
he called. 

But there was no one within, and it astonished him 
to learn how foiled and crestfallen he felt at finding that 
he must go home empty of such companionship as Jeremy 
Dodd afforded. Then he bethought him of the old man's 
intimacy with the bog, and he followed the well-worn 
track behind the cottage, with Cowslip's bridle in his 
hand. 

A thin, dark figure lay prone at the bog-side. As 
Kit drew near, Jeremy Dodd turned and lifted his eyes, 
grown clear and bright with long gazing into another 
world, of fancy or of fact. 
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" I knew thou would'st come, lad," he said quietly. 

"Didst so?" answered Kit, with' an uneasy smile. 
"Why, it seemed the veriest chance that led me here. 
Just a thoughtless twist of the mare's hridle." 

" There are no chance comings nor any chance goings 
back in the round of life. I have been crystal-gazing, 
lad. Shall I tell thee what I saw ? " Jeremy had risen 
to his feet and had come close to Kit's side. 

" Tell me," muttered the other. 

"I saw the body of a strong-built man, black as the 
ooze he slept under, and in my ears there sounded a voice 
piping softly as the wind : " He is but one, and many 
shall follow 1 " and then there came the old picture, famil- 
iar as my cottage walls by now — " thee, lad, with a great 
scythe swung loose in thy brawny hands, and men going 
down before thee like straws on a rushing stream." 

But the bitterness still lay on the Master, and he was 
little disposed to listen to wind-words, though Jeremy 
were twice a wizard. "And never was there a likelier 
time to picture mighty deeds done by me," he said, with 
a dry laugh. " There is that coming on me, Jeremy, 
which will end all such pictures for good." 

Jeremy pointed to the hailstones, unmelted and spread 
like a winding sheet above the quiet moor. " Dost see 
the stones ? " he went on. " Pick up a handful and mark 
their shape. Like spur-rowels they are, pick where thou 
wilt." 

" They are shaped like spur-rowels — ^most curiously 
like," muttered Kit, looking closely at the hailstones. 

"And what does that spell, thinkest thou? That the 
stars whisper one to another across the sky, as they 
watched the galloping horsemen come up from the valleys. 
I saw them I I saw them I Like devils they rode, with the 
snow and the slush and the wet scattering wide beneath 
the hoofs." 

A little hope Kit would have gleaned at a happier time 
— ^more, perchance, from Jeremy's eager voice and certain 
assurance than from his riddling talk; but to-night he 
would have none of it. 
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"How long? How long?" he cried. "Thy pictures, 
Jeremy, have done little good to the moor-side as yet." 

Jeremy bore patiently with him, seeing his humour 
and guessing the hard cause of it. " Dost mark how the 
wind's shrill note has turned to a sob — that the stars are 
hiding, themselves for fright?" he murmured. "There 
will be snow, thick snow, before the morn; and the hoofs 
will beat on it like mighty hammers on a voiceless anvil, 
and the rowels will drive deep into sweating flanks, and 
the Lord's thunders will people the waste with wrath. 
Sleep sound and trouble not to read the future, lest the 
letters spell out a false message to thy untrained eyes." 

But the Master did not sleep sound after he had won 
home to bed. He tossed from side to side, and thought of 
the fatherless acres lying cold and wan without. At last he 
rose and began to pace up and down the floor. Then he 
looked at the window with unseeing eyes, and noted 
vaguely that there were white, shadow-like things moving 
fitfully across the panes. Good God! how dear the lass 
was to him! Why did Jeremy Dodd make mock of him 
in this strange fashion ? What was that old jest of Jere- 
my's? — when heather grows flat along the hog there shall 
he an end. Ay, and if all prophecies were as easy in the 
making, then every man might be a wizard. But Jessie's 
witchery — that was a harder matter; for surely never was 
a maid more full of tender, maddening ways. 

He lay there for a while, his sick brain travelling 
round and round in circles, like one lost upon a moor; 
until again he turned his eyes toward the window. Surely 
— ^his heart leaped as he ran forward and opened the heavy 
casement, and put his hand out on to the soft bed of cold 
that lined the sill. Ay, it was snow, and Jeremy had not 
lied in one thing; yet had not he himself guessed as much 
from the look of sky and moor? Tush! It told him 
nothing. 

Yet, for all that, this slender first link bore promise, 
not to be gainsaid, that the chain would be completed. 
Kit dressed himself with careless haste, went downstairs, 
and opened the house-door, as his wont was when night 
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time found him sleepless. He stood looking over the 
whitening fields, the whitening moor beyond. The cres- 
cent moon had come into the sky, pale almost as the snow 
itself — the same moon which was to watch, before it died, 
the retreating of Prince Charlie's men from Derby town. 

For the first time in all the long years which he had 
spent at Withens, the Master seemed to understand that 
the place was lonely unto death. Was it the snow that 
made it so? Or was it the sum- total of all the sinuous, 
down-trodden terrors which had lain beneath the steady 
forward work of these last days? He could not say; but 
he knew that the great drear land looked like a childless 
mother, hushing her chilled heart to eternal numbness. 

He went indoors presently, and up to bed again; and 
about the time his farm-men began to stir themselves, 
under persuasion of Peter Marsh's rough tongue and 
rougher hand, he dropped asleep. 

And the snow had deepened by a good two inches when 
next he awoke to trouble. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

PRINCE CHARLIE MAKES A RECKLESS PLEDGE. 

In the raw of the morning, before the day had broken, 
all Derby rang to the bagpipe notes. David Carless, 
roused from a muddled dream of the Lonely Valley and 
Mistress Thorne and the fluting of wind through the 
heather, started up in bed. Then remembering where he 
was, and what he had overheard in the banqueting hall, he 
shook Jonathan lustily, until that deep-slumbering lad 
awoke likewise. 

"What is it?" muttered Jonathan drowsily. 

" The army is going to march, either forward or back- 
ward. We must hurry into our clothes and seok the 
streets." 
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By the time they were abroad, the army was well on 
foot. 'No one seemed to know the route; all was con- 
fusion, darkness, perplexity. The Carlesses swallowed 
such food as they could lay hands on in the inn, saddled 
their own horses for lack of hostlers, and rode warily at the 
very tail of the outgoing regiments. The moon was in 
her last quarter and hung, a pale wisp of light, low down 
toward the wet roofs of the town; and dying moon and 
sputtering rain seemed instinct with the same melancholy 
that overhung the Prince's fortunes. 

As the day broke, the Carlesses saw that they were 
riding along the same road which had brought them into 
Derby — riding ISTorth, away from London. And, as the 
day broke, the Highlanders in front of them saw also 
what was the meaning of their hurried march. A mighty 
roar of lamentation, piteous to hear, ran all along the 
ranks; men cried like bairns, to find their battle-hunger 
still unsatisfied; the pipes grew grief -stricken with their 
masters, and sobbed and wailed as the stormy sun pushed 
up above the sullen sky-line. 

" Our way is not with your romantic Prince, that is 
plain; let us turn to the right here," said David, as they 
came to a bridle-path which, branching off from the high- 
way just beyond the outskirts of the town, followed the 
main road at a higher level. 

David, with his quick eye for every bird or man or bit 
of landscape which crossed his path, had noticed on their 
journey into Derby that this bridle-road left the highway, 
a few miles further north, joining it again at the place 
where they now stood. High above the road as it was, 
and screened somewhat by a tangle of briar and haw- 
thorn twigs, they could ride alongside the army itself, if 
they were so minded, and mark what passed while remain- 
ing themselves unseen. Without more ado, they turned 
their horses into the track, and trotted gently on until 
they gained the rear-guard of the army. 

At the rear of the column rode the Prince, the very 
droop of his shoulders under his target suggesting sullen 
hopelessness. By his side was the lass in man's bravery. 
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-whom the Carlesses had lately rescued from a highway- 
man. 

"Jonathan," said Dave, coming close to his brother's 
side, " we can win our way back to the Valley." 

"How?" 

" The Prince is alone, save for a feckless girl. We can 
cut him off from his friends and hold him to ransom; 
and old Adrian will sing to a different tune when we come 
back to Ling Crag with thirty thousand sovereigns at our 
saddle-bags." 

Jonathan Carless gazed at his brother in amazement; 
then laughed quietly, his versatile fancy accepting the 
deed as already done. 

" Ay, but we will not return with all the gold, Dave. 
We will still ruffle it in London, and make a neat hole in 
the sovereigns, and 'twill then be time to fare back to 
the Valley." 

" It is not done yet," put in David sharply. " What a 
woman thou art, lad, when it comes to a need for action I " 

"I can fight as well as thou," said the other in high 
dudgeon. "Thou talk'st as if I were ten years the 
younger, in place of a poor five minutes." 

" Well, we must not quarrel again just yet. Art a 
better fighter, Jonathan, a better schemer than I. Now, 
tell me, how were it best to approach the attack? " 

At this Jonathan looked very foolish; for he was bet- 
•ter at keen blows than at fighting with his head. And 
while David rode forward, thinking of this and that way 
to effect his purpose, his Grace of Perth came galloping 
back along the road and drew up at the Prince's bridle- 
rein. From the higher path the Carlesses could plainly 
hear what passed. 

"What do you want with me?" asked the Prince 
moodily. 

" I would suggest, your Highness, that you rode for- 
ward to the front. Our men are sadly low-spirited, and 
they miss the cheery leader who brought them south to 
Derby." 

" ITay, Perth ; I am in no fit mood to help despairing 
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men. I undertook to lead them into fight, and I would 
have led them to hell-pit, if only it had lain ahead of us, 
not behind. You gentlemen who have got your hearts' 
desire had better show them an example of gaiety in re- 
treat." 

"But, your Highness " 

" There are no huts. Leave me in peace I Have I no 
authority in my own camp, or will you drag me by force 
to the front?" His voice gained rapidly in peevishness, 
and honest anger, and an odd admixture of the two. 
" Give my Lord Pitsligo my regards, and say that he is 
more weightily informed than I as to the road which 
Scottish honour takes; tell him, too, that a Highlander 
like myself is unskilled in matters of retreat, and that I 
bid him take the lead." 

"Your wit is too biting, sire," said Perth, with less 
than his wonted hesitation. " Grant that we are fallen 
on evil times, need we make them worse, your Highness, 
by taunting gentlemen who are sincerely affected to ©ur 
cause ? " 

" There are none sincerely affected, except the Prince 
and the common soldiers. Ahead are my Highlanders, 
weeping for very sorriness; behind am I, sick at heart as 
they are. My officers stand alone. They alone are merry. 
Let them ride up and down the lines and mark the wisdom 
of their counsel." There was still a little of the peevish 
child in Charles's voice, in his repetition of the stinging* 
taunts. 

Jonathan Carless laughed a little, smothered laugh, 
which was checked by his brother's warning glance. 
" Dave, lad, this is what old Adrian, in his prosy moments, 
calls * making history.' Blessings on that Ling Crag 
maid who sent us to such a bonnie play ! " 

" Whisht 1" muttered David. "We shall spoil all if 
they overhear us; and, whatever makings there might be 
then, our history would be marred for good." 

" The Highlanders are ■ beginning to plunder, your 
Highness," said Perth, after a pause of desperation. 

"And right welcome they are to it I" rejoined the 
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Prince. "While their leaders showed themselves brave 
men and honourable, they did no harm ; now that we have 
snatched their chance of fighting from them, they must 
atone for it in some way. Let them bleed this sluggish 
England a little; it will let a few of the evil humours 
out." 

One last attempt the Duke made, not greatly expecting 
it to succeed; for none knew better than he that Charles, 
otice roused, was obstinate as death itself. 

" They say that Cumberland, sire, is pressing close 
upon our flanks. If so — ^" 

" If so, I will ride forward and bring the good news 
that he is within fighting distance; and then, friend 
Perth, you will find the yellow-haired laddie once again at 
the head of his army." 

The two lads, riding pace for pace with the Prince 
along the upper bridle-path, could not but marvel at the 
swift change which had come over him since first they 
were summoned into his presence at Derby. Then, he 
had been merry to the verge of boyishness; his face had 
shown open and sunny, his lithe, slender figure instinct 
with vigour and good fighting health. But now the 
gloom in his face seemed deep-seated as if he had never 
known a taste of joyousness ; and the Carlesses noted that 
the melancholy sat a trifle more naturally on eyes and 
mouth than the gaiety had done. 

On a sudden, the Prince put spurs to his horse, Mis- 
tress Wynne keeping pace beside him. The bridle-path 
swerved sharp to the left just ahead of the twins, though 
they could not see the place where it joined the highway. 

"Gallop, lad," whispered Dave, "and trust to luck; 
surely we can capture him, two to one as we are." 

" The girl is with him," said Jonathan slowly, moved 
by a sharper sense of responsibility than he had yet felt 
throughout the adventure. "We rescued her once, Dave, 
and took her hand in friendship. How, after saving her 
from a foot-pad, can we play the same beggarly part to- 
ward her on the return journey?" 

"Tush, ladl Art over nice. We shall harm neither 
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the lass nor the Prince; all that we want is to get them 
into our hands." 

" And then to claim money from King George in re- 
turn for the Prince's life ? " 

" No ; in return for his person. King George will do 
him no hurt, save to keep him out of harm's way in the 
future." 

Dave felt a twinge of conscience, for he suspected 
that he was lying. His Majesty's kind solicitude for the 
Prince's person, dead or alive, was matter of public com- 
ment, and even those who were 'no friends to the Stuarts 
had been heard to cry shame on the King's attitude to- 
ward an honourable foe. But David would not remember 
this, so keen was his thirst for distinction. If he could 
once succeed in this forlorn hope, desperate and imprac- 
ticable as it seemed, he would become the hero of the Lone- 
ly Valley — ^let alone of all England — and even Captain 
Adrian would be forced to admit his right to wear a 
sword. 

David over-persuaded his brother at last, and the two 
galloped merrily along the road, heedless now whether or 
no the Prince heard their hoof -beats. Charles, too, was 
galloping hard in order to overtake the rear-company, and 
Mistress Wynne found it no light task to keep up with 
the long, powerful stride of the black horse which her 
companion had chosen for the journey. Round the curve 
of the bridle-path swept the Carlesses, and into the 
trampled slush of the highroad, which they reached in 
time to see the Prince and Helen Wynne disappearing 
fast over the top of the nearest hill. For a half-mile they 
gave chase, until David remembered that it was worse 
than useless to ride so near to the rear of the army. 

"We have missed them I" cried Jonathan, trying to 
sound rueful, yet secretly content that it was so. 

" One miss is nothing," said David obstinately. " We 
will march at the tail of the army, and wait for our 
chance. The Prince has been careless once; he will be 
careless again." 

" As thou wilt," said Jonathan, with a grudging air. 
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" Now, no grumbles, lad," laughed his senior. " Re- 
member that there is always a good chance of fighting 
if we follow the Prince. Even if we fail to take him, thou 
art sure of a battle, Jonathan." 

Jonathan brightened at that. And so they continued 
to ride northward at a sober pace; nor was there any 
surety as yet that the very wildness of their scheme would 
not cause Fortune to smile indulgently on this random 
pair of striplings. 

The rebel army, meanwhile, held steadily on its north- 
ward march. Oniee or twice during the first two days the 
Carlesses caught a glimpse of the Prince, mounted still 
on the black horse, with Mistress Wynne riding beside 
him; but afterwards they could see none save ragged fel- 
lows on foot, who constantly wandered from the road in 
search of plunder. At first blush it had seemed likely 
enough to the twins that a chance would show itself of 
•cutting off the Prince; but in the cold after-thought en- 
gendered by slow and tedious riding behind an army on 
the march, David was forced to admit that his brave 
scheme was as flimsy a castle in Spain as ever Jonathan 
himself could have reared. And here was an opportunity 
for Jonathan to scoff at the fruits of his elder's addi- 
tional five minutes of experience — an opportunity which 
the lad sedulously avoided, though more than once the 
tedium of the road weighed very heavily on his restless 
spirit. 

"Why are we going on at all? Let us hark back to 
London, as we meant to do at the first," said Jonathan 
one afternoon. 

" If thou want'st it, lad, I will," answered David slow- 
ly ; for he felt little glory in his worldly wisdom just now. 
" Only, I have a feeling that we shall find nothing to our 
purpose in London, now that there is to be no battle there. 
Look ye, lad, I would not confess it to old Adrian, but I 
am sick to get back to the Valley. Ruffling it in London 
town would be frolic enough, if we knew that there was a 
home to go back to." 

" That is not like thee, Dave, to be home-sick." 
11 
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"Well, then," confessed the other, reddening as if 
with a sense of guilt, " 'tis not just that, Jonathan. It is 
that old Adrian seemed so loth to let us go at the last — 
and he trusted us to carve our way back to the Valley 
— and — and I think we rated the Captain's wishes too 
lightly in the old days." He gave a big sigh, now that 
he had unburdened himself of his load, and went on more 
briskly. "We ought not to lose such a chance as this: 
where the Prince is, the fighting will be, and if we 
keep on long enough to let Cumberland come up — they 
say he is not far behind — we can offer ourselves as volun- 
teers " 

" To the Prince," put in Jonathan wistfully. 

" Nay, to the Duke of Cumberland. And we will try 
our swords fairly, lad; and then — ^look yonder! Good 
hap, what is amiss with the fellow?" he broke off, point- 
ing to a Highlander blundering on ahead of them, 
weighted down by a great square of glass enclosed in a 
gilded frame. 

The man had clearly lost the very tail of the army, 
for the Carlesses were riding a long way behind at the 
moment; and so oppressed was he by the weight and 
clumsiness of his burden, that at last he sat him down by 
the roadside, and began talking to himself in Gaelic. The 
two lads laughed rarely as they passed him, and saw that 
he was carrying no less a matter than a mirror, torn from 
the wall of some house which he and his fellows had lately 
plundered. And he was saying — ^had they been able to 
understand his speech — that this would be a grand present 
for the wife if only he could win back to Glen Moray 
with it; but that he sore doubted the wisdom of strag- 
gling so far behind the others. And then he looked at 
himself in the glass, and laughed like a child to see his 
own face there; and began afresh to murmur that, if the 
task had not been hopeless, it would have been a rare treat 
for the wife to have a chance of seeing herself without 
going out to the burn-side for the purpose. 

" He talks even more outlandish stuff than my friend, 
the Prince's double, dropped into when he was at his 
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worst," laughed David, as they rode on. "What will he 
do with it, think'st thou, Jonathan ? " 

"Leave it, if he is wise; the miles between here and 
Glen Moray are no light matter, I should say." 

From behind there came a sound of shivering glass, 
and a quick flow of Gaelic; and, turning in the saddle, 
they saw that the Highlander had put his foot through 
the vain bauble, and that he was running fast along the 
road to overtake his comrades. Their horses were going 
at a gentle trot, and much they marvelled to see the wild 
fellow, his kilt streaming wide behind him, overtake them, 
pass them, and continue at the same pace, until a bend of 
the road hid him from their sight. 

" That is the pace they charge at, so I hear. Would 
not Cumberland's men be a likelier lot to meet ? " laughed 
Jonathan. 

" I begin to think so," muttered Dave. " Well, then, 
are we to go forward ? It shall rest with thee, lad." 

"Yes, forward. There is naught to be gained by go- 
ing back to London," answered Jonathan, and glanced 
ahead, with a thought that, if Charles himself would ap- 
pear, they would ride up and offer themselves for service, 
instead of proposing that his Highness should surrender 
his person into their keeping. 

While the Carless twins followed the army, growing rest- 
less and faint-hearted as each day passed and still there was 
no sign of Cumberland or battle, the Prince and Mistress 
Wynne had grown to be firm comrades. If the slowness 
of the march had galled the two lads, who had nothing at 
stake in the rebellion, it was tedious to distraction to the 
leader of a waning cause. Bitterness and irritation were 
heightened by the miserable weather, the sloppy roads, the 
cheerless antagonism between himself and his officers 
whenever they met in the intervals of marching; and in- 
stinctively Charles chose Helen Wynne for his compan- 
ion, riding apart with her, and leading her to talk of her 
life at Rylstone. The interest which she had awakened 
in him at her first Coming, deepened by her intrusion on 
his grief at Derby, grew hour by hour, until her voice 
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seemed, like the Psalmist's harp to Saul, the one thing on 
earth that could charm his mood to gaiety. There was 
nothing of the heroine about her, now that her perilous 
ride was over; frail and slight, and pretty as a child, she 
was full of a girl's terrors, a girl's withdrawing modesty; 
and her talk was neither of kings nor wars, but moved 
among familiar household cares and fireside matters. 

Little by little he learned her story; and it touched 
him strangely, this simple chronicle of two gentlewomen's 
lives, journeying in so quiet and well-ordered a channel 
that the present seemed rather the shadow, and the past 
a dear reality. There were only the two of them, it 
seemed, her grandmother and she. Catholics among 
Protestants, and thus separated in a measure from the few 
neighbours whom they had about them. Her mother's 
mother was a Cameron, whose husband had lost all in the 
Rebellion of '15, and who had come to live out the re- 
mainder of her days at Rylstone. Oh, no, they were not 
in want, the girl answered frankly to a half -question of 
the Prince's; they were able to keep horses, and the few 
servants that they needed, but Lady Cameron could not 
forget the splendour of old days, before the Crown became 
defiled from its high sanctity, and was thrown to any 
Dutch or German princeling who chose to barter for it. 
Then — it was not at once that the Prince learned all this, 
but in scattered fragments, dropped by the girl in diffi- 
dent fear lest she should be wearying him with such sim- 
ple matters — ^then came the story, fragrant as an old ro- 
mance, of how Lady Cameron had brought up her grand- 
daughter in the old high, fearless faith that a rightful 
king came next to God in authority; how she had been 
taught to name King James the Third night and morn- 
ing in her prayers, and to beseech God that the present 
tyranny might soon be over-past; how she had learned 
the tartans, the pibrochs, and the soft Gaelic tongue, from 
the old piper who had followed Lady Cameron out of 
Scotland. Then, how they had heard of the Prince's land- 
ing at Moidart, and how a new prayer had slipped into 
their devotions. And here the girl broke off to laugh at 
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the old piper's groanings when she rode south to Derby, 
and the poor fellow found himself too knotted with rheu- 
matism to sit a saddle and accompany her into the 
Presence. 

This, and much more, Charles gleaned, until he 
thought that surely this was the daintiest among all the 
romances which had clustered round his person since 
Rome went wild about him as a lad. 

" So we are not all barbarians in Yorkshire, your 
Highness," said the girl one afternoon — ^it was as they 
were nearing Macclesfield — at the finish of some tale of 
olden days. 

" You make me sorry that our march lies through the 
sister county," laughed Charles, not knowing that there 
were two raw lads behind him who would have echoed h'is 
courteous wish, had they been privileged to hear it. 

It was on the next day, as it chanced, a little before 
Manchester, that these same raw lads met, not only with 
a taste of the fighting for which they longed, but also with 
an unexpected check on their movements. 

" I begin to think there is to be no battle," growled 
David Carless. "We may dog these fellows up to Scot- 
land, and be no better for it at the end of all." 
• "We are very near to Ling Crag," said Jonathan. 
" What say'st thou, Dave, if we turn off and strike across 
country, and ask old Adrian's pardon ? " 

" Not we ! " cried David sturdily. " 'Tis only a mo- 
ment's silliness, lad, that bade thee suggest it. Do some- 
thing we must, if it only be to run amuck and slay a few 
innocent folk that never did us harm." 

On the crest of the rise, between them and the Prince's 
army, appeared a band of seven men — ^not innocent folk to 
look at, by any means, but bristling with sword and pistol 
and livery of his Majesty of Hanover. They were mov- 
ing cautiously in the direction taken by the Highlanders, 
but one of their number, happening to glance round, saw 
the two lads come riding up the hill. 

" Two pretty lads behind us, sergeant," he cried in a 
gruff voice. 
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Whereupon a rough-featured fellow, riding at their 
head, called a halt, and waited for the twins to come up. 

" Who are ye ? And on which side ? " he said peremp- 
torily. 

" The King's," answered David boldly. 

The sergeant looked hard at him, a suspicious look in 
his eyes. " Which king's ? The last fellow we had to do 
with who said ' the king's ' in that easy tone is meat for 
crows by this time. He meant King James, and the dif- 
ference cost him dear. So, then! Did the Pretender 
teach you to eye your betters in that sour fashion ? " 

" The Pretender, sir, could teach you manners if you 
sought instruction from him," flashed Jonathan, his tem- 
per touched to the quick by the man's bullying fashion. 

• " So, ho ! " muttered the sergeant. " What did I say? 
We do not rear such delicate and comely lads in King 
George's army — of a piece with the rest of this Stuart 
foolery — I knew, I knew — ye do not catch an old bird 
asleep. Ye young fools," he broke off, with a savage grin, 
" what possessed you to ride so far behind the army ? " 

" We never were with the army," said David bluntly. 

" Well, ye will gain naught by lying. Fall into line 
with me — come, sharp! — and we will ride forward until 
we chance on a likely tree. Damn the road! There is 
no tree for a good half-mile — and we shall need gallows- 
trees in plenty soon, when his Highness the Duke has 
caught up with the rest of you runaways." 

ISTeither David nor Jonathan obeyed the peremptory, 
" Come, sharp ! " Each was looking at the low hedge that 
lined the right hand of the road, and calculating the 
chances of getting clear away across the pasture-fields and 
meadows. The sergeant grew more and more impatient 
as David dallied in talk with him — still keeping a clear 
space of six or seven yards between them. 

" You say ^ we,' sir," said David, in his most dandified 
and high-pitched tone. " Can you show me your creden- 
tials from the King? If so, we will think about coming 
with you to the nearest tree." 

While the sergeant swore, as if to show his credentials 
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sure, and while his men laughed roughly one to another 
at the easy impudence of these two lads, David contrived 
to make his horse rear and curvet and plunge, until it 
had backed almost into the left hand hedge, with its head 
turned crosswise to the troopers. The manoeuvre brought 
him so close to Jonathan that he found opportunity to 
whisper, " Do the same, and drive at the hedge when I 
give the word." 

" When you have settled those nags of yours," said the 
sergeant grimly, " I will show you my credentials, young 
game-cocks; an upright trunk, with a cross-bar sinister, 
and chains pendent, is my coat of arms." 

Whereat the troopers laughed more than ever, since a 
prudent man was quick to recognise that the sergeant ac- 
counted himself a wit. And David raised a sudden shout, 
" The hedge, lad, the hedge," and he and Jonathan had 
raced across the width of the road, had taken the low 
hedge like birds, and were skimming into the deep hol- 
low of the field beyond, before the troopers had time to 
bring their muskets into play. 

Good luck, rather than any great foresight in calcula- 
tion, was with the lads; for the wide trough which cut 
through the meadows, in a line with the road almost, yet 
sheering constantly a little to the right, was deep enough 
to protect their horses, and their own bodies up to the 
shoulder-blades, from the musket shots that began to sing 
over the hedge-tops; so that the dragoons had only a 
small mark to aim at, and, being flurried at the unex- 
pectedness of the manoeuvre, they shot just wide enough 
to leave the Carlesses with whole skins. 

" Ride like the devil ! " panted David, as a second 
hedge, a trifle higher than the first, showed thick-set and 
thorny just ahead of them. A! bullet whistled past his 
ear, and Jonathan felt something pluck at his sleeve, like 
an impatient hand, as a second ball passed through the 
cloth, missing his arm by a hair's-breadth. 

Ripple and swing they galloped over the soft grass- 
land, and leaped at the second hedge, and cleared it by a 
good six inches. They heard a crash behind them, and 
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a volley of oaths, and a second crash on the top of the 
first ; and they laughed as they galloped, knowing, though 
they had no time to turn about, that the heavy troop- 
horses had blundered at the second fence. 

The shouts grew fainter and fainter behind them, and 
at last they eased their horses a little and finally came to 
a halt, just as an open gate in the meadow showed them 
a roughish road that led across their path. A countrjrman 
was leading a cart of turnips through the gateway as they 
came up, and he stared, his mouth agape, to mark the 
long streaks of foam that lay along the horses' sweating 
flanks, to see the merry light in the lads' eyes and the 
wholesome colour in their cheeks. 

"Where does this road lead, fellow?" cried David, 
breathlessly. 

"Lead?" answered the yokel, slow as the other was 
impatient, and full of breath as he was short of it. " Why, 
it leads most onywhere ye choose to tak it. Wend down- 
hill, an' ye'U strike into th' road fro' Lunnon to Man- 
chester; fare up-hill, an' ye'U win into th' road ower 
Blackstone Edge to Hebden Brigg." 

"Why, that is the road we came by, Dave," said 
Jonathan. 

" Is it a good road ? " asked David, uneasy to be off, 
since some of the dragoons might have taken the better 
way along the highroad and turned up the cart-track here 
in search of them. 

" Nay, 'tis like a bit o' blind beggar's road, ditchy an' 
full o' wobbles an' ruts, till ye gain th' Hebden Brigg 
highway ower Blackstone Edge. But at after that ye'U 
be right enow. Better nor two mile it be, this here ; an' at 
after that ye've nowt to do but wend straight f orrard on as 
gradely a road as ye're like to find fro' this to Lunnon." 

"Is there an inn of any sort on the road, where we 
can find shelter for the night ? " asked David. 

"Ay, there's a public fair on th' top o' Blackstone 
Edge — an' ye canna weel miss it, seeing 'tis th' only house 
on th' road." 

David pondered for a while. " We had better take it. 
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lad," he said at last. "We cannot go back to the high- 
way now, and the light is failing. We must find an inn 
somewhere on the Hebden Bridge road. Gad, this King 
George makes enlisting a warm business, does he not ? " 

While these two made forward up the rutty cart-track, 
their spirits damped a little now that the first rush and 
excitement was over, and while they seemed to have no 
further chance of distinguishing themselves in Prince's 
service or in King's, the wintry sun was dying red behind 
the rebel army as it mounted the last stretch of rising 
ground that led to Manchester. Something grand there 
was about the scene, something wild and lurid as the 
winter landscape itself — the raw-boned hillmen in their 
tattered kilts, stem and morose of face, weary of body, 
trailing their savage weapons through the slush; their 
tartans were scarce distinguishable one from the other, so 
moiled they were with rain and blood, and their matted 
hair fell limp, half -hiding their keen grey eyes. 'Now and 
then the bagpipes would sound, playing a cheery ' strath- 
spey at the first, but drifting alwrfys into a low, sobbing 
dirge, exceeding piteous to hear. 

Behind them all rode Charles and the girl who had 
shared the whole of this rough northward march with 
him. The Prince's head was bent, and in his eyes was 
the shadow of a great despair. From time to time the 
girl glanced at him, a world of loving pity in her face; 
and twice she seemed about to speak, but checked herself. 
He, too, looked up at last, and laughed a little, and reined 
his horse in closer to hers. 

"I wonder, child, why a man cannot always say to 
himself, ' What is done is done,' and leave it so," he mur- 
mured. Then, with a quick change of voice, " See now, I 
am a sorry companion for anyone to have, and my con- 
science pricks me, because of your sex, and because you 
have done that for me which all the gentlemen of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire would have held back from doing; 
cannot you stir my wit a little, to make the way lighter 
for you ? " 

The girl's pure zeal for his cause burnt higher now 
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and clearer, as she learned that this Prince of hers, amid 
all his dangers, his troubles and his great affairs, could 
yet spare time, for a kindly thought of her welfare, could 
remember so alight a thing as a young girl's need of fel- 
lowship. Dear to her heart and fancy he had always been, 
as a sort of hero more than human — a shadowy, great 
personage, breathing the fine ether of divinity; and here, 
as he rode beside her in unf ancif ul flesh and blood, he 
seemed to gain in manhood, in princeliness, by very force 
of his soft human ways, his courteous tenderness for great 
and small of those he chanced to meet. No faultless hero- 
shadow of a man was Charles, but as full of strength and 
weakness as a man need be, with more of helpless peevish- 
ness at times, perhaps, than a friend would care to see in 
him; yet with Mistress Wynne he was greater than him- 
self. Ruin and disaster, too oft repeated, had not yet 
battered out his manhood and his pride, and he had a 
heart to feel the grace and the gentleness of this girl who 
had risked so much for him. 

It was, indeed, in order to make easy talk, and so be- 
guile the way for her that he led. the girl on to tell him 
more about her simple country life up there in Yorkshire, 
until she was chatting with a child's ease of all kinds of 
. trivial matters, such as the long way they had to go to 
Mass each Sabbath, since there was no Catholic Church 
in Rylstone village — and how she had another horse at 
home, not quite so good as the one she was riding now, 
but a splendid fellow for all that. And then, she fell 
again to talking of Lady Cameron, the stately, old-fash- 
ioned lady, whose one hope was to see King James the 
Third enjoy his own; and here again she dropped a 
thoughtless hint, that they were so poor, as measured by 
the old glory of the family, because once on a time both 
Wynnes and Camerons had helped King Charles the Sec- 
ond to gain his father's crown. 

"And were forgotten by the King?" flashed Charles. 
She had glanced at this matter once before, and the 
Prince was astonished by her gentle way of naming ruin 
as if it were a light price to pay for loyalty. " Nay, look 
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not so confused about it, child. Such things have been — 
why, I know not, only that many bear a grudge against us 
for that same cause." 

" We bear no grudge, your Highness. Willingly 
should you have all the little we possess, if it could fur- 
ther your cause — ay, though we starved at the roadside 
afterwards, with only the knowledge of your welfare to 
be bread and drink to us." 

" That should not be, unless there were some curious 
poison hid within a crown — some strange narcotic, that 
sends a man's heart to sleep, and leaves it just a King's, 
thankless and hard as a jewel. Well, then, you live out 
of the world's way, I take it, in this Kylstone by the 
moors? Are you happy, child, you and your kinswoman 
— happier, say, than my own fretful self ? " 

" In a way we are happy — though wanting something 
always. It may be the old traditions press on us at times, 
making us sorry that we cannot mix with the great world, 
and take our rightful place in it." 

" You are better out of it — 'tis a lying and an un- 
wholesome world, whenever men and women gather thick 
together." 

"So my grandmother says, when I am naughty and 
restless and eager for any kind of change. Ah, but I 
wish she were here beside you, in my place; and then, I 
know, she would have one moment of full happiness in her 
sad life." 

The Prince smiled at her — a smile too old for his years, 
fatherly a little and sad. 

" How so ? " he asked. " What would the gain be ? " 

" Before I rode to Derby with the letter, as I was say- 
ing good-bye to her, her last words were, ' If I could move 
further than from bed to chair, and back again, you 
should not ride alone, sweetheart. And you will see the 
Prince ? Why, that is to bless God and die.' And all the 
way South the words were ringing in my ears, so mourn- 
ful and so tender was the voice she spoke them in." 

Charles answered nothing. He turned his head from 
her, lest she should see how deeply he was moved ; for not 
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so great a measure of loyalty had been meted out to him 
in England as made the worship of this stately, old-world 
lady seem trite or usual. Then a thought came to him — 
one of his own wild first thoughts, framed of the stuff 
which old romance was made of and not left to. shape it- 
self in the hard mould of prudence. He held out his 
hand across his horse's mane, with a sudden happy look 
in his harassed face. 

" If this Rylstone of yours is not wider than a day's 
ride from our march, I will come with you to make one 
loyal subject happy," he said. 

The girl, all startled at the strangeness of it and the 
unexpectedness, tried to make protest; but he checked 
her. 

"My honour is pledged already; I cannot take back 
my promise, even if I would — ^now, tell me, how far? It 
is close to Skipton, you say — and Skipton lay not so very 
far from one point of our route, if I remember." 

" The messenger dropped wounded at our gate at 
mid-day — by noon of the next day I was in Manchester," 
murmured the girl. " No, it is*scarce a full day's ride, 
your Highness. But what of your army ? It is not right, 
not fair to keep you to your word — ^my grandmother would 
be the last to wish it, I am sure ^" 

"I ride with you," said the Prince quietly. "Here 
comes Lord Murray. Have I your permission to go for- 
ward a little to meet him ? I will rejoin you soon." 

The girl, riding quietly behind, saw Lord George Mur- 
ray give a start as the Prince told him of his plans — saw 
Charles shrug his shoulders, as if he were still in mood to 
gibe at one and all of his officers. Then Murray leaned 
forward and seemed to be talking earnestly; after which 
he sat very straight in the saddle, bowing his head slightly 
at each of the Prince's hurried orders; and it was clear, 
not alone that he wished to dissuade his leader from the 
project, but also that he knew the uselessness of argu- 
ment. And soon Murray returned to the main body of 
the army, while Charles waited for the girl to come up 
with him. 
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"What think you my Lord Murray rode back to tell 
me ? " he asked, smiling afresh as he saw the maid's 
troubled look. 

"He seemed to think it unwise, as I do, to keep a 
careless promise, just because the miles between here and 
Skipton chance to fall short of a day's ride. I crave your 
pardon — I forget — it is not for me to ^" 

" To scold ? " finished the Prince, laughing outright at 
her artlessness. " Well, listen ; and if you fear the 
troops, then I will fear them too, for your sake. Two 
messengers have just ridden hard from the east of York- 
shire to say that Marshal Wade's route is taken. One 
says that Wade is afraid to cross the thick snow which has 
fallen in the east of Yorkshire, and so has taken the route 
to Newcastle; the other affirms that he will go through 
Halifax, and so across the moors to Lancashire — in which 
case his route will cross ours, if I mistake not." 

" You shall not go," cried the girl. 

"Ah, yes, but I have promised; and it will be more 
easy for me if you come to show the road — see, child, I 
am but jesting with you. Friend Wade is old, and mar- 
vellous slow of movement, and he has not yet left Wether- 
by. We, too, shall have won to Rylstone — ^nay, I shall 
be with the army again in the north of Lancashire — ^be- 
fore ever Wade's troops reach Halifax. So now to find 
a change of raiment and a night's rest in Manchester; 
and to-morrow you will let me bring you safe home again 
to Rylstone. All else apart, I could scare do less for one 
who has served me so loyally." 

"A change of raiment," murmured she, glancing in- 
stinctively at her disguise and turning her face aside, 
with a hot splash of crimson in either cheek. " It has all 
been too quick, too strange till now, for me to stop and 
ask myself how much I loathed this man's dress. I spoke 
of it at Derby, but there were reasons against a change — 
only, I am coming near to my own country now — and — I 
am very much ashamed — and — can I, too, your Highness, 
find some sort of woman's garments — ^I care not what — 
and exchange this saddle for a lady's ? " 
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" The saddle shall be my concern, as the dress should 
be likewise, were I well-skilled in such matters." 

" Your Highness has weightier things to think of," 
said Mistress Wynne, with a shy laugh. 

And so they came to Manchester, the girl all eagerness 
to get into proper garb once more, and the Prince more 
light of heart than he had been since Derby, because he 
found an outlet for his restlessness, and the means of do- 
ing an unselfish action set ready to his hand. His oflScers 
wondered at his gaiety when he joined them after supper, 
and the heavier-hearted elders — such as Murray and Pit- 
sligo — ^had a suspicion that disappointment and the fa- 
tigues of marching had driven his wits astray. Nothing 
was too grave to serve as a subject for jest; and when 
they told him that the Highlanders were getting alto- 
gether out of hand, that the townsfolk were more and 
more incensed against the Cause by reason of their wil- 
ful depredations, he only laughed in the dry way that had 
come upon him lately when such matters were touched 
upon. 

" They refuse to walk now, your Highness, if any sort 
of horse-flesh is to be stolen," said Perth. 

"Well," cried Charles, filling his glass afresh, "will 
you not let even the English horses prove loyal? They 
did not carry their masters South with me to Derby; let 
them at least help to bear my army back to Scotland." 

" Your influence — " murmured Perth. 

The Prince turned sharply on him. "My influence 
has been paramount with my friends heretofore, has it 
not?" he said meaningly. "Listen, gentlemen, and I 
will tell you what I mean to do to-morrow. Lord Murray 
knows already — and already has attempted persuasion, 
uselessly." 

He told them of his plan, briefly and with a touch of 
obstinate prevision of the difficulties which they would 
put in his way, adding that there was one who could easily 
take his place on the march, to the extent of riding once 
or twice in the day along the ranks. A storm of opposi- 
tion followed. Charles again filled his glass and drank, 
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" Good health to the reckless." And when they split up 
that night to go to their several quarters, the rift had 
grown wider still between them. 

It might be three of the afternoon on this same day 
which had seen David and Jonathan driven from their 
track, and the Prince pledged to a foolish promise, that 
Black Carless roused himself, and shook off the last of his 
ague, and went afoot to Withens to have a chat with its 
master. At another time, on an errand less truculent, he 
would have thought it beneath his dignity to go un- 
mounted; but there was that in his mood to-day which 
bade him ape humility, that so the swiftness and the fury 
of his vengeance might show in a more signal light. This 
Ricroft fellow had outraged all laws of honour by using 
a hempen rope to outwit an adversary, and now he. Black 
Carless, would take no advantage such as horseback might 
give him, but would rap at the Master's door, and call 
him forth, and make him fight fairly, man to man, in his 
own farmyard. 

All the way across the snow Black Carless turned over 
in his mind the sweet fashion of his vengeance. What 
chance would such a clod have against his arm? None. 
Yet he would play with him, and chase him in and out 
among the farmyard litter, and fifty times make feint of 
giving him his life before he struck the final blow. And 
then there would be a goodly house and goodly ricks to be 
burned, and whimpering serving-men to be beaten forth 
into the moors. It was strange to find a man at once so 
fearless and so cruel as Black Carless, since the two quali- 
ties are rarely met with in one mind; yet to-day, as the 
early gloaming closed in about him, shadowing yet fur- 
ther the swarthy harshness of his face, his teeth, bared to 
the wind, grinned savagely and bit down hard upon each 
other; and any that had seen him striding through the 
desolate waste of snow, and laughing now and then with 
a still sort of fury, might well have thought him sprung, 
a greater and a less than mortal, from the drear ooze 
which hugged the bottom of the Lonely Valley. 

There was a great mastiff chained near the gateway 
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that admitted him to the Withens courtyard. The brute 
bayed and reared, and all but strangled himself in his 
efforts to break away to the stranger's throat; for all dogs 
hated Black Carless f^t sight. He cursed it as he passed, 
and clanked up to the house door. 

" Come out, thou fool," he thundered, beating on the 
sturdy oaken panels. 

None answered, and he began to curse so lustily that 
even the dropping snow-flakes seemed to shiver, to hesi- 
tate, to flee affrighted from the evil voice of the man. 
Again he thundered at the door, but none replied. He 
turned in search of some heavy tool with which to batter 
down the oak, when he caught sight of a grey, tousled 
head thrust round the comer of the peat-shed. It was 
Peter Marsh, who, just returned from looking after the 
sheep in the Ibw pasture-field, was creeping iprth cau- 
tiously to learn the cause of all the tumult before he 
showed himself. 

" Hi, thou clod ! " roared Black Carless. 

Peter, groaning to think how far his head had always 
been before his body in matters of this life, shambled for- 
ward a grudging pace or two. He had trembled with 
fear of this swarthy gallant more than once during the 
last few days; yet now, since it was plain that the tale 
of his life was almost told, he had no special thought of 
terror — only a stolid purpose to die uncomplaining, and 
a queer perception that life had been, when all was said, 
a sweeter thing than he had given it credit for. 

" Where is thy master ? " asked his enemy. 

" I know not. Nay, how should I know ? " answered 
Peter, scratching his lank crop of hair. Yet he knew well 
enough where the Master was; for Kit had parted from 
him but a half-hour since at the end of the low pasture 
to cross to Blackshaw Hall. 

" Liar ! He is skulking within doors — ^under the bed 
— or in the hay-loft — or among his brother swine." 

" Th' young maister war niver one to skulk, as a two- 
three fowk hereabout should know," said Peter Marsh, 
taking a square look at the other's face. 
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Black Carless stared at him in return, not understand- 
ing his slow f oolhardiness, yet stung by the man's uncon- 
cern. 

" Ye like as ye wish to fight wi' him ? " went ori Peter. 
" Well, he'll be sorrier by th' half nor ye 'at he wam't i' th' 
gate; for he's a tidy chap wi' a sword when th' fancy 
taks him. Happen ye'U leave a word for him, so as he 
can show ye an oppen door th' next time ye wend this 
way? Only, ye'd best mak' th' message short an' plain, 
for I've a poor head for carrying words." 

Black Carless laughed harshly. This fool was too 
slow-witted to be lying to him, and he would let him be 
until the greater matter was attended to. " Give him 
this message," he snapped, turning on his heel. "Before 
the snow melts, there will be neither Withens nor master 
to it." 

Peter was a little daunted by this new face upon the 
matter. He had made up his mind that he was to be 
killed, and it puzzled his slow-moving wits — ^vexed them 
a little, may be — to find that he had yet to live through his 
allotted span of that wry sweetness, life. 

" Afore th' snaw melts, say ye ? " he growled. " Then 
ye mun look mighty sharp about it, for th' snaw is falling 
sleet a'ready, an' sooin it 'ull shift to rain." 



CHAPTEK XIV. 

AND ENDEAVOURS TO REDEEM THE SAME. 

It might be that Manchester owed the rebels a grudge 
touching a laughable incident of the southward march; 
for the townsfolk, when they saw the army return in full 
retreat, behaved with singular discourtesy and malice. 

Charles was riding with Mistress Wynne, very far be- 
hind the main body of the troops — she dressed as became 
her sex, and he so changed of fashion, with powdered wig, 
12 
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English clothes, and a three-cornered hat in place of bon- 
net, that it needed a keen eye to know him for the Prince. 
As they rode, drifting further and further to rearward, in 
accordance with their resolve to take the track by which 
the girl had crossed from Yorkshire into the main high- 
way, the populace, of which a great number followed them, 
began to go further than groans and shouting of "God 
save King George I " First a stone was thrown ; then a 
flint-lock was discharged from a street- window ; and after 
that came more stones, one of which flew dangerously near 
to Mistress Wynne's shapely golden head. Whereat 
Charles turned and drew his sword, and so belaboured the 
valiant leaders of the mob with the flat of it that they fell 
back into the press; and they, being very sore of body 
where the heavy blade had rapped them, vented their 
spleen in crying out on Helen Wynne, rating her with 
such foul terms of abuse as were not good for a young 
girPs ears. 

The Prince went white with passion, and turned his 
horse about, and for a moment seemed minded to ride pell- 
mell into the greasy rout. But he checked himself, by an 
effort which cost no little in his present irritable state, 
and put spurs to bis horse, bidding the girl do likewise in 
order to escape further molestation. 

" Our road branches off at the top of yonder hill," said 
Mistress Wynne, noting a crazy windmill which stood 
against the sky-line, and remembering that it had served 
her as a landmark on the journey south. 

" Then we will slacken pace again, to let the last of 
the rear-guard get out of eye-shot." 

" You are still bent on coming with me — even against 
my own entreaties? Your Highness, I can ride quite 
safely home from here. Will you not be persuaded ? " 

Charles smiled at her, his late ill-humour gone alto- 
gether. Indeed, the longer he was in company with this 
slim, blue-eyed girl, the surer he grew that he had 
spoken a true word at Derby when he named her his good 
genius. 

"Persuaded to break my word? I do not think so," 
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he answered lightly. " Besides, it is all arranged. They 
are to march forward, to wait for me nowhere, and to 
be very sure that I shall reach them safe and sound at 
Bome point of the road." 

She turned to him, womanlike, for one last entreaty be- 
fore they took the final step. " It seems ungracious — but 
— ^I do not like this kindly thought of yours," she mur- 
mured. 

He took her bridle and led her horse into the cross- 
road, past the whirling arms of the windmill. " On my 
faith," he laughed, " I begin to think you want to shake 
me off, and exchange me for a wittier comrade." 

"Your Highness — ^how dare you say such things? I 
—I am honoured," she stammered, i)erplexed by this new 
way of looking at her reluctance. 

"Well, then, we are of one mind, and that bids fair 
for a prosperous journey, does it not ? " 

" Ah, you are kind ! " And there was that in her clear 
voice which made Charles glad that he had hatched this 
Quixotic scheme amid the press of disappointment and 
self -sorriness. 

They rode in silence half way up the hill, until Mis- 
tress Wynne's horse stumbled and all but fell. 

" What is amiss ? " asked the Prince, seeing the girl 
clutch at her reins. 

"Nothing but a stone in the road, I think," she an- 
swered, as the beast pulled himself together and went for- 
ward up the steep bridle-road. 

But he walked lame of the left fore-leg, and Charles, 
dismounting to see what was wrong with him, found that 
one shoe was all but off. He looked up and down the road, 
but could see no house of any sort; and he turned to the 
girl with a questioning look. 

" Do you remember seeing any place on the road here 
where we could get help ? " he asked. 

She shook her head dolefully ; then, brightening, " Ah, 
yes, there was a cottage — it had a blacksmith's smithy at 
one end — I remember it because there were two cart-horses 
standing across the road, waiting to be shod, and I had to 
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call to the men before I could pass on. It must be at the 
bottom of the next hill, your Highness." 

They walked forward, Charles leading both horses, 
until they came to a low thatched cottage, snugly placed at 
the foot of the hollow. 

The Prince, taking his own horse by the bridle, went 
to the smithy door and tried to open it. But, beat as he 
would on either of the two doors, there was no answer, 
though smoke from the chimney showed that the furnace 
was still going. 

" They must have run to the highroad to see Prince 
Charlie pass," he said, with a wry laugh, as the girl came 
up with him. 

" What are we to do ? " she asked. It seemed as if this 
journey were doomed to be ill-fated from the very start. 

" Well, as we cannot wait till they have done staring 
at his Highness — and haply throwing mud at him — ^we 
must just break in, and I will shoe the horse myself." 

" Shoe my horse ? You are jesting, sire." 

He made no answer, but fell to at the crazy door until 
it gave with his weight. Then he went in and began 
to blow the bellows. The fire, the redness scarce gone from 
it, roared and flickered and flamed, and Helen Wynne, 
standing in the doorway, was amazed to see how deftly her 
Prince of Romance, whom even yet she was scarce able to 
think of outside a ballad, could set about the common busi- 
ness of a smithy. The blacksmith would have done the 
job in half the time, and a trifle more neatly; but the 
girl's horse was shod long before the smith and his women- 
folk had returned from talking over the wonders of the re- 
treat with friends of theirs in Manchester. 

Charles lost no time in mounting, after lifting his 
companion into the saddle, and together they made their 
way as fast as might be across the stiff country that lay 
between Manchester and Hebden Bridge. All full of steep 
hills and quick descents the road was, with scarce a strip 
of level anywhere to give their beasts a rest. To make 
matters worse, they came into snow before they had half 
climbed to the* summit of Blackstone Edge; the grey skies. 
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growing close-packed on a sudden, began to drop rain, and 
the Prince abandoned all thoughts of reaching Rylstone 
before nightfall, or even an hour or two beyond. 

" If I had known ! " sighed the girl, taking the weath- 
er's churlishness upon herself as if she were responsible 
for it, and grieved that she had so misled the Prince. 
" The roads were good, with no snow on them, when I rode 
South; and, if they had remained so, it would have been 
no more than the one day's ride." 

" You are tired," said Charles, with a quick glance at 
her. " I care not, child, if it be twice a day's ride. There, 
what did I tell you? The tears are in your eyes, and I 
had been tricked by your late endurance into thinking you 
stronger than a woman. We will rest at the first inn that 
shows itseK." 

" Oh, no, your Highness, I am not weary — ^not weary at 
all — ^and we shall soon have done the climb," she stam- 
mered. But, for all her brave words, she drooped in the 
saddle, and her face was full of weariness; for the solici- 
tude in his voice daunted her spirit, as carelessness would 
not have done. 

A mile or two further on, a rude inn stood at the road- 
side, and the Prince insisted that they should dismount 
here and rest for a while. Already the thought of his 
own safety, the first quick annoyance that his journey was 
to be doubled in point of time, had given place to regard 
for the girl. So pale and tired she looked, and what a 
churlish fool he had been, thought Charles, not to notice 
her trouble sooner. 

The landlord came out, and stared when he saw the 
quality of this second pair of guests that had entered his 
doors since yesterday. Travellers of sorts there were in 
plenty on the road, but few of the better quality stopped 
here for bite or sup; yet last night had come two lordly 
young sparks, .and claimed his only spare bedroom; and 
now here was another gallant, with a sharp, decisive way, 
as of one bred to order lesser folk about, and he wanted a 
dinner of the best, materials for brewing a bowl of punch, 
and a private room in which the lady might lie down and 
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recover from the fatigue of a long ride. So overcome was 
Boniface by this sudden increase of custom, that he ran in 
search of the goodwife, to ask her what was to be done; 
but not before he had sent the hostler to put the horses up, 
for, owing to the pack-horse traf&c on the road, the inn 
was richer in stable accommodation than in house-room. 

" The bar is the cosiest room, sir," said the hostess, 
coming down the passage and curtseying in her best style ; 
" but perhaps the lady would rather have no company." 

" Most certainly. Have you no other room ? " 

" Only the kitchen, sir ; but that is at your service if 
you like to use it. Not that the company in the bar is 
rough — only two young gentlemen, who are waiting for 
the rain to clear before setting off." 

"We prefer the kitchen," said Charles, cutting into 
her garrulity, " if we can be sure of being undisturbed 
there." 

The two young gentlemen in the bar were certainly 
waiting in no good temper for the rain to clear. Every- 
thing seemed to have gone amiss with the Carlesses since 
yesterday. First, they had been turned out of their road; 
then they had had a spell of the roughest cart-track it had 
ever been their lot to ride over, followed by mile after mile 
up the snow-deep highway toward Hebden Bridge, before 
they could find any kind of inn to afford a night's lodging 
to themselves and their cattle. They had spent a wretched 
night, embarrassed by attentions from certain small and 
thievish gentlemen of the bed-chamber ; and, to crown all, 
they had awakened to a leaden sky, from which the rain 
dripped ceaselessly into the dirty, sullen snow-banks. All 
the morning they had waited, in hopes of the weather 
clearing, and still the rain came down, its drip, drip, drip 
mingling with the everlasting gurgle of the roof-water, as 
^ it dropped into the barrel at the corner of the house. 

" Well, Jonathan, our fortunes look bright just* now! " 
growled David, from his post at the window. "If we 
had any plans, or any sort of work ready to our hand, we 
would ride away and never heed the rain; but where shall 
we go ? " 
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" Best wait here another night ; it will not lift to-day," 
answered Jonathan, striding restlessly up and down the 
bar, with its stench of stale sawdust and staler tobacco- 
smoke. 

" Hullo ! " began David again, after a discontented si- 
lence. " There are other fools abroad on this God-for- 
saken road, it seems. The man, whoever he is, has a quick 
way of giving orders. Why, Jonathan ^" 

"Well!" 

"Dost guess, lad? When didst thou last hear that 
clear-cut voice, with the ring in it, of * ye may go to the 
devil, so long as my orders are obeyed ' ? " 

Jonathan's face lit up. " At Derby ; and there is Mis- 
tress Wynne's voice, too," he said, and would have gone 
to the door in his excitement, but David held him back. 
The lad was all hot and eager, though not at the sound of 
Prince Charlie's voice, for he had wasted many a sigh on 
Helen Wynne since Derby, and three parts of his late rest- 
lessness was due to his certainty that he had seen the last 
of her; but David had thoughts of none save the Prince, 
so oddly met with, when he fancied him on the main road 
North. 

The Prince and Helen Wynne went past the half -open 
door of the bar, and down the three steps that led to the 
kitchen. The Carlesses crept on tip-toe into the dusk of 
the passage and watched them. If they had seen these 
two before hearing their voices, the twins might have 
missed the truth, which showed plain enough, despite their 
altered dress, now that they had the key to the disguise. 
Charles was leaning over the settle, propping the girl up 
with cushions and shawls; and the firelight lit up every 
well-remembered line and furrow of his face, so that 
David's last doubts vanished as he looked. 

Jonathan Carless was sorely grieved to have to stand 
there idle and watch another doing kind offices for this 
frail, tired-looking girl, whose loveliness he had but just 
begun to understand. Very pretty was the scene to spec- 
tators less troubled with affairs than were the Carlesses — 
the girl's sly protest against all this trouble being taken on 
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her behalf — the deft way in which, after she had eaten a 
little of the indifferent dinner provided, the Prince 
wrapped her up, and took down the kettle from the wrekan, 
and made her drink a few drops of the punch when it was 
made, to keep the wet out — ^the sight of Mistress Wynne's 
tired eyelids dropping each moment more heavily on her 
cheeks, until she could open them no longer — ^the gentle- 
ness with which Charles came and closed the door, left 
open in his zeal concerning the punch. 

" He need not have shut out the sight ! " grumbled 
Jonathan, as he went back into the bar. 

David fell to tapping his fingers on the coarse blue 
window'glass, and still he looked out on to the sliding 
sheets of rain, but without any question now as to when 
the sky would lift. He understood that Jonathan and 
he had a chance here such as any of King George's adhe- 
rents would have envied them. For loyalty is wont to be a 
warmth to the heart, rather than a lining to the pocket; 
and it was not every day that a man's devotion to his 
Sovereign could earn him thirty thousand pounds. And 
David, just as an older man would have done, let slip the 
thought of the gold somewhat, and fixed his mind, for its 
greater comfort, on the fact that he was indeed a warm 
well-wisher of King Gteorge. He turned from counting, 
for the twentieth time, the knots in the window-glass, 
and looked hard at Jonathan, and proclaimed his zeal 
for the maintenance of the succession as it at present 
stood. 

" Since when hast cared a penny piece which head wore 
the Crown ? " asked Jonathan, with a look more straight 
and honest than David's. 

" Well, as to that — ^" began David, and finished with an 
uneasy laugh. Then, with his old brow-beating tactics to- 
ward this inexperienced youngster, " Jonathan, 'tis time to 
drop these lad's ways of thought. We are men now, and 
old Adrian has trusted us to do a great deed of some sort. 
Art going to let the chance slip through our fingers for 
want of a little toughness ? " 

"For want of great meanness — ^yes," answered Jona- 
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than. There was a determination in his tones that was 
new to his brother. 

" Tush I The Pretender is nothing to us. We are as 
free to take him, without loss of honour to ourselves, as if 
we had joined the King's army, as we wi^ed to do." 

" / never wished to do," said the other sturdily. " See, 
David, I know what thou art driving at. Dost want to 
overpower the Prince, by force or stratagem, while he is 
busy with looking after a weak girl's comfort ; but I will 
be no party to it. What would Mistress Wynne think 
if — " And here he stopped, with a reddening of the face; 
for he had not meant to admit that the most of his squeam- 
ishness was touching the girl's welfare rather than the 
Prince's. 

David made a wry face, and stared his brother out of 
countenance, as the tougher-hearted folk of this world 
can always out-stare the tenderer sort. But, for all that, 
Jonathan would not give way ; and last of all he went so 
far as to say that he would fight on Charles's side, if there 
were any treachery attempted within the inn. Where- 
upon David fell into a high dudgeon, and would not 
speak to his brother for a whole hour; while Jonathan 
moved in and out of the room, sore at heart touching 
the quarrel, yet anxious to catch a glimpse of Mistress 
Wynne. 

The Prince, meanwhile, sat by the kitchen hearth, 
watching his comrade's quiet breathing. The afternoon 
wore on, and still Charles scarcely stirred; twice he re- 
plenished the fire with peats from the little stack in the 
comer, and once he crept to the window and stood — ^just as 
David Carless was doing in the other room — ^watching the 
drip-drip of the rain. Some idle fancy moved him to fol- 
low the occupation of fools, and he began to scratch the 
window-pane with a ring which he wore on his little finger. 
" C. P. R." he wrote first, and underneath it, " This house 
has entertained a Stuart unawares " ; and then, laughing 
at his own folly, he returned to the lang-settle and re- 
sumed his watching of Mistress Wynne's face. The child 
— for she looked no more just now — moved uneasily from 
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one side to the other ; then her lips parted, and she began 
to murmur in her sleep. 

" If he had been less than a Prince, after all the prayers 
and tender thoughts — but he is greater, far — and Our Lady 
will — ^guide him to his own — one day," she said, drowsily. 

Charles bent his head above the smouldering embers. 
A great humility, a limitless gentleness, crept over him. 
The ladies of Kome had flattered, and the French dames 
caressed him, to the point of nausea ; but it was altogether 
strange to him, this reading of the pure heart of an Eng- 
lish girl. Like the shy freshness of opening lilac-buds it 
was, or the fragrance of a Northern garden. 

While he sat and watched, with Derby far behind him 
for the moment, there came a clattering of pack-horses on 
the stoned yard of the inn, and a noisy shouting of the 
teamsters as they stopped for a quart of home-brewed be- 
fore continuing on their road. Mistress Wynne, awak- 
ened by the noise, opened her eyes with a little start, and 
rubbed them, and sat up on the settle. 

"Where am I? — ah! — your Highness, have I been 
asleep ? " she said, with a sudden recollection of her 
whereabouts. 

"Yes, child. And you must go to sleep again, for I 
never saw anyone so wearied out," said Charles softly. 

" Oh, but I am rested now. No, I will not keep you 
longer. It was kind, and foolish, and just like you, to let 
me give way like this." 

Se pleaded with her, spoke of the roads, the persistent 
rain, the coming darkness. But she was so penitent about 
the delay already caused, so determined to waste no more 
precious time, that the Prince had no option but to give 
way. He called in the landlord, and ordered their horses 
to be brought round at once. And when the host had 
given the order, and had returned with a measure of in- 
different brandy, the Prince asked him for full particulars 
of the way — ^particulars about which Mistress Wynne was 
sorely in doubt, since there were no landmarks on this part 
of the road which had struck her during the swift ride to 
Derby. 
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" Skipton, sir ? " echoed Boniface, his dull eyes bright- 
ening with wonder. " Oh, ay, a hard rider, fairly mount- 
ed, might win to Skipton by eight o' th' clock or so — but a 
lady, sir — and wi' th' shish so thick " 

" I can ride as far as that, whatever the roads are like," 
interrupted Helen Wynne impatiently. 

" And in the dark ? We shall have but a half -hour of 
daylight left," said Charles, very doubtful still of the wis- 
dom of the venture, yet amazed to see how soon the girl 
had regained her dauntless spirits. 

" Yes, in the dark, your — '^ She. all but added the 
"Highness," remembering just in time that her com- 
panion must travel now as a plain gentleman. 

" Well, then," said the landlord, " if so be as ye are set 
on going, your gainest road is through Hebden Brigg, 
straight forrard along th' highway ye came by, an' then 
ye mun axe for Ling Crag, sir, an' they'll show ye a fairish 
up-an'-down pack-road, past Crimshaw Dene an' Hoylus 
Slack, that 'uU tak ye to a mile this side o' Marshcotes. 
An' then '' 

" Stay ! " cried Charles, laughing. " If I carry as 
much as that, my friend, I shall do well. Mistress Wynne, 
can you help me with all these Denes and Slacks and pack- 
roads?" 

" I will try," said Helen, fastening her cloak and hood 
so that it hid, churlishly, all save the pretty child-face and 
a tangle of golden hair that would come tumbling from 
under the frill. 

The horses were brought round a moment later, and 
Mistress Wynne, stealing a glance at the bar as she passed, 
saw the figures of two slim lads moving hastily from the 
door toward the window. At once she remembered David 
and Jonathan, and at once dismissed the thought that 
these two gallants could be the same. And so she said 
nothing, but went quietly to the door, put her foot into 
the Prince's hand and sprang to the saddle, her mind full 
of the coming ride to Rylstone. 

David, meanwhile, was dancing a hornpipe on the 
mouldy sawdust which lay in patches on the floor of the 
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bar. " Good faith, but fortune is with us I " he cried. 
" We need not trouble to capture him here, Jonathan. He 
has offered, of his own free-will and courtesy, to ride al- 
most within hail of the Lonely Valley. After Crimshaw 
Dene — as he would have learned, had he had patience to 
listen — he will take the road through Ling Crag and on 
towards Wynyates, and 'twill be an odd thing, after all 
the luck that has ridden with us, if we cannot drive him 
in the murk and darkness left to the Valley, instead of 
right to Wynyates. And then — Ko-ree — Ko-koree — and a 
right good welcome from old Adrian. Jonathan, thou 
fool, wake up! Canst not see " 

But Jonathan was hushed of spirit. The curious twist 
of fortune which had brought the Prince a second time 
across their path impressed his mind with a sense that 
the matter had been ordained from the beginning. And 
yet he wished to have no hand in it. And so, riven be- 
tween superstition, fancifulness, and a clear distaste, he 
followed David to the stable soon as the others had set off 
along the road. In the same unbalanced state of mind he 
got into the saddle and started in pursuit ; and what would 
happen he knew not, should ill-fortune take the Prince 
into the death-trap — only, he did not mean lightly to sur- 
render the Prince's companion to the rough entertain- 
ment which the Lonely Valley afforded to captured women- 
folk. 

Steadily Charles and Helen Wynne made up the awk- 
ward road, until they came to the long down-hill to Heb- 
den Bridge. At the top of the last big rise, the girl 
turned to look at the length of road they had put behind 
them; scarce fivescore yards away she saw two slender 
figures, not to be questioned even in the gloaming light, 
now that she saw them in the saddle and remembered how 
they had appeared when first they impressed their looks 
on her by coming to her aid in a moment of grave peril. 
She spurred forward at a faster pace, and was so silent 
during the next mile that the Prince began to twit her 
with it; then she hovered half between the need of tell- 
ing what she feared and doubt lest she should be the vie- 
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tim of unsubstantial terrors, until at last she could refrain 
no longer. 

" Your Highness," she began, hesitatingly. 

" Well? Am I again a dull companion? " 

" That you have not been, nor could be ; but I saw 
something at the inn we last stayed in " 

" Tell me, then. Did you see signs that I was known — 
signs that treason was afoot ? " 

" I saw the two gentlemen who saved me from the rob- 
ber before I reached Derby — ^the two who would not join 
your cause." 

"Yes, I remember. A pretty pair they were, of most 
refreshing candour. Why, child, there can be no harm to 
us from them." 

"But they are following us for some purpose. They 
came down the passage incautiously, and found me wait- 
ing there, and turned one to the other with a meaning 
glance. They may have friends about the moors here." 

" Well, we must fight their friends, or run away from 
them, if they are disposed to trouble us." The Prince 
laughed easily at her fears, as if she were no more than 
the child she looked; wary though he was at most times, 
he could not credit these raw lads with any more deep-laid 
scheme than a mischievous desire to learn what cause had 
brought him so far across country. 

" I trust it may be so, but I cannot feel at ease. In- 
deed, you must not think me foolish, but the country is 
wilder than you know of," went on the girl. " There is a 
rude band of robbers somewhere in the heart of the moors 
— ^they have come as far as Skipton to steal cattle and the 
like — ^and men say they are a kind of gentlefolk; it may 
be " 

" That these lads are of the band ? What then ? They 
are behind us ; we shall be out of sight and hearing before 
they can raise their people, even if they are so minded. 
See now, child, the rain and this sad moorland gloaming 
have witched you into sadness. How far, say you, is it 
to Rylstone?" 

"I cannot say with surety — but we have far to ride. 
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even when we have passed Ling Crag." She bent toward 
him anxiously. "If they should take you?" she mur- 
mured. " How could I let you accompany me on such a 
foolish errand? But you were so kind about it, so ready 
to come — ^I thought it must be safe." 

Again the Prince laughed, drawing his horse closer 
to hers and touching her bridle-hand lightly, to give her 
confidence. " How could you let me? At any other time 
I should be proud to be at your command ; yet in this mat- 
ter it was not your will, but mine, that led me. So, even 
if these gentlemen-ogres come out in force and swallow 
me, it will be no fault of yours." 

" Ah, but you are saying that to comfort me, as if I 
were a baby frightened by some nursery-tale. You — ^hark I 
They are coming up the hill," she broke off, turning to 
look down the long, murky stretch of road. 

Dimly, through the thickening twilight, they could 
make out a pair of horsemen, riding a little faster than 
themselves. 

" We will try, at any rate, what kind of horseflesh they 
are mounted on," said Charles quietly, as they topped the 
rise and came to a down-dropping sweep of road. He had 
no sort of faith in the girVs sense of danger, but thought 
that it would soothe her fears to get beyond reach of these 
foolish lads who chose to follow them with such per- 
sistence. 

On and on they rode, scarce slackening for the hills, 
while the wind shrilled higher through the heather, and 
the rain thickened, and the last gloaming light scarce suf- 
fered them to see each other, riding close abreast as they 
were. 

"Keep to the wide right-hand road; it cannot take 
you wrong," they had been told at the last stopping place. 
But they could not see whether the road were wide or nar- 
row — could not see far enough in front to allow them to 
keep up their dangerous pace. And then the ways parted ; 
and, because they were on the left hand of the road, they 
failed to mark the wide sandstone track that curved down 
the hill on the right toward Wynyates. Blindly they took 
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what seemed to them the only way, and from behind — 
close behind — there came a mighty cry, — Ko-ree, ko-ko- 
ree, ko-ko-koree! 

So wildly the wind took up the shout, bandying it 
from gust to gust like a shuttlecock, that it seemed a 
hundred voices were yelling after them. 

■ " It is the Carless cry I " said the girl, but her words 
were wind-hurried past the Prince's ear. 

^^ Ko-ree, ho-ho-reeP' came again, and terror lent 
strength to the girl's weak voice. 

" Kide hard ! Drive in the spurs, for Our Lady's sake 
— ^they are all about us," she cried. 

It was madness to gallop on this slippery, narrow way, 
with the snow deep underneath, and the sodden slush 
above, and the rough walls closer than they dreamed of on 
either hand. But gallop they did, and only Our Lady 
knew how they came through it as far as the Silent Inn. 

" Hark, lad, they are answering from the Valley. Zo- 
ree, ko-ko-ree!^' yelled David Carless, drunk with his 
good fortune. 

But Jonathan made no answer, nor did he join in the 
cry of his own folk. For there was that in his heart since 
Derby which hacl made the old swift battle-cry abhorrent ; 
and, though he rode by David's side as if he shared in the 
pursuit, his mind was busy with a hundred tangled plans 
of rescue. 

Fresh cries came up, in the teeth of the wind this time, 
not downward with its course. Front and rear they were 
taken — ^to right and to left also, it seemed, so cannily the 
wind helped to swell the cry of the hill-devils, its chosen 
ones. Under all, the Prince's quick ear caught the sound 
of David's horse, as it splashed through the slush not 
twenty yards behind; and, just as he learned that one at 
least of the pursuers was so close, a light shone out at the 
bend of the way, where the parlour of the Silent Inn front- 
ed down the road. In a trice his mind was made up; 
friend or foe might lurk behind that band of light, but it 
was their only chance. He turned, using a blind man's 
sense of sound, for sight was of no avail; he lunged into 
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the blackness with his sword, and a scream of pain mingled 
with the Ko-ree cry, as David's horse, thrust through the 
shoulder, came heavily to ground. 

" Now to make for the light ! " cried Charles, and Mis- 
tress Wynne, just ahead of him, plucked cruelly at her 
reins, so eager was she to save her Prince from this rough 
Carless hospitality. 

Jonathan was very close behind David on the narrow 
way. When his brother fell, horse and all, he was pitched 
clean over his own nag's head into a chill bath of rain- 
wet snow; and his horse, maddened with the cries of its 
fellow and the sudden loss of rider, galloped into the right- 
hand wall and dashed its knees against the stone. 

Undaunted still, Jonathan picked himself up from the 
slush and ran, fast as his legs would carry him, in the* 
wake of the fugitives. Naught could be seen save the 
splash of light that showed from the Silent Inn; and 
blurred as the rainy night-murk itself were the lad's 
thoughts. Where was Dave? Was he lying under his 
horse, wounded or dead? Why was he, Jonathan, run- 
ning so madly through the slush ? Was it to tell the Car- 
lesses that a head worth thirty thousand pounds was to be , 
had for the asking at the very gate of the Lonely Valley? 
No — ^he could not tell them. How shameful it would be 
if Mistress Wynne — good God, was there nothing he 
could do? 

As he ran, a loud Ko-ree sounded at his elbow, and he 
found himself rudely jostled against the wall. 

" Who goes there ? " he cried — so wild with the press 
of thoughts, where every thought was treason to the Lone- 
ly Folk, that he half drew his blade to defend himself 
against one of his own kinsmem 

" 'Tis only I, lad — David," came a panting voice from 
out the darkness a little to right of him. " When I was 
thrown, and thou camest blundering a-top of my poor 
beast, I thought all was over. But here I am, sound in 
everything save wind. Race, lad, race I They mean to 
stop at the Silent Inn." 

Not a word spoke Jonathan, but ran at David's side 
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until they came to where the Prince and Helen Wynne 
had just ridden into the belt of lamplight that shone from 
the tavern. David slipped past, running hard toward the 
Lonely Valley. It perplexed him that, though the Ko-ree 
cries still rang far and wide about the moorside, he met 
with none of his folk; for he did not pause to remember 
that his cry to them was as vague as theirs to him, that 
they could not tell whether to ride up or down the road^ or 
across the waste of moor. A great torch was flaring at the 
mouth of the Valley, guiding him to the noisy crowd of 
Carlesses who waited there, with old Adrian at their head, 
in doubt as to which way to take. 

Into the midst of them stumbled David, dripping from 
crown to toe and gasping hard for breath. Black Carless 
thrust a torch so close to his face that he all but singed the 
flesh. 

" 'Tis pretty David ; where is Jonathan his brother ? " 
he cried, with his old sneering laugh. 

But old Adrian's eyes leaped, as he came forward 
and well-nigh wrung David's arm loose from its socket. 
" Lad, lad ! " he cried, " thou hast won thy way back. 
Quick — out with the matter, now thou art breathed 
again ! " 

" The Pretender — Prince Charlie — at the Silent Inn — 
there is thirty thousand pounds on his head," stammered 
David. 

They all gathered round him, with question and jest 
and laughing disbelief in so monstrous a story. But 
David gained coolness as he went forward with the plain 
narrative of what had chanced since Derby, until his fel- 
lows, gradually losing their suspicion, grew all eager to 
ride forthwith to the Silent Inn, and carry off this royal 
booty. Only Black Carless held aloof and snarled, for he 
was sick with the stemmed current of his fury against the 
Master of Withens, and the ague had left him fretful and 
sore beyond his wont. 

" A likely tale ! " he grumbled. " Are we to turn out 
into the soaking wet to find the golden eggs laid in this 
mare's nest of a silly lad's ? " 
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One or two began to laugh, but old Adrian checked 
them. " This same silly lad," he thundered, " has done 
more than all the Carlesses put together. Eight well he 
has carried this thing through — and, zoiinds, the Stuarts 
shall pay back what they tricked out of our loyalty long 
ago I But where is Jonathan ? " 

" Ay," muttered Carless the Black, " where is the sec- 
ond ewe-lamb of this gentle flock ? " 

But David did not know — only that his brother had 
run beside him, and should be here by now. 



CHAPTER XV. 

CONCERNING THE DESPERATE PLIGHT OF TWO TRAVELLERS. 

The signboard of the Silent Inn was all but blown 
from its hinges to-night, as the trumpeting wind roared 
down the waste, wide darkness of the moors. The rain 
came down helter-skelter, whipping the slush on the high- 
road without the door into rounded cups, that filled again 
fast as the water slunk through the underlying beds of 
snow : but within sounded song and laughter, and the rat- 
tle of liquor-fed voices. 

" Raining war nor iver, is't ? " cried Simon Faweather, 
as the Master of Withens pushed his way into the bar, 
swishing the wet from hair and eyes with his big right 
hand. 

" Ay, if that were possible," growled Kit, with a nod 
here and a nod there to old friends. 

" It like as it couldn't be war," put in Big Shackleton, 
Simon's farm-hand, the only man on the moorside who 
topped Kit's height. "IVe known a mony neets o' rain 
on th' moor, but this un fairly beats all. Gie Maister Ri- 
croft a sup o' rum, Simon, to fettle up his innards a bit- 
tock; he looks fair spent wi' weariness." 

" An' is like to look, wi' Black Carless at th' back on 
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his mind," muttered Faweather to Iiimself , as he brought a 
full measure of the spirit. 

Kit passed over to the banked peats that glowed upon 
the hearth, lifted the merry-noted kettle, and mixed the 
liquor to his liking. The weariness that one and all read 
plainly in his face was due rather to a strain that was over 
than to present trouble, for never in his life had he felt 
more light of heart. Death hung over him, and death 
might strike when it pleased; but meanwhile Kit went his 
ways, with a staunch resolve to make the most of what 
life was left to him. So little, indeed, would he seem to 
heed the vengeance of the Lonely Folk, that he had fallen 
again into his old, careless habit of forgetting to buckle 
on his sword-belt when he moved abroad. 

"Nay, sir, nay! Pride's pride — but, by th' Heart, a 
gooid steel blade is a likelier stay-by for one in such case 
as ye," grumbled Faweather, shaking his head at this 
last folly of the Master's. 

Kit only laughed, and turned to give a good-even to the 
greybeards who hugged either corner of the wide hearth- 
place — ^Jeremy Dodd on one side and old Stephen Gradely 
on the other. 

" The snow fell thick yesternight," said Jeremy, glanc- 
ing drily at the Master. 

"An' did," rejoined Faweather, in between two puffs 
from his wheezy pipe. " What did ye mak on th' weather, 
Maister Dodd, if a plain man might axe a question? 
Niver sin' I war a lad do I mind sich womanish-minded 
skies, nor clouds so full o' wickedness. First, it war hail — 
girt stones th' size of a ripened walnut, queer-shaped an' 
all; an' at after that it snawed like as if it hed been sav- 
ing itseln up to do th' warst at one go; an' now th' wind 
hes shifted south an' brought th' rain wi' it. Nay, they 
bother a chap, do sich changeful tricks; there's a meaning 
in't, to my thinking." 

" There is a meaning in it," said Jeremy Dodd, and 
again he looked at Kit ; but no other word would he speak. 

" Heh, heh, I mind a war nor this 'un," chimed in old 
Gradely from his comer, smoothing his chin with one 
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palsied hand. " An' so do ye, Maister Dodd, if ye cast 
back far enow. Just sich another, only fiercer like; an' it 
all came then o' crossing a wise woman 'at lived ower agen 
th' weeping-well." 

Jeremy Dodd frowned a little, and fidgeted with his 
hands ; for it irked him, even amid his weighty thought of 
plot and counterplot, that they should admit any seer, 
dead or alive, to rivalry with his own wide-spread power. 
But old Gradely babbled on, his hands shaking to and fro 
on the crook of his blackthorn stick, his eyes on the fire. 

" Ay, there war two young Marshcotes blades came rid- 
ing by her door one neet ; an' nowt 'ud sarve but they mun 
mock th' owd woman as they passed; an' she swore 'at all th' 
moor-side should pay a price for their mockery. An' that 
varry neet — I see'd it myseln — th' hail came rattling i' th' 
teeth o' th' wind, so fast 'at th' hailstuns drove through 
th' windows, clean as pistol-bullets: there war four men 
fro' Marshcotes, an' a lad fro' Ling Crag, killed i' crossing 
th' moor, an' cattle an' sheep i' scores. An' my own fa- 
ther's father — an owd chap then, nigh on seventy — ^peeped 
out o' th' door at after th' storm broke, an' he see'd th' 
owd witch go hurrying by, seated astride on a stick, an' 
talking to th' snaw-flakes i' a soft, pleased way, an' laugh- 
ing ivery now an' then, wi' a sound like th' rattling o' 
dead men's bones i' her throat. Oh, ay, I mind — ^I mind." 

He sank back in his chair, well pleased with the im- 
pression he had left upon the company, that this fury of 
the skies was but a sign of evils to come. And Ephraim 
Scull, the woodcutter, wanted to put in his word, but old 
Gradely raised his high-pitched voice again, in token that 
he had picked up a few more scattered threads of memory. 

" There's them 'at doubts nowadays, an' them what 
says th' owd witch could niver hev forced th' skies to 
hearken to her word. But 'tis true as Gospel, for she 
dropped th' stick she war riding on, not long at after she'd 
passed gran'father's door; an' he picked it up a while at 
after, an' set it i' th' comer by th' owd clock, an' there it 
ligs to this day. Th' owd witch war niver seen again, an' 
some reckoned 'at she'd been lifted fair off of her feet an' 
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ta'en aboon th' skies, so as she could crush more wicked- 
ness out on 'em. But there th' stick ligs to this day — a 
queer, crooked 'un it be, for sure, cut from a tree nawther 
ye nor me iver saw th' likes on — an' a sort o' sticky wet- 
ness comes out all ower it when th' weather is bahn to shift 
to wet. Au' if that is noan enow for ye — ^why, ye'd best 
come an' han'le th' stick, an' then ye'll know, sartin sure, 
'at all th' mucky weather war nowt but a judgment on 
Marshcotes and Ling Crag for mocking an owd witch." 

" Well, well, there's lots o' queer things i' life, sich as 
an honest man no way ought to pry into; an' that's my 
belief, choose who hears me say it," spoke Simon Fa- 
weather, rubbing his big face with one end of his cotton 
neckerchief — a habit of his when perplexed by voices from 
another world. 

Ephraim Scull would brook no further denial now, but 
rapped on the floor with his stick to imitate that it ought 
to be share and share alike in the matter of talk. " There's 
strange times coming, neighbours, if ye axe Ephraim's 
mind. Ay, strange, for sure. A twelvemonth back, who 
would hev dreamed o' sich wildness as putting yon Black 
Carless i' th' bog, same as Maister Ricroft did a neet or 
two back?" 
" " No more of that," muttered the Master of Withens. 

Jeremy Dodd sat up in his corner, an eerie light in his 
eyes. " And a sixmonth hence, who will think of aught 
but putting every man of them in the bog — and leaving 
them there to rot ? Nay, Stephen Gradely I Thou need'st 
not look so dumb-stricken : if the Master had two or three 
to help him — " He stopped, and left the fugitive sug- 
gestion to ripen as it would. 

The company, young and old, stared open-mouthed at 
Jeremy. The old man had no fear of the Lonely Folk, 
they knew, and time and time he had dropped queer hints ; 
but never had he approached so nearly to saying out and 
out, " Deal with the Carlesses as they have dealt with you." 
And a man who had so shrewd a turn for combating the 
Evil Eye — ^the seventh son of a seventh son, to boot — ^was 
not like to give them fool's talk. 
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Ephraim Scull was the first to recover speech. " Mais- 
ter Ricroft is safe an' sound, for all he did to Black Car- 
less," he hazarded, tentatively. 

" Ay, for a day or two," said Kit, with a quiet laugh 
and a fresh pull at his second brew of rum. " For a day 
or two, Ephraim. But ye know what Michaelmas sun- 
shine is — soon gone, and not over warm while it lasts. I 
daresay this same Black Carless has been to see me since 
yest're'en." 

"So yeVe been away fro' Withens, like?" asked 
Simon. 

" At Blackshaw. Squire Thome had to spend the night 
in Kendal, and he asked me to sleep at the Hall, just to 
see that all went right. The Carlesses are growing so 
devil-may-care of late that even the Squire begins to be 
uneasy about them, though once he did naught but scoff 
at folk's terror. Hallo, Peter! how is everything at 
Withens?" he broke off, as Peter Marsh came clattering 
into the room. Peter always made twice as much noise as 
any other man, by way of emphasizing the poor opinion 
he had of life and of mankind in general. 

" Famous, sir, famous," snarled Peter. " They say an 
absent master maks an empty farmyard — ^but it wam't 
just so yest're'en — ^nay, it wam't so by a long pull. Hark 
ye, Simon, a double go o' Hollands to drive th' cold 
out." 

" Get forward," growled Kit. " Have there been some 
neighbours come to pay me a call ? " 

" Ay, one. A sort of a fancy fellow, wi' a face as dark 
as th' bottom layer of a peat-bed. He war all up an' down, 
like a rooster on his own midden — it war, / Damn thee, 
thou clod, where is thy master,' an', ' There'll be nawther 
Withens nor Ricroft left to see th' snaw go.' Oh, ay, he 
clevered properly, did Black Carless." 

Chairs were pulled further forward, and mugs drained, 
and fresh supplies called for. Eager queries were forth- 
coming — ^what did Peter say? how did he feel? and so 
forth. But Peter, being of a saturnine make, would say 
nothing at all, one way or the other; and at last Fa- 
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weather turned the talk, out of regard for the Master's 
perilous situation. 

" Ye war talking o' Kendal, Maister Ricrof t, a while 
back," he said. " Tell these neighbour folk how ye came 
to have speech o' yon chap — what war it they called him? 
— ^him that war some mak on a Prince i' his own country." 

" Nay, there is naught so much in the tale," said Kit. 
'" It was only that Prince Charlie kept me talking while I 
ought to have been buying a horse ; he wanted me to fight 
for him — as if, good Lord I a man had not his hands full, 
in this queer world, to fight for himself." 

" Ye are reet there, sir, varry reet," muttered Ephraim 
Scull. " So ye saw this young cock-bird, did ye ? A rare 
flitting mind he put them in, all about Skipton ; an' even 
Parson Shaw hed his doubts but they meant to mak baked 
meat on us i' Ling Crag. Well, then, but weVe a war nor 
Prince Charlie at our door-stuns; an' so said I sooin as 
iver I heard o' th' beacon, an' th' sham soldiers made out 
o' plain moor fowk, an' th' rest o' Parson's foolishness." 

"Ay, but there war rare sport wi' yon same beacon," 
struck in Faweather. As an honest keeper of an inn, hei 
had nourished his grudge against Parson Shaw — a man 
who would now and then clear the Bull Inn at Marshcotes, 
with a hunting crop, of good men and bad who had halted 
there to take a glass for manhood's and their stomachs' 
sakes. " Rare sport I Ye heard tell o' what happened at 
after th' Carlesses set his beacon going? Why, it would 
hev made even Peter Marsh there crack out wi^ laughing, 
though he frames for a sober man at most times." 

" It taks a lot, Simon, it taks a lot," said the accused, 
with a mournful shake of the head. 

"What war it, just? " asked Ephraim Scull the wood- 
cutter. " I heard tell summat ^" 

" They saw th' beacon-fire i' Marshcotes," went on Fa- 
weather, with slow enjoyment of the tale, "an' all th' 
village war a-stir i' no time. Tim Feather — ^th' tinker 
chap 'at lives forenent th' church — came running out into 
th' moonlight, brandishing a greasy bacon-cutter an' ax- 
y ing where th' Scotchmen war. An' then comes another, 
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wi' an owd fowling-piece 'at he dursn't hev let fly to save 
his life. An' sooin th' street war full o' chattering fowk, 
wi' Parson Shaw going in an' out among 'em crying, 
' Gie a good account o' yourseln this day, an' fight th' good 
hattle for his Majesty.' An' it war all like Bedlam, so I war 
telled by one 'at watched it — fowk running in from far an' 
near ; iverybody axing his neighbour what war to be done 
next ; not one o' th' fond zanies stopping to think 'at they 
mud as weel car quiet, since th' Scotchmen 'ud need no 
seeking. Sakes alive, the devil's i' th' wind to-neet, I do 
think ! " he broke off, as the outer door opened with a 
crash, and the wind roared down the passage, rattling the 
sneck of the parlour door in an impotent frenzy to reach 
the warm good cheer that lay within. 

There was more than the wind's note, too — a cry, or a 
wail, or a yell, they could not tell which amid the clamour 
of the gale. But none spoke of it — rather, they greeted 
the new-comer more noisily than their wont, to drown re- 
membrance of what they had heard. 

It was Ike o' Bodkin, lazy and slouching as ever, who 
came in, half blown through the parlour door. The tobac- 
co smoke ran hurrying in long, filmy trails toward the 
hearth-place, and the peats shot out a red glow, as the 
new-comer swept in a sheet of cold air with him. But 
neither wind nor rain could rouse Ike o' Bodkin from his 
easiness. 

" It makes a man's belly cry for liquor, does this queer 
weather," was all he had to say in dispraise of the ele- 
ments, as he seated himself on the table and dangled his 
legs in happy shiftlessness. 

Land was cheap, and building stone no rarity, about 
the moorside ; so that the Silent Inn was built on as large 
and ample-bodied a scale as Simon Faweather himself. 
Yet to-night the dreary look of things, and the need for 
company, had driven so many guests to the inn that there 
was scarce room in the great bar for any but a smaller 
man than most of those who were assembled there. As 
it was, Ike could only get an occasional glimpse of the 
fire from his comer by the door. 
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"Well, now, I think we've getten fairly packed, an' 
sartin 'tis that there's no sort o' vessel left for thee to 
drink from, Ike," laughed Faweather, making his way be- 
tween the thicket of stretched-out legs, and calling loudly 
at the door for his daughter. 

"Well, Ike, how goes it wi' th' courting?" piped old 
Stephen Gradely. 

" Nobbut so-so ; mud be war, mud be better. She like 
as she blows wi' th' wind, now south, now north, and again 
a thowt east; ay, a reet wench is Joan. But we shall 
see what we war meant to see, an' that's plain enow." The 
like philosophy had cheered Ike through a dozen years of 
uncomplaining courtship, until his oft-repeated visits to 
his sweetheart had grown to be as staple a jest in the 
moorside as Kit Ricroft's height or his man Peter's dour- 
ness. "^ 

" A reet wench, sayst 'a ? " chimed in Lucy Faweather, 
standing snod and limber in the doorway. "What dost 
iha know about th' wenches, Ike o' Bodkin Top ? " 

" A sight too mich." Ike was prompt in his response, 
though he spoke with his usual sloth of tongue. 

A big laugh went up from all save Jeremy Dodd, whose 
ear was sharp as a horse's to catch the cry that ran on 
the shuddering wind-beats. But the others had only ears 
for indoors just now; they were men enjoying a man's 
quick-wittedness against the hostile sex, and their laughter 
was rollicking. 

The lass stuck her arms a-kimbo, and made a little 
cheeping movement with her lips, bird-like, in mockery 
of her antagonist. " An' who did tha learn it fro', Ike ? " 
said she. 

" Fro' wenches 'at were well-nigh as snod as thee, lass," 
said Ike o' Bodkin. 

" Te-he, te-he I " shrilled old Gradely from his comer. 
" Te-he, Ike, lad, tha's getten thy head screwed on face 
foremost, an' proper. Tickle a wench's vanity, lad, an' 
tha'll noan wander far astray." 

" Well, then, let Ike alone, tha frolicsome wench, an' - 
bring him summat he can sup out on, instead," said 
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Simon, with a glance of affectionate pride at his daughter 
Lucy. 

" Tickle her vanity," old Gradely was crooning to him- 
self, as if the words were a charm to draw dead memories 
from their graves. "I mind me, forty year come Lady 
Day " 

He got no further on the road to youth. For the wind 
had dropped to get its breath again after a hardy on- 
slaught on the inn; and across the stillness had sounded 
that eerie cry, shrill and long drawn out. The girl in 
the doorway dropped her coquetries, and caught tight hold 
of the door to steady herself. The men looked at one an- 
other, and looked away, because they feared the fear in 
their comrades' faces. But Jeremy Dodd was on his feet, 
and to Kit's quiet look of enquiry he returned a nod and 
something near akin to a smile. 

" The Sorrowful Woman ; it bodes death to somebody 
i' th' moorside," muttered old Gradely. 

" It war nobbut a curlew," spoke up Ike o' Bodkin, who 
was by way of caring little for man or ghost. 

Another cry, and another, crept across the moor and 
into the cheery bar. 

" Whisht, Ike, lad I Tha knows there war niver a cur- 
lew yet wi' a note like yon," said Stephen Gradely, fretful 
and fearful. " 'Tis th' Sorrowful Woman, I tell thee, an' 
death it bodes to somebody, thee tak an owd man's word 
for that ; an' mony's th' deaths owd Stephen hes marked to 
follow th' Woman's crying." 

But the Sorowful Woman was no more than a voice in 
the wind, a formless spectre; and there was that in the 
faces of the company which betokened fear of the real, not 
dread of the supernatural. Even Stephen Gradely, too 
old almost to feel any but the sharpest stab of terror, was 
striving to trick his mind into believing the lesser 
calamity. 

And then, in the lull of the wind, came a cry so loud 
that none might mistake it. ^^ Ko-ree — ko-ko-ree — ko-ko- 
koree" it came. And then again the wind, well-breathed 
by this time, cut into the middle of the shout, carrying it 
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away with shrill mockery, as a flood makes game of the 
straw that rides it. 

" Th' Woman bodes death to one only," said Faweather 
slowly; "but th' Lonely Folk bode death to as mony as 
chance to meet them. There'll be trouble agate afore this 
neet is ower." 

"Why, Simon, tha'rt as feared as onybody, seeming- 
ly I " cried Ike o' Bodkin, with a laugh. " I didn't think 
it on thee, Simon, that I didn't. Tha's getten no call to 
think th' Lonely Folk 'uU trouble thee; they are hand-i'- 
glove wi' ony man 'at sells 'em good liquor, specially liv- 
ing so high as tha does." 

" I like their room better nor their company, an' that's 
a fact," said Simon, with another glance at Lucy, who 
was listening with a scared face to the trumpet-cries of 
the greater and the lesser storm. " Wait till tha's getten 
a lass o^ thy own, Ike — a lass 'at hes been named a likely 
iin to look at, though I know nowt o' sich matters — ^an' 
then tha'U learn how a father looks at th' Lonely Fowk. 
See ye, 'tis not oft they send their call abroad so nigh to 
lis, but when they do, it means th' devil's brew o' mischief. 
They'll be rare and wild, after th' way Black Carless 
hes been sarved; an' they'll stop at nowt to get at Mais- 
ter Ricroft here, if that's what they^ve setten their 
minds on." 

The Master of Withens leaped to his feet. While he 
had been sitting here, idly listening to the chatter of doubt 
and fear and speculation, the last clear call had come. All 
the slow fashion of the man seemed changed as he moved 
toward the door; his face was bright with unaccustomed 
speed of thought, his voice rang crisp. 

" I'll say good-night to you, friends," he said, and was 
already half way to the door before they understood his 
meaning. 

" Nay, sir, nay ! Ye've drunk my liquor, an' I'll stand 
by ye, though they blaze the thatch down on us," cried 
Faweather, moving his bulk between Kit and the door. 

"And lay down fifteen lives, when one would do? 
Simon, thou art scanter of wit than once thou wast," said 
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Kit, and put the old man from him roughly, and scrunched 
down the passage. 

" An' him not armed," groaned Simon, dismayed and 
powerless. "At another time, wi' danger abroad, he 
would hev buckled on a sword afore he set off yest're'en 
for Blackshaw. But 'tis pride — nowt but a twisted sort o* 
pride." 

" Come back I " cried Jeremy Dodd, in a voice that all 
marvelled to hear from so thin a throat. 

But Kit was beyond awe of Jeremy now. He only 
turned with his hand on the sneck of the outer door. 
"Hark to them, Jeremy I" he laughed. "I must not 
keep gentlemen of their quality waiting when they call 
for me." 

" But how if they're seeking you at Withens ? How if 
ye walk straight into their jaws, sir, when they would miss 
ye altogether if ye stayed snug and quiet here ? " said Fa- 
weather, a fresh thought striking him. 

"If they are at Withens, it is time I was there, too. 
There are women folk up there. Simon, give me some<^ 
thing heavy and round-handled. I care not what, so I can 
crack a crown or two with it before the end of all." 

While he looked about for any weapon that would 
serve, there sounded a running swish through the snow, 
and a renewed crying of Ko-ree, and a man's voice speak- 
ing hurriedly. Jeremy Dodd quivered and shook, but not 
with dread, as he bent his ear toward the door. 

" We must trust to receiving a fair welcome here," said 
the voice. " It is our only chance." 

" Any shelter is better than none, your Highness," an- 
swered a second voice, light and girlish. 

And then before the new-comers had slipped from the 
saddle, Jeremy Dodd had opened the door and let the dim 
lamplight fall on the two dripping figures that stood faint- 
ly outlined against the blackness beyond. 

"The Lonely Folk are after you, I have a fancy. 
" Come in," said Jeremy Dodd, as though the house were 
his, and the occasion usual. 

" By the Rood," cried the Prince. " I know not what 
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you call them — only, that the moor seems full of them and 
their shouting, and they are bent on taking us." 

The Master of Withens stood and looked on; puzzled 
he was, and dazed by the rebound from his deep, quiet pur- 
pose. A moment ago his course showed clear as daylight, 
and now all was blurred again. Was it these strangers 
whom the Carlesses were seeking, and not himself ? Ought 
he, then, to persist in going out — should he not, rather, 
stay and help to defend both them and the Silent Inn, if 
old Faweather were bent on harbouring such unprofitable 
guests ? And then he looked again at the Prince, standing 
on the threshold; and his thoughts flew somewhere north 
— to Lothersdale, or Skipton, or Kendal, he could not tell 
which. He caught at the fugitive likeness in this man's 
face to someone he had known, and turned the matter 
about in his mind irritably, as men will fix on a light 
trouble when they are full in the back-set of heavier 
ones. 

Simon Faweather, meanwhile, had come down the pas- 
sage, with the others pushing close behind him and Lucy 
standing a-tip-toe to get a glimpse of the intruders. The 
landlord could make nothing at all of Jeremy Dodd and 
his eagerness to see these fugitives safely housed. He 
stared from the Prince to Helen Wynne, and fell into his 
old trick of wiping his face with his neckerchief. And 
then a third figure came out of the space about the door 
where the lamplight battled with the murk — ^the slim, 
graceful figure of Jonathan Carless, with an unwonted so- 
briety in his bearing where lately there had been jaunti- 
ness. Helen Wynne gave a start when she saw him, and 
clutched the Prince by the arm. 

" Your Highness I " she whispered. ** There I — draw 
on him — ^he is the first of the band." 

Charles turned, with a quick movement toward his 
sword-hilt; but none followed the lad, who held up his 
hand as if his errand was one of peace. 

" Put up your blade ; I am here to take your side," he 
said. 

"But it was you — you who rode after us — you who 
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drove us here," said Helen Wynne, with a curl of scorn 
on her pretty lips. 

" Your pardon — I had neither hand nor will in it. I 
followed to do what I could to save you. Good God, why 
are we standing here ? " Jonathan broke off impetuously. 
"Push home the bolts, Faweather; we have no time to 
lose." 

" Dang me," muttered Simon, " if this doan't beat all. 
Young Jonathan Carless hisseln, a-come to fight his own 
fowk. I war reet when I said this weather war a sign o' 
sunmiat — ay, I war reet." 

" One word," said the Prince, with a glance at the 
crowd behind Faweather, and a quick guess at their fight- 
ing strength. " We are like to place you all in grave peril, 
and we have scant claim on you. Are you prepared to 
fight our battle?" 

Whereat Simon Faweather growled, and cast a look 
at his fellows, and thought the matter out fairly. He had 
a stout heart, had Simon, and once his hand was put to 
the plough he would not turn back, nor grumble, whatever 
the upshot was; but he was too shrewd a man, and too 
honestly careful of the old friends who had claimed his 
hospitality these long years past, not to think twice before 
he gave assent. Then, too, their dread of the Lonely Folk 
was a superstition learned in childhood, a fear impossible 
to be shaken off until red blood had flowed between them 
to wash away the cobwebs of old thought; and Simon, 
bulky and red and broad-shouldered, with the strength 
of many a well-digested sirloin in his tissues, felt a sink- 
ing of the heart as he thought of the first quick inrush of 
the Oarlesses. All this was through his mind and back 
again in one short half moment; and then he was himself 
again, ready to make the best of a bad matter. He was 
just about to give a cheery " aye " to the Prince's question 
when the words were taken from his mouth. 

"Prepared? Ay, and thankful for the chance," cried 
the Master of Withens, wakening from his dazement. 

" Well, we mun all dee once, an' we can noan on us dee 
twice. Te-he, te-he," piped old Gradely in a shrill falsetto. 
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" They'll be on us like a swarm o' bees, lads. Are ye 
ready to fight, all on ye ? " said Faweather. 

" Oh, hurry ! " muttered Jonathan. " Dave must be 
nearly at the Lonely Valley by this, and ye talk, in your 
slow way, as if ye had a full week to spare." 

" We hev lived ower near to a wood to be flaired wi' a 
owlet," shrilled old Stephen Gradely, with brave denial of 
all his secret feelings. " There's nowt to mieh i' yon 
Lonely Folk, meet 'em man to man." 

Ashamed to be behindhand when even old Gradely 
could put a bold front on it, his fellows gave a wa- 
vering, "Ay, ay; we mim do our best, we mun do our 
Dest* 

Faweather, all bustle and importance now that the 
thing was settled, flashed round upon Kit, who stood near- 
est the door. " Damn ye, Maister Ricrof t, what are ye 
waiting for? Shut to the door, man, an' run home the 
bolts!" 

" Our horses," began the Prince. 

"In wi' ye, an' leave th' bosses to me. I'll lead 'em 
through th' passage, an' out at th' back door, an' stable 
'em i' a crack, an' be back in time for th' fun, if ony fun 
there's going to be. Here, Maister Ricrof t, ye know your 
way to th' loft. Bring down what ye can find there an' 
look slippy. Peter Marsh, an' Big Shackleton, whip into 
th' laithe, an' fetch in what comes handiest. We shall 
need to fight wi' heavier tools nor swords an' pistols, th' 
most on us." 

" Have we a chance ? " whispered Mistress Wynne in 
the Prince's ear. " Even if they were properly armed, 
they look too rough, the most of them, to use good 
weapons." 

Charles glanced once again at Faweather, leading the 
horses through the wide passage — at Kit Ricroft, hurry- 
ing upstairs to the loft — at Big Shackleton's brawny width 
and great red head, just disappearing through the back 
door. " There is a touch of old days in this," he said, 
with a brightening of the eye ; " such fellows, ill armed 
for the most part, won me Preston Pans ; took me South. 
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Mistress Wynne, you will see a good fight to-night, if I 
mistake not. Are you afraid at all ? " 

" For your sake, yes," she said. And again the Prince 
wondered, remembering how her lonely ride to Derby had 
frightened this girl, and seeing how fearless she now was 
through anxiety touching his own person. 

And then there was no time for any thought save of 
the coming struggle. Faweather had left the horses in 
stable, saddled as they were, and had hurried round to 
help with the bringing in of weapons from the laithe — 
scythes, mattocks, and pitchforks, and all that they could 
lay hands on in the way of heavy tools. The Master was 
downstairs again, with a blunderbuss and a brace of fowl- 
ing-pieces, all of which looked over rusty to be of much 
service; Ephraim Scull, who had gone with him to the 
loft, brought down powder and bullets, and already three 
of the crowd were busy loading. 

" Take these," said the Prince, slipping his own pistols 
and»dirk from his belt. He turned inquiringly to Kit — 
puzzled to know just to what class he belonged, yet feeling 
there was gentle blood in him and looking instinctively for 
his sword-belt. " You, sir ? Will you choose dirk or 
pistols?" 

Kit cast about and let his glance rest on the rough til- 
lage tools, one by one. "Pistols are feckless weapons — 
no arm-swing with them, and ten to one they miss fire — 
and the dirk is over short to meet the Carless blades," he 
muttered, with his eyes bent lovingly upon the scythe 
which Faweather had just brought in. He did not know 
it, but a far-back word of Jeremy Dodd's had slipped into 
his brain, and something whispered that the scythe was a 
likelier tool than any. And Jeremy Dodd himself, watch- 
ing Kit's every movement, rubbed his hands softly to- 
gether, and recalled the visions he had seen during the 
night hours of bog-gazing, and saw the red deeds that 
were to come before ever another dawn should break. 

Lucy Faweather turned her eyes from the dainty, grey- 
cloaked girl who had lately entered with her dripping 
cavalier, and smothered the jealousy with which she had 
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noted every detail of Mistress Wynne's dress, and fashion 
of golden hair, and the little power the wet had to dash 
her warm young beauty. Her father was bellowing orders 
to the company, and urging each man to fit some weapon 
to his hand ; and a thought of her own danger stepped in. 

" Are ye going to leave me without a pistol, father ? " 
she asked. 

Faweather stared at her. " Tha couldn't shooit, lass, if 
tha'd getten a pistol. Leave that to us men," he mut- 
tered, with rough tenderness. 

" I can do my best — an' th' Lonely Fook 'ull be bent on 
doing th' worst, if th' fight goes agen us." 

He paused a while ; then, " Tha'rt reet," he cried. " Tak 
this, Lucy, an' if ony Carless bothers thee, wait till tha can 
clap th' muzzle fair agen his face, an' so mak sure o' hit- 
ting." 

The Master of Withens looked up with a queer smile as 
he heard Faweather's blunt directions to his daughter. 
He was thinking of old days at Blackshaw, when Jessie 
Thorne was no more than elbow-high, and he used to teach 
her to ride bare-back, and to shoot at a target marked 
with a piece of lime on a tree-trunk. If Jessie had been 
here, she would have needed no such advice — and yet 
again, thank God that Jessie was not here I And then Kit 
pushed Mistress Thorne into the background of his mind, 
and balanced his scythe in his great bare arms, and cursed 
the passage because it gave no room for a healthy swing. 

The Prince was a changed man since first he crossed 
the threshold of the inn. One who had led material less 
rough to victory, one accustomed to the plumes. and pomp 
of war rather than to the naked force of blows, might 
well have given up hope, to find himself in this lonely 
comer of the moors, pitted against an unnumbered host 
with only such fellows as these to stand beside him. But 
Charles was fashioned of different stuff; his step grew 
more elastic, his face brighter and more debonair, as he 
marked the bustle of preparation. There was Ephraim 
Scull, swinging a broad-bladed hatchet lightly in his 
hands, and talking a little to it, softly; there was Big 
14 
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Shackleton, armed with a bright-pronged pitchfork, and 
Ike o' Bodkin, laughing in his old shiftless way and 
making playful pretence to test the weight of his mattock 
against the passage wall. 

The Prince, seeing Ephraim Scull, the woodcutter, 
handling his axe so lovingly, stopped for a word with him. 
" You seem at home with it," he said, pointing to the 
hatchet. * 

" An' am like to," answered Ephraim, " seeing 'at for 
forty year I've whittled lustier trunkp nor iver went on 
two legs." 

Charles laughed at the fellow's grim air of purpose. 
" We shall win to-night, friends," he said. 

" Ay, sir, we mun win," came the rough murmur. 

And then, just as Faweather had done his bellowing 
of orders — ^just when he was beginning to wonder who 
would set all these sturdy folk in the best position for 
wielding of their tools, since he himself had no skill in 
such matters — ^the Prince quietly shifted the command to 
his own shoulders, with so gracious and yet forceful an 
air of authority as left no man any time to question his 
fitness for the post. At once he saw that his sword would 
be of little use among the clumsier weapons — at once he 
took up his position at the stair-head, with the women be- 
hind him, after setting Ephraim Scull, Ike o' Bodkin, the 
Master and old Faweather in a line along the downstairs 
passage; nor was the cross-passage leading to the kitchen 
forgotten, shadowed as it was and offering space enough 
for the using of a two-pronged pitchfork. 

With that keen sense of little things which comes of a 
great strain, Helen Wynne turned her eyes toward the old 
eight-day clock, that seemed to regard the intruders mis- 
trustfully from its old-established place at the stair-head : 
she heard the passionless tick-tack of the pendulum, and 
she wondered, seeing the hands point to twelve minutes 
after eight, if they would still move on, tranquil and un- 
fevered, when what was yet to come had been accom- 
plished. 

The wind had been whetting its fury the while against 
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the Silent Inn, whose walls offered so sudden and blunt a 
resistance after it had howled and ruffled it unopposed 
across the open moor. One mighty effort it made, just as 
the men were settling into their appointed places ; the walls 
shook from thatch to floor, the bitter smoke came flying 
from every hearth-place in the house, the signboard was 
riven clean away from its hinges and splintered against the 
house-front. Like a spoilt child, the wind sank back and 
whimpered in the chimney-stacks; and across the waste 
there swept a steady, ringing shout. 

" They have started from the Valley,'* cried Jonathan 
Carless, whose post was on the stairway just below Prince 
Charlie. 

" Ay, they're coming, reet enow," answered Faweather, 
who had possessed himself of the surly, wide-mouthed 
muzzle-loader, and who was glancing every half moment 
at the priming, with a prayer that these Lonely Folk would 
come before he blew some friend, or himself, ceiling-high 
in his excitement. 

Jonathan's face showed very pale in the lamplight, and 
his eyes were sombre for his years. " To fight against my 
own, or to see Mistress Wynne forced into shame — ^would 
to God we had never ridden to Derby," he muttered. — 
"And how she loathes me for my part in the venture! 
Well, 'twill all be settled soon, one way or the other." 

Now, the men had not time in which to nurse their 
terrors amid the bustle of preparation. But the dread was 
there, under all else, and this last spell of waiting between 
the starting and arrival of the Carlesses would have gone 
nigh to turn half their dogged strength to water, had not 
the Master of Withens given them food for wonder, and so 
withdrawn their minds from the main issue. After his 
long waiting, naked and defenceless, at the porch of death, 
it was wine and meat to Kit Ricroft to hold a goodly 
scythe in his hands and know that he could cut through 
bone and marrow of the hated people before he died. His 
pride was stiff, too, as it had always been. He was the 
best mower in the moorside, men said, and he must have a 
free swing for his last swathe of all. He and his had been 
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farmers first, and gentle-folk afterward in their leisure: 
well, he would die as his fathers would wish to see him die, 
swinging a scythe. 

"I have a fancy, Simon," he said, moving from his 
allotted post behind the landlord. "'Tis long since I 
mowed a swathe." 

" To hell wi' thy fancies I " roared Faweather, glad of 
a chance of breaking the strained silence. " Th' Lonely 
Fowk doan't deal i' fancies." 

" They will be twenty strong, or more ; they always are 
when the cry has been sounded," said the Master. " We 
are fifteen, and queerly armed. The odds are devilish, and 
if I cannot shape to mow a swathe or two, before ever they 
cross the threshold, ye will be out of your reckoning, some 
of you." 

" Ye f ooil, ye f ooil I " cried Simon, but Ricrof t was al- 
ready struggling with the bolts, driven too well home in 
the late hurry. 

" Let him go. The Lord's chosen one can come to no 
ill end," said Jeremy Dodd, from his watching-place at 
the parlour door. 

Prince Charlie, up above, laughed quietly to himself to 
find voiced, even here, the principle of the Divine Right 
to be foolhardy beyond the common run. " Yon scythes- 
man is a man after my own heart. Mistress Wynne," he 
murmured. " God guide his steel to the bone." 

Louder and louder came the rallying Carless cry, more 
fiercely the wind swept through the door as Christopher 
Ricroft opened it and passed out into the darkness. And 
there was that in his face, as he turned for a last look at 
his old friends, which none dared gainsay. 

" He is daft, is th' Maister — clear daft," muttered Fa- 
weather. " If he is so keen-set on wedding death instead 
o' Mistress Thome — ^well, we mun just leave him to't." 

He shut the door with a clang, and ran the great iron 
bolts into their staples. And all were safer by the half, 
had they but known it, for the wonder which Kit had set 
going in their minds when they saw him so merry and yet 
so fain of death. 
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Swizzle and drip and swish fell the rain without; and 
always, when the wind fell back rebuffed and wailing from 
the stout old walls of the inn, there came the gaining bat- 
tle-shout, Ko-ree, Ko-ree, Ko-ho-Jcoree. The Lonely Folk 
were floundering and slipping as they galloped up the 
slope, yelling in the lust of their pride. 

Quiet against the inn wall one Christopher Ricroft 
waited in the blank darkness, scythe in hand, until it 
should be time for him to mow a swathe — ^waited, and 
thought of the kinsman who lay deep under peat, and 
cried for vengeance, at the far side of the Withens land. 

" I wish I had a hone to sharpen it with," muttered the 
Master of Withens, as he ran his finger along the blade, 
and found the edge not quite so sharp as a good mower 
likes. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE FIGHT AT THE SILENT INN. 

Ko-ree, Ko-ho-ree, Ko-ko-horee! 

Five-and-twenty strong, the Lonely Folk drew rein 
outside the inn. Adrian Carless, grizzled and gaunt, 
led the rout and lifted his voice above the wind's shrill 
piping. 

" Simon Faweather, thou keepest good liquor. Give 
up the last of thy guests, and live to pour more of the 
same good stuff down thy throat. Our quarrel is not with 
thee." 

The inn was quiet as the grave, save for the voice of 
the wind in the chimney-stacks, and the scythesman's 
heavy breathing as he waited for his chance. 

" Simon Faweather, curse thee for a fool. One, two, 
three, it shall be, and the devil help thee and thine if we 
have to break a way." 

Not a sound came from behind the sturdy oaken planks 
of the door. 
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"One I" cried old Carless, grim and straight in the 
saddle. 

" One^^ murmured the Master of Withens, shifting the 
scythe-handles to a stronger grip. 

" Two — three I Off your horses, lads, and cleave the 
door." 

They rode- a little down the highway and dismounted 
noisily, leaving their well-trained beasts to await their re- 
turn. Two of the number went round to the laithe — ^their 
swords drawn in case of ambush — and wondered to find the 
place so empty of tools; but by grouping in every out-of- 
the-way comer they presently found a pick-axe, overlooked 
by the inn-folk in their search. The Master of Withens 
had moved down the wall-side toward the door when they 
returned ; it was nearly time for him, now that the horses 
were out of harm's way and only men were to be cut 
down. 

Crash! went the pick at the blackened oak, and crash 
again, cleaving a six-inch pathway through the door. 
Kit was so near them now that his left arm all but touched 
the door-post; he stood with his back against the wall, 
facing the press of Lonely Folk as he would face a nod- 
ding field of grass that was ready for mowing. Wider 
and wider gaped the rent in the doorway, letting out a 
murky band of light, so that Kit could see something of 
his foes for the first time. One good steady swing, a little 
grating noise as the keen blade bit to the bone, and the 
first of the Lonely Folk dropped hamstrung, half in and 
half out of the widening rent in the oaken door. Ephraim 
Scull, the woodcutter, standing just within the threshold 
brought down his axe and split the lolling head in twain. 

"I'm mowing a swathe," said the Master to himself, 
as a second time he drove the blade through, and brought 
down a second Carless on top of the first. 

There were four of the Lonely Folk dropped thus, and 
a wonder fell upon the one-and-twenty left. They could 
see naught in the murk and the driving rain save the glint 
of a scjrthe-blade as it shuddered across the belt of lamp- 
light and back again into the darkness whence it came. 
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Christopher Ricroft, planted firm against the black house- 
wall, was invisible as death, and struck with as shrewd a 
stroke. But he was drunk with the scythe-play now, and 
raised a shout of laockery; Adrian Carless shot out his 
sword toward the voice, and caught the mower at the left 
side of the breast. 

" I am done with now; but, God, 'twas merry while it 
lasted," thought the Master, as he felt the blood gush 
warm from his wound. Once again he swept his blade out 
into the darkness; the point touched old Adrian on the 
thigh as it passed, and set him cursing merrily. 

" How long are ye minded to keep Adrian Carless wait- 
ing?" thundered their leader, trying to pierce the dark- 
ness with his keen eyes. " A hind with a scythe can keep 
my four-and- twenty gentlemen shivering here! A likely 
lot ye are — a likely lot. Get forward to the door again, 
and drive it in, ye feckless fools I " 

The door was down at last, and in between the rain- 
,soaked lintels swept the rout. The lamplight shone full 
in their faces, half blinding them after the outer darkness. 
One of old Adrian's grandsons — a younger than the twins, 
and half as dear — was foremost of them all : he saw a fel- 
low with a bright-bladed axe lifted high above his tousled 
head — ^he lunged at him with his sword — and missed — and 
down on his shapely crown came the hatchet, crashing 
through skull and shoulder-blade, till he dropped like a 
gaping oak-tree split by lightning. 

Old Adrian, close on his grandson's heels, gave one 
bitter cry as he saw the lad drop. In under tKfe long axe- 
heft he ran, before the wood-cutter could clear his blade for 
another stroke, and drove his sword well home. David 
Carless, eager to win his spurs, ran past his grandfather, 
and received the first of lazy Ike o' Bodkin's blows on his 
left shoulder; he staggered and all but fell, and his 
friends swept by him. 

" David, too ! " groaned Adrian, as he rushed like a 
whirlwind past Faweather's clumsy blunderbuss. " The 
lad, the bonnie lad ! He was the pick of all the clan." 

The Carless blood was up now, the hotter for the unex- 
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pected check. Five of their number lay in agony with- 
out, and one was dead across the doorway — God help these 
blundering yokels, when once the Lonely Folk had driven 
them to the wall! 

Twice Simon Faweather snapi)ed the trigger of his 
blunderbuss without avail, then lifted the gun by its bar- 
rel and swung it down on the first of the enemy who came 
within his reach. They were on their mettle, these stub- 
born moor-folk who had been so fearful of the Carlesses 
before their coming, and they fought by the plain light 
of nature. Swords were of little use in the crowded pas- 
sage, for the light was constantly against the attacking 
force, and the heavy tillage tools were down on their 
skulls before ever they had time to thrust. 

Without, in the rain and the sobbing wind, a wounded 
Carless groped toward the wall where the Master of 
Withens lay, his face against the stones; he felt with the 
point of his dagger for the man who had scythed him, and 
touched his boot. But Kit was watchful, though like to 
swoon from the shock of his breast- wound ; he gripped the 
fellow's hand so hard that it was fain to part with the 
dagger, and the two crawled toward each other until they 
could get a square hug with their arms. This way and 
that they rolled, until Kit found his opportunity, and got 
both hands about the other's throat, and silenced his 
troubling once for all. Then he fell back into the slush, 
wondering what cheer his comrades were taking of the 
Carless mob; and then he sank beyond hearing of the 
gathering cries and groans within doors. 

Faweather was disabled now. Pressed by the crowd 
he tried to swing his blunderbuss again; Black Carless 
spitted his right ferm as he swept by, and the gun dropped 
clattering on the sanded flag-stones. Only lazy Ike o' 
Bodkin remained between the stair-foot and the on-coming 
press of men. Two he felled with his mattock, before they 
forced him down against the wall; but he was up again, 
not much the worse, and in at the rear of the up-going 
Carlesses. And far more zeal he showed than ever he 
would have done had the fighting been named work. 
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** Ko-ree, Jco-Jco-ree ! ^^ yelled Adrian Carless, as he 
gained the foot of the stairway. 

*^ Ko-ree, ko-ko-koree ! ^^ thundered the hurrying Car- 
lesses behind, as they gave Ike o' Bodkin Top one last good 
knock-down blow. 

From the comer where the passage bends round into 
the kitchen comes another battle-song, droned in a low, 
monotonous voice. Big Shackleton, pitchfork in hand, is 
singing a chant of the farm-men as they ply their work. 
The Lonely Folk drive past his comer; into the midst of 
them goes the pitchfork, and the two round prongs bury 
themselves in one of the Carlesses, who is trying to squeeze 
into the forefront of the fight. Unconcernedly as if he 
were loading a cart with manure. Big Shackleton hoists 
his burden over his head, and lands it fair and square 
against the wall behind him. A squeak of eerie laughter 
comes from Jeremy Dodd's fiddle, as he watches from the 
parlour door. 

The Lonely Folk had no eyes for aught but the stair- 
way. Adrian Carless had seen the Prince, sword in hand, 
at the top of the stair, and had guessed that he was his 
quarry — ^had seen, too, the frightened women bending over 
the stairhead. 

" There is a fair prize above, lads," he cried. " Two 
bonnier wenches than the Valley itself can boast. Up with 
ye, and the first pair that mounts after me shall have them." 

So Big Shackleton, hairy and dripping and tireless, 
plied his work undisturbed on the outskirts — and the heap 
of bodies behind him rose to three. The rest, hot with 
battle, never heeded that stragglers were being cut off 
from their right. The two guns on the stairway cracked 
out, but the farm-men who held them were bewildered by 
this roaring press of men, and so shot wide. Old Adrian 
went up unharmed, and only Black Carless was touched 
on the ear by one of the bullets. So the gun-men followed 
the example of their fellows, and clubbed their weapons, 
and fought till they were driven against the banisters by 
the up-coming Carlesses ; the oak gave way with a mighty 
crash, and down they fell — a Carless with them — on to Big 
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Shackleton, just as he was lifting his fourth load from out 
the ranks of the Lonely Folk. But the Carlesses pressed 
on unheeding. 

" Ye're i' th' gate," said Shackleton quietly, as he 
picked himself out of the melee and made sure that the 
last of his victims, dropped from the stair, was dead as 
cold steel could make him. 

The fight was thickening, meanwhile, on the narrow 
stairway. Jonathan Carless had taken his place three 
steps below the Prince, with a warm surety of heart and 
conscience that he had drawn his sword for a good cause, 
since Mistress Wynne was just above him. But when he 
saw old Adrian driving up the steps — ^when he saw this 
earliest and best of all his well-wishers halt, stricken and 
amazed, to find his own grandson, whom he had taught to 
fight, drawing a sword against him — the lad's heart died 
within him, and he could do naught save flatten himself 
against the wall and let old Adrian pass. 

Black Carless, close behind, had noted the scene. " On 
whose side ? " he asked in his smoothest voice. 

" Not thine," answered Jonathan sturdily, now that he 
was facing a man he hated. 

Black Carless seized him by the middle, taking him 
unawares, and flung him crosswise down the stair well. 
Just once old Adrian glanced back, and saw what had 
chanced, and all but turned on the aggressor ; then, " It is 
his due," he muttered, remembering that he was a leader 
fii*st and a man with a heart afterward. And then he 
went up the stair, resolved to exact a bloody penalty for 
the lost when once the inn was theirs. 

There was only the Prince now between the women- 
folk and those who were minded to have their will of them. 
Firm and straight he stood at the stair-head, and his body 
held so nice a balance that he seemed slighter than his 
breadth of shoulder warranted; the debonair fashion of 
the man, indeed, showed so little trace of the fight which 
lay behind his smiling front, that Adrian Carless set him 
down forthwith as a trivial lad, ill-matched against the 
Carless swordsmanship. 
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Very swift the battle had been below stairs, very quick 
the upward press of men, the falling of the banisters, the 
stabbing pain that checked old Adrian at sight of Jona- 
than. Mistress Wynne was dizzy and confused with the 
shouting, and the dull thud of tools on gaping crowns, 
and the terrible, loud fury of the wounded as they 
dropped; and her courage sank; and it seemed that not 
Our Lady herself could give this one gallant swordsman 
the victory against the unnumbered host that clamoured 
up the stair. Under the noisier sounds was the passion- 
less ticking of the great eight-day clock, that droned at 
her ears whenever there came a lull in the tumult. In- 
stinctively she glanced at it, and scarce had heart to mar- 
vel that during all this give-and-take of blows which had 
passed since first she noted the clock-hands, they had 
moved but twelve minutes forward on the dial-face. 

"It is all over with us, your Highness — and — and I 
led you to it. God forgive me," she murmured. Then, 
with a last despairing thought toward his safety, " Sur- 
render, and let them do what they will with tw. You they 
cannot harm — you are worth so much to them." 

He laughed, lightly and joyously. " I could keep this 
stair against an army. Set the light a little behind me, 
child, and you shall see some pretty sword-play." 

The stairway was over narrow to allow room for more 
than one swordsman at a time. Up came old Adrian, 
with Black Carless at his heels. Surprise crept into the 
face of the man at the stairhead: forgetting Mistress 
Wynne's hurried wordy that these Carlesses were gentle- 
folk of sorts, he had looked for a mob of rude savages, 
armed with heaven knew what in the way of barbarous 
weapons ; but old Adrian showed his breed in every line of 
him, and he held as pretty a blade as any swaggerer about 
the Court at Versailles could boast. 

Something came to the younger man, in the second's 
grace that was allowed him before old Adrian sprang for- 
ward to the attack. He was fighting against odds — true; 
but was it fair to spit his enemy, a swordsman and a gen- 
tleman, when the light shone so steadfastly in his eyes that 
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sword-play became a mockery? Then Adrian, just as he 
gained the third step from the landing, slipped on the 
treacherous oak and fell with his hands on the stair-top, 
his sword clattering across the floor. The Prince had but 
to strike a good home-thrust wherever his fancy prompted, 
but he could not do the thing; the same whimsical gal- 
lantry that had brought him across these moors forbade 
him now to ensure safety for himself and for those who 
trusted to his arm. He drew back a little, giving the other 
time in which to pick himself up. Black Carless, ruthless 
and hot, pressed close behind his grandfather, but the 
Prince silenced him with a little delicate wave of his 
sword that would have been pretty enough to watch, had the 
honour of two women not rested with sterner matters than 
prettiness. 

" Stay, you behind there I " he cried ; " this gentleman 
desires to cross swords with me. I will oblige him. There 
is room above here, and you shall all see fair play be- 
tween us." 

Adrian Carless stopped, and laughed a big laugh. He 
was thinking what a chivalrous fool this young man was, 
to trust to the honour of a band of roving marauders. 
And then he laughed again, and wondered what instinct 
had told the Prince that a Carless never let his honour go 
astray in matters of this kind. But tradition was grow- 
ing stale with the youngsters of the band, and the reek of 
battle clouded all their finer sense; and the stair would 
have been rushed, had not Adrian stood against the lot of 
them and roared them down. 

The old man turned, picked up his sword, and eyed his 
slim-seeming antagonist. " Fool, fool ! " he muttered. 
" I could talk with my sword before ever you had learned 
to prattle with your mouth. Surrender, lad. You are a 
pretty boy, as boys go, and I would not do you a hurt." 

"You will do me no hurt, sir," mocked the Prince. 
" Come! are you ready? " 

The scene was changed. Heretofore it had been a 
swinging fight — a victory of scythe and pitchfork over 
daintier weapons ; now it was a match of sword-skill with 
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sword-skill. Lucy Faweather cried out, and the eyes of 
Mistress Wynne grew big with fear, as they saw how eager- 
ly old Adrian fell to, how imconcerned and careless seemed 
the Prince's guard. 

The lamplight, shining fair between them, danced on 
the bending blades; thrust and parry, parry and thrust, 
sent the light scattering in points, and flashes, and rip- 
pling, sinuous lines. Behind the older man the Lonely 
Folk were grouped, applauding every shrewd stroke of 
their leader; behind the Prince, with his smiling face and 
watchful eye, the frightened women stood. 'Not easy is it 
to tell how hardly a sword-fight bears upon the watcher's 
nerves, tight-strung already with apprehension of the issue 
— not possible to make poor words touch the ear with the 
r'p, r'p, r'p, the tingle and the shuddering hiss that verges 
on a drone, as the blades scrape down each other and with- 
draw. But Helen Wynne, sick for her Prince's safety, 
knew that the brute crash of axe and mattock had been 
easy to be borne compared with this hell-song of the sword. 
Another note there was, too — the note of Jeremy Dodd's 
fiddle, as the wizard moved in and out among the dead 
below stairs, playing a feverish-gleeful tune. 

" You thrust amiss, sir," cried Charles presently, with 
a breathless laugh. "Have they taught you the art 
so ill?" 

Old Adrian, conscious that there was a grain of truth 
in this, let anger overcome his judgment. He made a 
quick, impatient pass, felt his sword half wrenched from 
his grasp, then a smart pain in his sword-arm, as the 
other's blade passed through. 

Tich-tach droned the eight-day clock. It seemed the 
Fate, blind, inexorable, heartless, of this swift fight; 
and Helen Wynne, glancing at the dial once again, saw 
that the thousand quivering changes of hope and fear 
meant no more than seven careless minutes to the clock 
hands. 

The Prince drew from his breast a foolish scrap of 
lace-bordered cambric, and wiped his blade with it in 
leisurely fashion. His breath came faster than it had 
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done a while since, but he was smiling and debonair as at 
first. 

"Will another do me the honour?" he asked, as one 
who entreated a friend to drink with him. " You, sir," — 
pointing to Black Carless — ^*^you were the second to 
mount, if I mistake not. I am at your service." 

" Nay I " cried Adrian, binding his arm with his ker- 
chief. David and Jonathan were lost to him, and he had 
been humbled by defeat ; but forty years of pillage had not 
taught Adrian Carless to be less than a very upright gen- 
tleman. " Nay, there shall be no more fighting. The lad 
has shown us his mettle, and right good mettle it is. Put 
up your blade, boy, and surrender." 

" Surrender, sir ? " repeated Charles, toying with his 
sword-hilt ; " that was a word I never learned, at school or 
Court. What is its meaning? " 

"Th' Court I He mun be Lunnon-bred, then; an' 
this, good sakes, is nobbut Ling Crag moor-side I " cried 
Lucy Faweather, lost in wonderment at this to-and-froing 
of nice speech and chiselled courtesy. 

" Hush, sire I " whispered Mistress Wynne. " You 
should not play with that name the Court, until ^" 

She stopped and shrank back, for Black Carless was 
looking through and through her. He had coveted her 
since first he caught the frail beauty of her face as he 
climbed the stair ; and now he coveted her the more, think- 
ing, after his own foul sort, that her eager anxiousness to- 
ward the Prince had more in it than loyalty alone could 
claim. 

" He ought to fight," muttered Black Carless. 

" Quiet, puppy I " roared Adrian. " Before thou wast 
breeked I led the Lonely Folk ; and lead them will I until 
my arm rots off from age. I say the lad has fought 
enough, and gladly would I let him go scot-free, if he 
were worth a little less in point of " 

"Gold?" said the Prince, sharply. 

The old man bowed — ^the grave bow that was common 
in his youth. " Thirty thousand is the number of the 
pieces, if my memory serves me. I crave pardon for 
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speaking: of so gross a trifle; but then, sir, the times are 
not what they once were — say, before the Carlesses lost all 
for a thankless Stuart; and even gentlemen, poor devils, 
must live. Come, the odds are against you here — ^you 
cannot fight with all my band." 

Charles bit his lip. Twice had the sins of his fathers 
been cast in his teeth of late — once, in innocence, by Mis- 
tress Wynne, and now, in ill-concealed scorn and testiness, 
by this leader of a raiding clan. " I will fight you one by 
one, sir, until I meet my better," he said coldly. 

" Pish I I am over glad to find one Stuart bom a man 
to let him waste himself in useless fight. Hark I my folk 
do not ride easy on the curb — ^your answer." 

Quiet and clear-cut as was the old man's voice, it was 
plain that remembrance of the old wrong, and of the 
dead below-stairs, was gaining on him. His followers 
knew that bitter calm of his too well to let the opportunity 
go by. There was a restless movement on the stairs, and 
a muttering — a riot waiting for some little chance to turn 
the balance. And all started, to hear a young girFs voice 
break in upon the talk. 

" For shame, for shame ! " cried Mistress Wynne. " Are 
you the only one, sir, to give gold and lands to a good 
cause — as you are the only one to whine about your losses, 
and to wish your fathers had played traitor ? " 

A voice came from the crowded stairway, a deep voice, 
full of lust and resentment. " Curse this woman's talk ! 
Can he give us our dead again. Captain ? Your son's son 
lying in the passage, and the others on the threshold ? 'Tis 
a death-feud." 

" A death-feud," came in a sullen echo up the stair. 

Adrian Carless was silent, helpless between two pas- 
sions — the tender and the remorseless. He knew that it 
was a vile thing to give this generous foe to death ; but he 
knew likewise that a cry from the far-off fathers, whose 
substance was in the marrow of him, was bidding him 
wake to the oft-repeated challenge, " A death-feud." 

While he hesitated. Black Carless faced the rout. " Yes 
— ^and the feud is mine — and the girl is mine — and any 
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that moves a foot-pace forward until I have settled the ae- 
eount has me to reckon with." Then, flashing round upon 
the Prince, he flung so coarse a gibe at the womenfolk that 
their friend had no other issue than the sword. 

" Thanks, a thousand thanks," murmured Charles. " It 
will be a keen delight to cut out those words, one by one, 
from your lying tongue — ^wait and watch, child," he 
laughed over his shoulder; "I am in luck to-day, and 
there has none played a sweeter blade since first Andrew 
Ferara tempered steel." 

" Ah, stay, stay I " pleaded Mistress Wyime, moving 
forward a step. 

But already they had crossed swords, and the lamp- 
light jagged and rilled once more across the steel. In 
vain Black Carless strove to browbeat his foe with su- 
perior height, superior length of reach. All his old bully- 
ing tactics, successful time and again, failed utterly with 
this cool young swordsman, full of the gambler's reckless 
surety that luck was with him. Once the Prince could 
have thrust his man through the chest, and once through 
the left thigh; but it was long since he had found an 
opportunity of play, and he dallied, loth to bring the end 
about. 

Black Carless saw that his enemy was trifling with 
him, and his strokes grew wilder, his breath more gasp- 
ing. 

"Strike, strike I " cried Helen Wynne. "There is 
other work to be done." It pleased, and angered, and 
frightened her, to see how the Prince could forget all else 
in the sheer glee of crossing blades. 

" It is my turn to say, surrender ! " cried Charles. " I 
shall laugh at your sword-play, sir, when I have leisure 
and a little breath." 

The shifting chances of the duel had brought the Prince 
dangerously near to the spot where his late adversary had 
received his sword-thrust, and now Black Carless made so 
fierce an onslaught that, willy-nilly, Charles gave back a 
pace or two, set his foot in a pool of old Adrian's blood, 
and slipped beyond recovery. 
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The gaining clamour came up the stairway. "A 
death-feud, Black Carless, a death-feud I Spare not." 

Old Adrian moved to the rescue, but two pairs of stout 
arms held him off. The Prince, prone on his back, sent up 
a laugh — the last that he expected to enjoy in this world, 
but a merry one for all that. 

" Mistress Wynne," he said, " it is not amiss to die in 
such fashion — do not reproach yourself " 

The rest was lost, for along the passage came such a 
mighty, tearing shout, such a vision of red, hairy arms and 
crimson steel, that Black Carless stopped, in act to strike; 
and the band of the Lonely Folk, grouped on the landing 
and up the stairway, fell back a step from sheer amaze- 
ment. 

When first the two gun-men, with one of the foe, had 
dropped from the stair full on to Big Shackleton, plying 
his pitchfork, it had taken the giant some little time to 
collect his wits. And the first thing he had said was, 
" Ye're i' th' gate, lads " ; and the first thing he had done, 
after recovering breath, was to kill the one Carless who 
had chanced to fall among honest men. Then, as things 
grew clearer, he heard the rush up the stairs, the sudden 
silence as old Adrian slipped on the third step from the 
top, the Prince's voice breaking into the stillness. 

" Hark ye, lads ! " said Big Shackleton, kicking his two 
comrades with a friendly foot, by way of bestirring them. 
" Hark ye, there's a queer mak o' nonsense going on aboon 
stairs. We're plain men, as hes niver known th' gentry, 
save when they came to fetch our daughters, an' our cattle, 
an' sich like ; but up aboon there, if ye hearken, ye'U learn 
a power o' gentility. It is, * Gie me leave, so axe your 
pardon, to split your windpipe i' half ' ; an' it is, * Pardon, 
but ye clove my belly wi' th' wrang sort o' cut.' Oh, ay, 
'tis all as genteel as iver a proper man could wish to 
hearken to." 

There was no answer from Big Shackleton's friends, so 
he fell to examining them more closely. 

"Nowt so mich agate wi' them," he growled. "Just 
too dizzy-sick to move; no bones broken. Well, well, I 
15 
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had liefer they hed fought it out aboon stairs, fair an' 
square, without any talky-talk, an' let me hev a word or 
two more wi' my pitchfork. What, there's another come 
tumbling down, hes there?" he broke off, as Jonathan 
Carless was hurled over the stair-edge into the soft bed 
formed by the bodies of his fellows. " Why, dang me, but 
'tis th' youngster 'at framed to fight wi' us. Hod up 
thy head, lad!" But Jonathan was beyond hearing; his 
head had struck the wall as he came down, and there was a 
nasty wound showing under his close-cropped hair. Big 
Shackleton, seeing this, left handling the body and re- 
sumed his monologue, as the sound of the duel came from 
above stairs. 

" So now they're agate wi' th' fighting at last, are they? 
Whisht, lads, but 'tis a dreary sort o' godless sound, yon; 
I reckon it mun be fro' their swords — an' yon's th' 
stranger's laugh — ^hes he spitted th' owd chap, I won- 
der?" 

It was just then that the first angry cry of " Death- 
feud '' came from the Carlesses half up the stair. Big 
Shackleton pricked his ears, and gathered that trouble was 
brewing. An odd look of cunning came into his honest 
grey eyes — eyes that had never harboured aught save con- 
tentment and duU-wittedness before the Lonely Folk came 
to stir up the deeps of his nature. He crept to the bend 
of the passage and saw Ephraim Scull, the woodcutter, 
lying prone beside his axe. He glanced up the stairway; 
the Carlesses were all set on watching the second duel that 
was in progress on the landing. He went softly toward 
Ephraim's hatchet and laid hold of it; then crept to the 
back stairway, gaining the far end of the landing in time 
to see Black Carless's foe slip in the pool of blood. Be- 
tween him and the prostrate swordsman stood a group of 
Carlesses, six or seven strong, all intent on the little lamp- 
lit circle held by the duellists. 

" 'Tis time I war agate," muttered Big Shackleton. 

On he came, the axe lifted high above his red-thatched 
head, and drove through the first group before they had 
grasped whether he was man or devil. But his axe stuck 
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tight in the skull of one of them, and he had to leave it 
there. 

Elack Carless trode on the Prince as he ran to meet 
Big Shaekleton. But Lucy Faweather was too quick' for 
him; twice she had tried to snap her pistol, and now, de- 
spairing of it, she let it drop and ran under Black Carless's 
feet, and brought him heavily to ground before he could 
swing down his blade on Shackleton's unprotected head. 

" Thank ye kindly," cried Big Shaekleton, gripping the 
sword-hilt as it fell. " Now we'll be shut o' these devils i' 
a brace o' shakes." 

Like a river at flood he raced down the stairs, and none 
of the Carlesses stopped to see what sort of blade he wield- 
ed. Clumsy enough his strokes were, now that pitchfork 
and hatchet were gone, but he accounted for a man or two 
while the rout was in progress. And old Adrian, penned 
in the landing-corner, went grey of face as he began to 
understand that the Lonely Folk were driven forth of 
doors by a handful of rough yokels. 

The Master of Withens, meanwhile, had come out of 
his swoon. He moved his head a little, dizzily, and felt 
the wet stones behind it. 

"Where am I? It must be late, and not one of the 
lazy farm-hands wakened, I'll be bound," he muttered, his 
mind slipping into an old groove and telling him that the 
wintry dawn must have broken above Withens. 

He got to his feet at last, with a blurred sense that it 
was still pitch dark, that he was not abed at Withens, but 
lying on the sodden ground. He bent his ear toward the 
inn ; shouts and curses sounded along the passage, and the 
voice of Big Shaekleton rising like a trumpet-call above 
the din. Then there was a scuffle on the threshold, and 
those who were left of the Lonely Folk came scattering out 
into the night. Kit felt the old stuff working in him ; he 
groped for the nearest weapon that lay handy, and found 
the dagger which had all but accounted for him a short 
while since. And two more Carlesses had gone to join the 
quiet company before the Master had done the last of that 
day's work. 
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Last of all came a hairy giant, roaring in a voice that 
seemed familiar to Kit. Big Shackleton stopped from 
pursuit when he gained the threshold, and the Master 
dragged himself stiffly into the lamplight. 

" What, Maister Kicrof t, is't ye ? Methowt ye war 
owered wi'," cried Shackleton noisily. "What hev ye 
been laking at, out there i' th' dark ? " 

" Mowing a swathe," muttered the Master, and dropped 
where he stood. 



CHAPTEK XVII. 

WHAT CHANCED ABOVE STAIRS. 

Big Shackleton stooped above the Master's body, and 
felt the coldness of his flesh, and sought no further for 
what he knew must be the truth.. 

" Well ! " he muttered, " we could easier hev spared 
ony three men fro' th' moorside: But there! He would 
tak his own road — same as he alius did. Eh, but he war 
a proper chap to look at and to deal wi' war th' Mais- 
ter!" 

And then, being of a habit that forbade any brooding 
over what was irrevocable, Big Shackleton set himself to 
forget the last sad mischance. He stood in the doorway, 
and stretched himself as if to hide his trouble under a 
show of carelessness. He told himself that a plain man, 
with a busy day of farm work before him, had done enough 
in the way of recreation. The Lonely Folk had been a 
vague terror to him at eight of the clock, and now, at half 
after the hour, they were quiet clay a good many of them, 
and the rfest were much like hares if speed of foot were 
aught to go by. 

"'Tis a rum mak of a world," said Big Shackleton, 
stirring a dead Carless with his foot in very thoughtful 
fashion. 

This oft-repeated piece of philosophy contented him for 
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a while, and then the restlessness came hack. There was 
something else to be done, surely — ay, that there was — not 
fighting, for he had had enough of that. Slowly it was 
borne in on him that a leech must be got to look after the 
wounded. 

"An' a parson, happen, for th' godly sort," he add- 
ed, with a wonderment at his own breadth of thought — a 
breadth that could take in a man of so little account as 
the parson. 

Leisurely he let the idea steep, before committing him- 
self to practice, though the keen wind blew on him and the 
rain beat across the moor to mix with the ruddier moisture 
that bespattered him. Finally he ploughed his way 
through the lessening banks of slush and led out the first 
horse he came to in the stable — Prince Charlie's, as it 
happened, ready saddled as Faweather had left him in the 
hurry of preparation — and before long he was knocking at 
Parson Shaw's door, just above the ghostly Marshcotes 
kirkyard. Thence he crossed to the leech's at the top of 
the steep-faced main street, and after that he was for rid- 
ing home again, with parson's promise and leech's that 
they would be at the Silent Inn soon as they could saddle 
and cover the intervening miles. 

Squire Thorne came riding up the Marshcotes street 
just as Big Shackleton was shouting his message to the 
leech. The Squire was returning home to a late supper, 
after a market at Saxilton, and he heard a familiar voice 
saying — "Well, then, there is need enow — enow an' to 
spare — to tak ye out on your bed, for a houseful o' dead 
an' dying are nigh ready for a colder bed." 

" Why cannot ye fight at a Christian time of day, if 
fight ye must?" retorted the leech, his head out of the 
upper window. The rain and snow of that day had so 
damped the good man's spirits that he had gone to bed at 
eight instead of his usual ten o'clock. 

" Well, why cannot we now ? " asked Big Shackleton, 
scratching his left ear thoughtfully. 

"Hallo! what is amiss, Shackleton?" cried Squire 
Thorne, bringing his cob to a standstill. "Big Shackle- 
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ton of the Silent Inn it is, if I have any ear for a voice? 
What is amiss, man?" 

" Nay, Squire, nowt so mich ! There's been a bit of a 
moil like at th' Silent Inn, an' what wi' Carlesses an' hon- 
est fowk, there's more ligged flat on their backs nor what 
stands up on their legs ; an' so I got me to horseback, an' 
came lolloping through th' muck to fetch Maister Wiffley 
thither. Them as is dead, I alius did say, no leech can 
hurt, howsoever skilled he- be, an' them as is only one part 
wick to three parts dead — ^well, happen he'll ease 'em into 
th' next world quicker nor a plain man could do." 

" Ye are quick to cry for us when ye are any way hurt," 
retorted the leech, withdrawing his night-capped head. 

The Squire tried to get a look at Shackleton's face, but 
it was too dark to see aught save a blurred figure of a man 
set on a blurred figure of a horse. And Squire Thome 
grew shiftless on the sudden, and afraid to ask a plain 
question ; his heart beat painfully, and once he was mind- 
ed to start up the street forthwith without speaking the 
word that lay so near his tongue. 

"Are — has my nephew — that is to say, how did the 
fight go ? " he stammered. 

"Famous, sir! We hacked an' we hewed, an' then 
there war a spell o' talky-talk upstairs, just to gie us 
breathing time, an' then I druv what war left on 'em dahn 
th' steps an' scuttering through th' doorway. Ay, an' I 
han'led a sword for th' first time i' a gaumless life, an' I'd 
liefer by th' half hev held th' owd pitchfork." Big Shack- 
leton counted himself slow of wit, as became one born of 
respectable parents, yet he understood the Squire's hu- 
mour to a nicety — understood how the Master of Withens 
was dear as an only son to him; and he was spinning all 
this web of words to draw the old man's thoughts away 
from the want-wit who lately had gone out into the dark- 
ness with a scythe in his two strong hands. 

A stable-boy came stumbling across the square, swing- 
ing a lanthorn and cursing the untoward weather. Squire 
Thorne stooped from the saddle, snatched the lanthorn 
from the fellow's hand, and held it to the face of Big 
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Shackleton. And then he let it drop from sheer horror 
of what he saw, though he was not by way of being a nerv- 
ous man. From the crown of his red thatch to the heel 
of his mighty boot, Big Shackleton was streaked with 
blood; the rain had made inroads on the splashes, but it 
had also served to keep the residue a brighter red. 

" By God, there has been a fight ! " muttered the 
Squire. 

" Ay, sunmiat o' that sort — ^not that I reckon mich on 
't — it war just a rush, an' then hoick — an' they rattled 
agen th' wall a'most as easy as if they war a load o' dung." 

Second thoughts are wont to be truer to the deepest in- 
stincts than the first. Wherefore Squire Thorne forgot 
his dismay, and smacked his leg, and, " I would I had been 
there," he said. Then he gathered courage, and asked 
what had befallen the Master — and repented his question 
when no answer came from Big Shackleton, save a mut- 
tered " Nay, now — ^nay — I hed liefer go through wi't all 
again nor hev met th' Squire like this." 

" Curse thee, lad, out with it I " cried the Squire bit- 
terly. " The Master is dead? Well, he died hard, I'll be 
bound, since his mother was a Thorne and his father a 
Kicroft of Withens. Is he dead. Big Shackleton? " 

" Ay," said the other, bluntly. " He shut hisseln out 
o' doors wi' a scythe — an' stretched a heap on 'em all 
about th' threshold — an' at after that they brok th' door 
oppen — an' then we hed our hands full to look each man 
to hisseln — an' when it war all ower " 

"Well? Ye found him " 

" That war just it. Squire. I war agate wi' picking 
ofF a two-three o' th' Lonely Fowk as they ran home, when 
Maister Kicroft gits up fro' under my feet, wi' summat 
long an' sharp i' his hand — an' he kills a few on 'em — an' 
then he drops like a stone, an' ligs there, fair i' the middle 
of a spache. — ^I felt him, say ye? Ay, that I did, all ower 
— but he war stone cold, Squire — stone cold, an' that's all 
about it." 

Not a word spoke Squire Thorne. He plucked his cob's 
bridle, and he jammed his rusty three-cornered hat down 
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over his eyes, and he rode very straight for Blackshaw 
Dene, without another thought of the supper that had 
flavoured the wet night all the long way from Saxilton. 
Jessie saw at once that something was amiss. There was 
no, " Now hasten those idle wenches, lass, and keep not a 
hungry man till he gets past his victuals " — ^no cheery jest, 
the latest current in Saxilton market — no deft fatherly 
compliments. The Squire sat himself down heavily in 
the corner by the fire, and called for brandy, and drank 
a great gulp of it without staying for the kettle. So Jes- 
sie, woman-like, crept soft to his knee when she saw that 
trouble was toward, and played the mother to his sorrow, 
wiling his mood with more tricksy sorts of tenderness than 
ever a man could learn the fashion of. 

" Tell me what it is, father — two to a burden halves 
the load, as we say — see now " 

The Squire looked hard at her; the furrows were 
driven across his face deep as in one of his own ploughed 
acres. " This load might be heavier for thee to bear, lass, 
than for me." 

She knew not her own heart, Jessie Thome — a hun- 
dred times she had told Kit as much. Yet her spirits 
sank; and she tried to speak, but no words would come. 

" There has been a fight at Simon Faweather's," went 
on Squire Thome, wishful to keep back the tale, yet know- 
ing that he could not lie, even by silence, to this lass who 
had been all in all to him through the long years. 

" I heard the Ko-ree cry come ringing down the wind 
while I waited your return. And I feared — father, thank 
God you are come home ! — ^I feared you might meet them 
on the way." 

"A better than me fell across them, Jessie — and — 
they killed him — God, how these women cry for the least 
thing! Here, lass, bestir thyself — 'tis naught, I tell thee 
— I am thirsty and cold after my ride. Fetch me another 
measure." 

She took no heed of the Squire's broken words, so 
little like his usual blunt decision. "It was Kit they 
killed, father," she said, quietly. 
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"Nay, nay! — Well, then, we must all die — Jessie, 
would'st turn a grown man womanish with the stillness of 
thy sobbing ? " 

She began to move about, slowly; and presently she 
faced him. " Come with me, father," she said. " I must 
yide to the Silent Inn." 

• " Thou ride — Lass, art bewitched I The snow is thick 
still, and sodden, and thou canst do no good when thou 
gettest there." 

" I rated him cheaply while he was alive," was all her 
answer, as she went out at the door and down the passage. 

And well enough Squire Thome knew, from the set 
of her body, that not the wind itself would listen less to 
argument or pleading. So he followed her to the stable; 
and, before he had saddled afresh, she had led out her 
mare, the mare that Kit had given her. 

" Hark, lass I These Carlesses shall pay a price," said 
the Squire, when half the distance was covered. 

She marvelled at the fury in his voice, for Squire 
Thorne was a gentle man as men went in Ling Crag; 
and then she thought of Kit, and the wind seemed very 
cold. 

And, while they rode. Big Shackleton had returned 
to the Silent Inn to find that two of the Lonely Folk were 
snugly housed there against their will. For when this 
same Big Shackleton came roaring along the upstairs 
passage, with blood on his face and a hatchet in his ruddy 
hands, those of the Lonely Folk who were on the stair, and 
those who could reach it in time, swept down helter- 
skelter, with no thought save of escaping the swinging 
hatchet-blade: and those who could not win the stair 
were huddled like sheep in the corner of the landing. To 
all men, be they brave as you will, there comes a time 
when fearlessness, and sense of shame, and deep-rooted 
jealousy of honour, go down before a sudden wave of 
panic — a panic that jars some hidden nerve, untouched by 
workaday fight and danger. Such a time had come to the 
Carlesses to-night. Old Adrian was weaponless and 
wounded, and so was Black Carless, but their ^ve com- 
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rades, huddled back against the wall, were unhurt, and 
they might yet have carried off their leaders in safety, 
had they brought themselves to try issue with the Prince, 
newly risen from a pool of old Adrian's blood; but their 
pluck was water, and their fear was heady wine. Back 
they turned along the passage whereby Big Shackleton had 
come; and when they found the back stair they rattled 
down it, one a-top of the other. 

And now old Adrian Carless was left alone with his 
son, to face the lad and the women-folk. Prince Charlie 
had seized a blade that was lying at his feet — Black Car- 
less's, it was — and stood regarding his enemies with as 
pretty a smile of unconcern as ever shone on skull-splitting 
and on fight. 

"It grieves me, gentlemen, to bid you surrender; but 
I have no choice," he said. 

Old Adrian glanced at his wounded arm, and Black 
Carless cursed his panic-stricken kinsmen, who were al- 
ready racing down the passage. They could do nothing in 
face of this dauntless lad. 

"He trode on you; did he hurt you?" whispered 
Helen Wynne, with a solicitous air toward the Prince 
and a side-glance of anger at Black Carless. 

" He is heavy, but he trode right carefully," langhed 
the other. " I shall be sore to-morrow, and that is all." 

Black Carless gnawed his lip, and seemed about to 
speak; but Adrian forestalled him. 

"We surrender," he said, bitterly. "All the years I 
have led the Lonely Folk, we have never known defeat, 
and I thought to go to my grave with a clean record. Lad, 
I fear I shall bear you a heavy grudge for this." 

The Prince's face softened. " You are an old man, 
sir, and it ill becomes me to offer consolation to one who 
might be my father; but I have lost weightier fights than 
this, and I have learned that it is a braver thing to bear 
defeat staunchly than to gain a victory. If there were 
shame in being beaten now and then, there could be no 
little joy in fighting." 

" Begow, he is a proper un to talk, for all his young- 
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ness," muttered Simon Faweather, who was so far recov- 
ered from his hurt that he had crept round the bend of the 
stair to see what was in progress. 

Adrian Carless was not insensible to the Prince's real 
kindliness. Yet it was hard, bitter hard, and the chief 
of the Lonely Folk spoke gruffly, as if to his dearest 
enemy. 

" We surrender ? Your terms ? " 

" Nay, not in such blunt fashion. There are wounded 
men, yours and ours, who call for help; we must see to 
them before these other matters claim a hearing. Give 
me your parole that neither of you will move from this 
inn until an hour has passed, and the rest of our business 
"will wait." 

Parole given, not without some oaths from Black Car- 
less that were little fit for a lady's ears, they went below 
stairs, and set about the business of tending the wounded. 
And Mistress Wynne, though she shrank and quivered at 
the sights that met her, nerved herself to follow Lucy Fa- 
weather. 

" Wait, wait, I beg you," said the Prince, laying a hand 
on her arm. " It is not good to see such things, unless 
you are well used to them." 

She tried to smile, though in between her words she 
kept glancing fearfully toward the passage. " I have seen 
enough already, your Highness, to prepare me; and they 
say women's hands are defter at the tying on of bandages." 
And so they went down to the quiet dead, to the un- 
quiet wounded. Ephraim Scull, the woodcutter, they 
found stretched by his axe, dead as a hewn trunk of oak; 
four others among the moor-folk would never wake again 
to milking-song or harvest. A dozen Carlesses were past 
recovery, and ^Ye lay sorely wounded, while it was much 
if Ike o' Bodkin would win through with life. 

Mistress Wynne gave way for the moment. More than 
the carnage itself, the sudden quiet, broken only by the 
groans of men in agony, brought home to her the meaning 
of all this. She turned her back on the busy workers, and 
leaned her forehead against the cold wall of the passage; 
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and she knew naught of what was passing until she felt a 
strong arm about her, and heard a voice bidding her drink 
of some ruddy liquid held before her. 

" Child, you have done all you could," murmured the 
Prince, as he held the cup to her lips ; " lie down upstairs, 
until we have done what must be done." 

But she would not listen. The first qualm over, she 
was ashamed that the Prince should see her so womanish- 
weak. Crossing to where Lucy Faweather stood, by the 
table in the parlour, she helped to tear up long strips of 
cotton-stuff and linen, snatched in the blind hurry of the 
moment from bed, or press, or drawer; with these she 
went to and fro as the Prince needed them, and would 
have washed the men's wounds also, had she not seen that 
others were more nimble at the business. 

Simon Faweather, recovered from the first shock of 
his wound, had found there was nothing greatly amiss 
with him, and he, too, helped to tend those who were in 
worse case than himself ; and he noted, with stolid wonder, 
that the stranger — ^the cause of all the trouble — amoved 
with a woman's ease among the wounded; that he had 
fingers deft as Helen Wynne's for the fastening of a ban- 
dage, and a smooth tongue to witch away the bitterness of 
pain; that he seemed to have never a thought of the fa- 
tigue which follows release from over-pressing danger. 

"He's a grand lad, yon," muttered Simon, as he 
whistled softly over his work. 

The door was flung open with a crash, and all started 
to their feet, thinking the Carlesses were come again in 
greater force. But it was only Big Shackleton. 

" Well, lads, th' Parson an' th' leech 'ull be here i' a 
brace o' shakes," he cried, his great voice seeming to fill 
all the passage. " Why, now, ye've noan been long i' set- 
ting to wark— so, ho I Ton's Maister Adrian Carless his- 
seln, if I'm noan mista'en. Well, here's a blind man's 
holiday, an' proper." 

" Shut to th' door, an' mak a less din ; cannot tha see 
there's poorly fowk about?" growled Faweather. 

Old Adrian Carless looked up with a haggard face ; he 
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was on his knees beside David's body, stretched mo- 
tionless along the passage-wall. The Prince, having looked 
to all the rest, came and felt the lad's pulse. "He 
has only swooned," he said, after examining the place 
where the heft of Ike o' Bodkin's mattock had struck 
him. 

The leech and Parson Shaw had arrived meanwhile. 
The parson was quiet and blunt as usual, but there was 
a glint in his eyes that told of a strong man's love of 
%ht, though his calling bade him lead these neighbours' 
thoughts elsewhere. The leech fussed from one wounded 
fellow to another, and made pretence to alter a bandage 
here and a splint there, and seemed to say by his very 
silence that the job would have been better done if they 
had waited his coming. But none believed Leech Wiffley's 
grumbles, since they had seen a better man than him at 
work. 

Suddenly the Prince remembered the bold fellow who 
had lately gone out to hold the door against the Car- 



"Here, good host," said he, "there was one that kept 
the door with a scythe — ^have you seen how it has fared 
with him?" 

Faweather made a wry face, to think that a grumbling 
wound in his arm and the speed of the battle should have 
made him so forgetful of an old friend. He moved swift- 
ly to the door and opened it. 

" Nay, it's no mak o' use," put in Big Shackleton, husk- 
ily; " he's stiff as a frozen tummit by now." 

But Faweather did not heed him. " Bring a light, 
some on ye," he cried, as he stumbled over the dead Car- 
lesses who hugged the threshold. 

Big Shackleton followed him to the door, a guttering 
rushlight in his hands. But the wind no sooner caught 
the glint of light than it pounced upon it with an angry 
snarl and left the darkness empty once again. 

A feeble groan came from Faweather's left hand, as 
he waited for Shackleton to bring a lanthom ; Simon fol- 
lowed the sound of it, and fetched up sharply against the 
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house-wall with his wounded arm, so that he yelled with 
pain. 

" Overed with — overed and done with — Jessie will be 
free of my plaguing now," muttered a voice that seemed 
to come from his very feet. 

He stooped and felt along the wall till his hand touched 
a body lying not three feet away. " Is't ye, Maister Ri- 
croft?" he queried eagerly. 

" Ay — I've been mowing — ^mowing a swathe — the grass 
was so rich it dripped as I cut it — though they do say 
Withens never reared a decent crop since father died — 
mowing, mowing a swathe." 

" He's here, sir, sure enow ; but he is ower big for me 
to lift him wi' one poor arm," cried Simon. 

The Prince was close behind him. He moved his arms 
about the wounded man until he found the grip that hurt 
him least — then lifted him and moved in stumbling fash- 
ion to the door, where other willing hands made haste to 
help him. 

When they had laid him in the parlour, the sweat ran 
down from Charles's forehead in wide streams. " Good 
faith ! " he laughed. " That was a tougher business than 
all that went before. What weight is this same long 
scythesman, think you ? " 

"A sight too heavy for such as ye to lift, an' that's 
plain seeing, a miracle apart," said Faweather, eyeing his 
guest with a manifest increase of regard. 

"It was well we brought him in," said the Prince 
gravely, as he cut the matted clothing from Kit's breast. 

" Is't a deep wound, then ? " 

"l^ot deep, so much as long-delayed. He must have 
had twice the blood of you or me, or he would have been 
dead by this time." 

" Green grass — lush grass — mark how it drips," mut- 
tered Kit, opening his clouded eyes. 

" Drink this — come, man, there is naught amiss with 
you, except a little blood lost," said Charles, forcing the 
lip of a pewter mug between his teeth. Already he had 
stopped the fitful bleeding and bandaged him in rough sort. 
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Somehow, he could not tell why, the Prince cared more 
for this foolhardy fighter than for all the other wounded 
put together. Partly he was moved by the evidences of 
gentle blood, writ plain on the face of the Master of 
Withens now that weakness left it naked of all save 
mother-comeliness; so that he waited beside Kit, tending 
him more than was needful in this rough moil, until he 
wakened from his swoon and sat up, as best he might for 
the dizziness, with his head against the settle-back. 

" You are better now ? " asked the Prince. 

Some idle chord of memory was struck by the mellow 
voice. Kit passed his hand across his eyes and took a long 
look at the Prince. 

" Why, who are you ? " he muttered. " Somewhere I 
have seen that face — ^was it at Skipton? — ^No. Lothers- 
dale ? — No. Kendal, may be — ay, Kendal, when I went to 
buy a mare for Jessie." 

It was Charles's turn now to give a shrewd glance at 
a half -remembered face. The build of the man, huge be- 
yond the ordinary, seemed familiar; yet it must be a 
fancy, he told himself, seeing how many folk, little and 
big, he had marked since crossing the Border into Eng- 
land. Then, in a flash, the scene in Kendal street stood 
clear before him — how he had given a white cockade to 
the finest-built man he had set eyes upon in England, 
and how he had laughed when the fellow said openly that 
the buying of a horse was a more weighty matter than the 
kingship. 

" Ay," he said quietly, " we met in Kendal, and you 
refused the service which has lately sat so well on you." 

"You are Prince Charlie, then — I crave your pardon, 
the Pretender — ^you — " And Kit swooned again from 
very weakness. 

" Begow ! " muttered Simon Faweather piously, and 
gazed for a full half minute at this unlooked-for guest. 
Then, after a pause, " War he wandering, like, i' his wits ? 
Is't true, sir, 'at ye're a Prince i' your own country ? " 

" In my own country ? I scarce have a country," said 
Charles, with a sudden drop to gloom. But he was laugh- 
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ing soon, with a hand on Faweather's unwounded shoul- 
der. " You are not very loyal in these northern counties, 
though some of you can fight merrily enough; suppose I 
were " 

" Ye would be safe, sir, since weVe once spilled blood 
for ye," cried Faweather, bluff and eager directly his hos- 
pitality was called in question, and already bereft of half 
his momentary awe. 

" Well, those who love me call me the yellow-haired 
laddie ; so there we will leave the matter. — Come, now, we 
are wasting precious time. Look to this brave fellow, and 
I will see what can be done with the pretty lad I left out- 
side there in the passage." 

But David Carless was already stumbling to his feet as 
the Prince came out to him. 

" My wonted fortune ! " cried the youngster. " An- 
other would have been cleft in two by that blundering mat- 
tock; but I was too close in, and the heft was not quite 
stout enough to finish me outright. Yet I missed the 
whole sweet fight. Tell me, how did it go? Are you 
here as a prisoner of honour — of course you must be — old 
Faweather was mad to think he could resist us." 

" I grieve that you should awaken to bad news," said 
the Prince drily, " but it is you, and others of your folk, 
who are the prisoners." 

David turned to old Adrian for confirmation, and his 
grandfather would not meet his eye ; and then he knew 
that the long chase across from Blackstone Edge had 
proved worse than useless. 

" 'Tis time we were back in the Valley," muttered Black 
Carless. 

" Not yet a while," said the Prince, meeting his eye 
steadily. 

" You cannot keep us prisoners here against our will, 
and the hour is nearly up. Our folk will be back in search 
of us ere long; they will come with double strength, and 
it will fare hard " 

" I know you better," said Charles quietly, turning to 
old Adrian. "If your folk were to arrive this moment, 
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you would bid them go back the way they came. Your 
honour is at stake." 

" Not when the hour is up," snarled Black Carless. 

" The Prince is right," broke in Adrian roughly. " We 

' are in his hands. The Stuarts have mastered us once 

again, and after a fairer fashion than aforetime. What 

do you want of us, before we see after the burying of our 

dead?" 

The Prince led the way into the kitchen. ** Our host 
will brew us a bowl of punch, and we can discuss the mat- 
ter cheerfully. Do you join us," he added, turning to 
Faweather; "it is your interests, rather than my own, 
which are in question." 

Faweather, marvelling anew at the Prince's inbred air 
of command, set his daughter Lucy to the brewing of the 
punch, since his right arm left him little inclination for 
movement of any sort. Soon as their cups were filled, the 
Prince rose to his feet and raised his liquor high above 
his head. 

" I pledge you all, gallant fighting gentlemen. If we 
can first drink each other's health, the other business will 
not come so much amiSs." 

"I will drink with no man who has called me liar," 
muttered Black Carless. 

The Prince turned, with generous willingness to patch 
up the quarrel now that they could no longer fight it out. 
"Unless apology be forthcoming, sir," he said. "And 
here and now I ask your pardon for the words ; they were 
spoken in the stress of the moment, and never were in- 
tended." 

Black Carless still hung back, and old Adrian rapped 
the table smartly with his left hand. " To thy feet, and 
drink I Curse thee, have I never taught thee manners? 
The Prince has shown himself thy master with the sword ; 
shall he beat thee in courtesy, too ? " 

" Your health I " growled the other, rising unwillingly 
— " under sod^ he added below his breath, and dropped to 
his seat again. 

" About this matter of the terms," . began the Prince, 
10 
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turning presently to Adrian Carless. " I would suggest, 
if our host there thinks the bargain a fair one ^^ 

" Go on, young sir, go on. Ye'll know best, I warrant," 
cried Faweather. 

" I would suggest that you passed your word never to 
do hurt to the Silent Inn, nor to any of its people; never 
to plunder them at home or abroad ; and never to demand 
reparation for those among you who have lost their lives 
to-night. In return, you shall be allowed to go free. 
What say you?" 

"No hurt woidd I do Simon Faweather, at home or 
abroad, and no harm would I do his lass," said Adrian. 
" But you, sir — ^we want you over badly." 

" Ah, yes." The Prince shrugged his shoulders. " It 
matters little about my welfare, if you will undertake to 
keep the peace with good Fawea^er. And stay" — he 
smiled shrewdly — "you are gentlemen highwaymen, if I 
read you aright, and I think we must insist upon that 
promise — ^the promise that you will never interfere, not 
only with my host here, but with any who take refuge in 
the Silent Inn. It may be well to have a sanctuary for 
wayfarers, since your roads here are sadly lonely and out of 
reach of help. Come, does that satisfy you, Faweather? " 

"Fine, sir I Bless ye, I've nowt so mich agen these 
gentry, save that they sometimes do my friends a hurt; 
ay, they hev alius dealt fair an' square by me an' mine, 
an' mony's th' drink they hev ta'en for th' gooid o' th' 
house. Why, I mind me " 

Old Adrian, who knew friend Faweather's length of 
tongue, interrupted him with rough good nature. " You 
can tell your guest these stories another day, Simon, when 
time is less precious. You keep good liquor, and you live 
within call of the Valley; we never thought of doing your 
house a hurt until it harboured " 

" Then, sir, you give your word, on behalf of all your 
clan, that you will observe these terms to the letter?" 
broke in the Prince. 

" I do, excepting only your own person, which we shall 
seize on the first opportunity." 
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"You are honest, at any rate — ^most devilish honest. 
Suppose I decline to accept your reservation ? " 

" You talked, I f ancy> of caring nothing for your own 
skin," growled Black Carless, "if only your good host 
were safe." 

"Ah, but since then I have reflected; and second 
thoughts, they say, are apt to be the best. I may need a 
sanctuary one day, and it amuses me to lay plans for the 
future, since my dear Scotch folk will not give me credit 
for aught approaching prudence. Besides, my army needs 
me, and I must win North to them instead of claiming 
hospitality from you." 

" Ye hail fro' Scotland then, do ye ? " asked Faweather 
curiously. " Is it up yonder 'at ye frame to be a Prince ? " 

" I hail, my friend, from No-Man's-Land, and I am 
seeking solid ground for my feet. So, then, do you agree 
to let me go free from this to-morrow? " 

"No," said Adrian, after a pause. "I have not for- 
gotten, nor shall do, the debt we Carlesses owe you 
Stuarts. You shall not go free. My honour? Well, 
when my folk return — as return they will before long — I 
will give myself and my grandson here into your hands, 
and you may run your sword-point through us; and our 
kinsmen will sweep in to avenge us. Do you know how 
many strong we are ? " he broke off testily. 

Simon Faweather craned his neck forward eagerly; 
for there was no certain knowledge, though much wild 
guessing, as to the numbers of the Lonely Folk. 

" Well, I will not enlighten you," went on Adrian, with 
a sour smile at • Faweather. "But for seventy years we 
have lived here, and fought ; and by this time our women 
have learned to breed men-children, and the Valley can 
show more men than folk dream of, for every one that ye 
have slain to-night." 

The Prince drummed with his fingers on the table. He 
was perplexed by this new turn of matters, knowing as he 
did that they would scarce be strong enough to meet a 
second hot attack. It was plain, from Adrian's manner, 
that he 'would let nothing baulk him of his prize. " Shall 
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we make a compromise?" he said at last, ^li you will 
undertake to allow me sanctuary here, you shall be free to 
catch me when I move abroad." 

Old Adrian bent his ear toward the window. The 
clan-cry came faint from the Lonely Valley. " Yes, I will 
promise that, if you will allow my grandsons and me to 
go out forthwith." 

" Good I So be it, gentlemen. If you find me abroad, 
I will play the hare to you — and I wish you good luck in 
the chase," he added, draining his cup to the toast. 

"There is a little matter 'at ye've forgetten," began 
Simon. 

"Well?" 

" Maister Kicroft kept th' door right limberly wi' his 
scythe, an' he dwells ower close to th' Lonely Valley. Bet- 
ter mak his house safe agen attack." 

The Prince nodded. " Come, gentlemen, this Mr. Ki- 
croft must also be under the protection of your honour." 

"By God! not if I have any say in it," cried Black 
Carless. 

" And why ? " asked old Adrian sharply. He was dis- 
posed to-night to quarrel with all that his grandson might 
say or do. 

" I will not say," answered the other, and dropped his 
eyes. For none but himself in the Lonely Valley knew 
how shamefully this same Kit Ricroft had used him by 
the bog-side. 

" Then we agree to- that also ; though a scythe is . a 
beggarly weapon for any gentleman to use," snapped 
Adrian. 

"Well, I have known such weapons do good work; 
though north of the Border we set them straight on their 
handles," said the Prince, with a dry smile. 

"You will care for our wounded until we can take 
them home?" asked Adrian, turning at the door. 

" As tenderly as for our own men." 

So Adrian and Black Carless went out into the road, 
David following them; and, as the door closed on them, 
the Ko-ree cry came up more loudly from the Valley. 
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" Begow, but we're weel shut on 'em," laughed Simon 
Faweather, as he banged to the door. 

Big Shackleton had listened a while to the buzz of 
smooth-fashioned talk in the kitchen, and had found it 
" nowt i' a plain man's way." 

" By th' Heart! " he muttered. " Nowt 'ull sarve wi' 
th' gentry, save they loosen their tongues for a crack. 
!Nay, I'm stalled. I mun be wending to bed." 

His eyes dwelt reproachfully on the untidy look of the 
passage; nor could he be sure of sound sleep if he left 
such a power of dirt about. So he fetched a broom and 
a couple of pails of water, and set to work steadily to clear 
the flagstones. First, he piled the dead up in a neat 
heap, and then he swilled and swept, swept and swilled, 
until the only marks of blood-letting that were left were 
such as stained the walls. Next he brought sand and 
covered the floor with it, and after that he stood at the 
foot of the stairway, surveying the wreckage of the ban- 
isters. 

" They war a bit o' gooid oak, yon. Nay, it hes been 
a wasteful neet's wark — a wasteful neet," he grumbled, 
picking up the scattered fragments. And he seemed to 
sorrow more over one spoilt set of banisters than over the 
good men whom he had lately piled into a heap. 

"Well, we licked 'em, I hev a notion," said Peter 
Marsh, thrusting his head out from the parlour. 

" Hallo, Peter ! I feared tha wert owered wi'. Where 
hes tha been, lad ? " 

"Nay, I like as I wanted a rest at after all war set- 
tled; so I slipped round to th' stables to hear a bit o' 
straightforrard horse-talk — an', I tell thee, yon's a likely 
bit o' flesh th' stranger rode hither on." 

"Like master, like man," laughed Big Shackleton. 
" What chaps ye are, ye an' Maister Ricrof t, to follow th' 
smell of a horse." 

Peter waxed eloquent on the topic of Prince Charlie's 
black thorough-bred, and he was still deep in talk of a 
full eye, clean limbs, and a well-ribbed-up barrel, when 
Squite Thome and Jessie reached the inn. Two figures 
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were standing at one side of the door as they came up, 
and a rough hand was laid on the Squire's bridle. 

" What is your business here ? " demanded Adrian Car- 
less, who was waiting with his grandson until their folk 
came up in answer to their cries. 

" And what is yours ? " retorted the Squire, sturdily. 

"Oh, sir, let us pass," entreated Jessie, distracted to 
think how near she was to Kit — ^to all that was left of Kit. 
" We have come to see the body of a friend. Let us pass, 
I pray you." 

" Very well. So long as ye have not come to help the 
living out, ye may go in," muttered Adrian, seeing that 
the lass's tears were no make-believe. 

The Squire wondered no little to be so met at the 
very door of the Silent Inn, when he had been told that 
the moor-folk, and not the Carlesses, had won the fight. 
But Jessie had no thought for anything save Kit; as she 
went down the newly-sanded passage, her one prayer was 
that she might show herself a Thome, and not give way to 
foolish tears whilst the eyes of Faweather and his like 
were on her. 

"Eh, but it war a gooid job I fettled up a bit afore 
Mistress Thome came by," whispered Big Shackleton; 
"'tis daintier for a lass's feet, is clean sand, nor what 
ligged on th' floor a while back. — ^Hark ye, Peter Marsh! 
Yon's their damned Ko-ree squawk again." 

"Let 'em squawk," retorted Peter nonchalantly. "A 
Carless is by way o' doing most devil's tricks, but he 
sticks alius to his word — ay, fair as if he hed been bom of 
a Ling Crag breed. An' Faweather says 'at old Adrian 
hes passed his word there shall noan do hurt to th' Silent 
Inn, choose what comes." 

The Lonely Folk, it seemed, had gathered their scat- 
tered courage, and had brought a fresh body of their kins- 
folk to help them to renew the attack on the inn; for the 
shouting outside was very loud, and, when it died down, 
they could hear old Adrian's voice, bidding his followers 
keep the compact fairly. 

"Some of you ride to the further side of the inn. 
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and the rest keep watch along the highroad here; and 
curse us all for wastrels if we let this pretty Stuart slip 
through us," finished the old man. Ay, bitterly he 
grudged it to the Prince, as he had foretold; and there 
was that in his tone which said that Charles had tough 
work before him if he wished to join his army this side of 
Scotland. 

Jessie Thome, meanwhile, had turned at the parlour- 
door and had looked in fearfully, her tear-stained eyes 
searching this way and that for something which she 
shrank from finding. And there, propped in the settle- 
comer, was Kit, with a brew of rum and water in his 
hand, and a slow jest on his tongue as he turned to wel- 
come Jeremy Dodd, who had just come in for the fiftieth 
time to see how it fared with him. 

"Well, Jeremy, there was a sort of meaning in that 
old vision of thine, 'twould seem," Kit was saying; 
"though, by the Heart, it has left me something sorer 
than I relish. Why, Jessie I What good wind has blown 
thee here, cousin ? " he broke ofF, catching sight of the wan 
face peeping in at the doorway. 

Jessie stopped, and her heart went dumb for the mo- 
ment. Then there was a brief inrush of gladness that 
the dead was come to life — ^and then — then she turned 
her back on him, her face white with shame and anger. 
To have racked heart and brain, to have lived over in 
fancy the desolation of all the years to come — and after 
that to find the stupid fellow drinking strong liquor with 
as easy an air as if she, Jessie, had dug no grave for him ! 
Nay, she had not loved him, after all. 

She flashed round on the sudden. " They told me thou 
wast — dead — and I rode through the wet to see thee — and 
I would I were safe in Blackshaw," said she. 

Whereat Kit, divining somewhat of her recent trouble, 
did the fondest thing that ever a man bethought him of. 
Weak he was still, and prone to impulses, whether of 
gaiety or of despair; and the merry side of the matter 
struck him first, and he laughed so riotously that his 
woimd began to bleed afresh in fitful protest. 
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Jessie, unstrung too, thought that he was mocking her, 
and she would have gone out with no word said, had not 
Squire Thome blocked the doorway. 

" What is all this about ? " cried he, cheerily. " And 
where is that same Big Shackleton who told me thou wast 
done for. Bit? Jessie, art past thy wits? Thou who 
wast all full of sobs " 

But Jessie had more than once had sharp experience of 
her father's sly twist for teasing. " The sobs were for 
brave men who — ^who died,^ she said, and slipped past the 
Squire, and sought shelter in the kitchen, where Mistress 
Wynne was standing above the wreckan, with Lucy Fa- 
weather telling her that a watched kettle never boiled. 
Lucy saw the trouble in her face, and blurted out — ^not 
knowing but that she had come straight into the kitchen — 
" What, then. Mistress Thorne ; there is no call for ye to 
look so downcast. True it is 'at Maister Ricroft all but 
came by his death; but when was not a miss as gooid as 
ony mile ? " 

" The kettle is boiling over ; how clumsy thou art, 
Lucy," answered Mistress Thome sharply. 

But there were sights and sounds, little ones and big, 
which could not help but soften a young girl's heart, how- 
ever fond the behaviour of her lover might be. Wounded 
men there were who kept crying for drink, anS others who 
could not hold back their anguish, and others again who 
wandered piteously in speech among the harvest fields and 
by stream-sides where the lush grasses swayed. Once, as 
Jessie moved to lay a cool hand on the forehead of one 
who screamed that Hell-fire was branding his sins upon 
his living heart, she stumbled over something soft, some- 
thing motionless and yielding to the touch ; it was the top- 
most body of Big Shackleton's pyramid, fallen across the 
passage floor. And after that it seemed a folly to brood 
over so trivial a wrong as Kit's recent laughter, and Mis- 
tress Thorne crept back, tender and penitent, into the 
parlour. 

Jeremy Dodd, seeing her come back, went quietly out, 
and Squire Thome followed him, thinking that one good 
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thing at least would come of this night's work, if so it 
should bring two young fools together. 

"Kit, dear, I am sorry — ^I ought not to have — " she 
began, all her proud self-reliance gone. 

He took her hand as it rested on the settle-back, and 
looked up into her face, and thought that all was well. 
" So they frightened thee with tales ? And thou didst 
spoil two bonnie eyes with weeping for me ? " said he, and 
got no further. For the drollery of it struck him afresh, 
and, had his life hung on the keeping of a sober face, he 
could not have held back that weak fit of laughter. 

So then the girl's eyes went hard again, and her heart 
closed up; and it was very sure that Kit would make no 
further inroad into her graces for the nonce. Yet even 
then it seemed a strange thing to Jessie that human folk 
could be so swayed by such little matters, in and among 
deep sympathy for pain, and nearness to Death in his 
most ghastly habit, and crying of sore-stricken men. 

Simon Faweather broke into her musing. " Come, 
now ! " cried he in his hearty voice, as he stood between 
the kitchen and the parlour. "Racket and fight enow 
we've hed ; an' now we've earned our suppers. Lucy, look 
brisk, lass; starving men are ill fowk to deal wi'. What, 
Maister Ricroft, ye want a snack, too, do ye? Well, 
there is no accounting for such as ye — onybody else would 
hev been ligging dead an' done for by now, i'stead o' shout- 
ing for strong meat." 

^^ Dead and done for," murmured Jessie. "Poor Kit I 
I am glad I came, after all." 

Yet still his laughter was a sad trouble to her ; and she 
would not turn one softened glance his way, but went 
into the kitchen to help Lucy Faweather and delicate 
Helen Wynne to prepare a great supper for these hungry 
men. A more sober work was in progress along the pas- 
sage, and up the stair, and on. the slippery landing; for 
six Carlesses had come in, under shelter of the truce, and 
they were busy with carrying their dead out into the raw, 
wet darkness. 

Peter Marsh and Big Shackleton, watching the busi- 
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ness curiously from the kitchen-door, could hear the fret- 
ful stamping of the horses outside, as one by one the heavy 
burdens were slung across their backs. 

" What do they do wi' 'em, like, i' th' Valley? " asked 
Peter. "Hev they gotten a burying-ground, as well as 
lodgings for them as is wick? " 

" Nay, I know not ; though some do say 'at they heave 
their corpses into th' bog." 

" Well, there's room," said Peter Marsh drily. " Be- 
gow, lad, but it 'ull be cold ligging i' yon bog. I hed liefer 
by th' half car quiet i' Marshcotes kirkyard." 

" Hod thy whisht, Peter I Tha's getten no occasion to 
lig onywhere save i' a warm bed. Come ye an' tak a long 
pull at a mug o' rum to keep thy mind ofF sich cold 
matters." 

" Well, now, tha talks sense, once i' a while — ^nay, I'm 
noan for denying it," growled Peter Marsh, as he followed 
Shackleton's burly form into the bar. 



CHAPTEK XVin. 

HOW THEY DRANK DEEP AT THE SILENT INN. 

The women-folk were abed. All but Simon Faweather 
and the Prince had sought out the easiest lying-place they 
could find, and had dropped to sleep forthwith. Only 
these two sat up to tend the wounded. In vain Charles 
had entreated Faweather to let another watch with him, 
since his wound was no trifling one; but Simon had an- 
swered sturdily that, if a guest of quality could keep wake- 
ful, it did not become such as he to spend the night ease- 
fully. Truth to tell, the Prince was little disposed to 
sleep ; tired as he was in body, his brain was active enough. 
Without were the Carless sentries; one narrow escape he 
had had already, and Heaven only knew when and by what 
means he would be able to get clear away; then, again. 
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Helen Wynne had looked so wan and tired as she bade 
him good-night that he feared she would be unable to start 
until the morrow was well worn. Should he ride alone, as 
straight as the track would take him, toward his army, and 
leave altogether this wild scheme of visiting Lady Cam- 
eron ? Prudence said " yes," but obstinacy made him loth 
to be baulked, now that he had won so far through with 
the business. The girl, too, was in the midst of enemies, 
€uid he had no right to leave her at the mercy of such 
swashbucklers as Black Carless and his like. Well, he 
would settle all that in the morning, he told himself; 
meanwhile, let good Faweather mix another bowl of punch. 

The Prince unbuckled his belt and laid his sword and 
dirk on the table ; then stretched himself with a great air 
of comfort, and dropped into the corner of the lang-settle. 
And Simon and he went steadily at the smoking bowl of 
punch, saying no word. 

Very quiet was the house — so quiet that they could 
hear the grave tick-tack of the eight-day clock at the 
stair-head, and the sharp, insistent gnawing of mice be- 
hind the wainscoting; so quiet that the cockroaches be- 
gan to creep up through the chinks in the stone floor, and 
the crickets to chirp in chorus. The Prince sat staring 
into the live peats, one leg crossed above the other, nurs- 
ing his cup in the hollow of his knees ; his thoughts moved 
from Scotland to Derby, from Derby to this last nighf s 
work; and ever he returned, lovingly, to all the ins-and- 
outs of his two encounters with the pick of the Lonely 
Folk. Faweather, silent as himself, watched his guest 
narrowly, and noted many things which had been cloaked 
by the hurry and the strange fashion of Charles's coming. 

Now Faweather, as becomes every sharp-witted keeper 
of a tavern, had a shrewd eye for the ways of a man, and 
a knowledge of the thousand-and-one shades of difference 
between a drunkard and a hard drinker. First, he learned 
that the Prince knew good punch when he tasted it ; then 
it grew clear that, the longer Charles sat drinking, the 
oftener he passed his cup to be filled; until presently 
Simon was telling himself that one who drank with so 
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purposeful and quiet a reverence for what went down his 
throat, must of necessity be in danger of the something 
greater than mere drunkenness which besets those with a 
strong head and a strong liking for the bottle. 

" It has been a well-spent evening, this," said Charles, 
breaking the long silence. He had filled and lit the pipe 
which was his inseparable companion, and Simon, noting 
the grimy look of the short, broken stump, wondered if 
there were a man in Ling Crag who would smoke so foul- 
looking a clay. 

" Well — ^that is as ye tak it, sir," answered Faweather 
cautiously. " Hallo ! There's a thirsty chap in yonder," 
he broke ofF, as a cry for water came from the adjoining 
room. 

He poured out all the cold water that was left in the 
big jug standing on the kitchen dresser, and ran with it 
into the parlour. Charles could hear him talk soothingly 
to the wounded man — could hear even the eager gulp-gulp 
as the sufferer drained his mug to the last drop. 

" N'ow, yon's what I call a hard case," said Faweather, 
taking a pinch of snuff and settling himself once more by 
the kitchen hearth. " A likely fellow he is, an' no call to 
mix hisseln up wi' Ling Crag moils." 

" How so ? " asked the Prince. N'ever in his life had 
he been treated as these upland folk treated him, so bluntly 
and so courteously. Heretofore he had met with bend- 
ings of the knee and kissings of the hand, and very fre- 
quent repetitions of " Your Highness " ; and until to- 
night he had shown himself always very careful that no 
man should forget the same. Yet, under all Faweather's 
easy assumption that he was talking just to a friend of 
better birth than himself, there was a curious courtesy; 
the very way in which he spoke of "Ling Crag moils," 
when the moil was rightly to be laid at the Prince's door, 
showed a delicacy that Charles was quick to recognise. 
Instinctively, what with the fight and the punch and his 
host's cheery satisfaction with things as he found them, 
the Prince began to let his heart open a little, after a 
fashion that was strange to him. 
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** How so ? " he repeated, laughing at Simon's droll air 
of doubt. 

" Well, now, sir, it does shape hard, i' a way o' speaking, 
'at a man should come into a public, looking to find a cosy- 
glass — an' then for him to find more nor he bargained for 
— a fight 'at were noan o' his making, an' a gaping hole i' 
his side at th' end of all. He comes fro' ower Halifax 
way, ye see, this fellow; a rare bargain he had made wi' 
Ike o' Bodkin Top about a beast — a brindled heifer, she 
war, nigh on calving — an' he war so set up wi' his clever- 
ness 'at he mun needs tell us, ower an' ower again, just 
how he slipped round an' about Ike o' Bodkin i' th' bar- 
gaining. An' then, not a half hour at after, there comes 
this press o' Carless cock-birds — an' th' Halifax chap 
war forced to lig on a bed 'at other fowk hed made for 
him— an' " 

^' Halifax, Halifax? " echoed the Prince. " A Halifax 
man once did me a good turn. What was it? — ^Yes, yes, 
it was at Manchester. One sergeant, his mistress, and a 
drummer, took the gallant town between them; and the 
sergeant it was who hailed from Halifax, if my memory 
serves me." 

" Took th' town, sir ? Now, how mud that be ? " 

" Fill up for me again, and I will tell you. — So ! you 
gave good measure that time, Faweather. — Well, these 
three had hurried on ahead of my army to beat up recruits ; 
since we all hoped for a better welcome from Manchester 
than the fact warranted. !N'o sooner had the recruiting 
party began to walk the streets, than a rumour went 
abroad that three Jacobites were at the mercy of the rab- 
ble, and a great crowd collected about my party. The 
sergeant had a blunderbuss, crammed to the muzzle with 
slugs; and when the burghers of Manchester began to 
press the three of them over-hard, thinking the yellow- 
haired laddie to be a day's march away, the sergeant 
showed them the blunderbuss — ^turning round slowly, like 
a turn-spit, so that everybody might have a sight of the 
muzzle ; and the crowd widened out, and widened out, until 
the sergeant, the drummer and the lass were left alone in 
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the middle of a clear space. Then the loyalists began to 
fall into line beside him, until he had a hundred and fifty 
men at command. And then he marched through the 
streets of the brave city, recruiting the loyal, and driving 
the disloyal before him like a flock of sheep." 

**An' the sergeant war a Halifax lad?" chuckled 
Simon. " Well, now, they're noan a bad mak o' f owk i' 
Halifax; but, bless ye, they cannot ony way compare wi' 
Ling Crag men. — Choose how ye tak it," he added reflec- 
tively, " 'tis plain as dayleet 'at ye wanted a bit more York- 
shire stuff in among your Scotchmen." 

"I believe you," laughed Charles. Then, reflectively, 
" 'Tis better to drink good punch than to rule a bad king- 
dom, Faweather." 

" Ay, sir, ay," assented Simon cheerfully. 

"And a rotten kingdom this country of England is. 
Full of loyalty, full of enthusiasm — all the Lancashire 
fighting gentlemen, true of heart and conscience, ready to 
take up arms for their King I That was the tale they 
told, good host, while Prince Charlie was across the seas ; 
and when he came south from Scotland with an army, to 
claim the fulfilment of all these pretty promises, what did 
he find ? A handful of fighting gentlemen, and a mob of 
cautious cowards. Lancashire, forsooth I They care for 
their skins, these gallant gentry of Lanchshire, but for the 
rest — see you, Faweather, my bonnie Scotsmen have 
spoiled me for your dour English folk." 

"Nay, now, sir I" protested Simon, busying himself 
with a fresh brew of punch. 

"A word from me, a touch of the hand, was enough 
to make the clansmen mine, body and soul. Nothing was 
too much to ask of them, nothing, except" — ^he smiled a 
little ruefully — "except discipline, poor souls. But your 
English — a pest on them! They crawl on their bellies, 
they think with their bellies, they reverence their bellies 
as their King, and call it conscience sometimes. Who will 
give them the best larder, they ask; and he who can do 
that can buy them, conscience, body, and all. Why, my 
Highlanders would fight on a sodden biscuit, washed down 
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with mouthfuls of sleet driven by the wind between their 
chattering jaws — ay, and they could beat the best of you 
English, even at that! At Gladsmuir, now " 

"Ye never tried us Ling Crag fowk," put in Simon 
Faweather, roused somewhat by the taunt. 

" Why, you are not English, bless you I There is chalk 
and cheese difference between Scots and English, and you 
are Scotch to the marrow up here. That big fellow, who 
held the door just now with the scythe — it was such men 
as he that I led into Edinburgh; it was such as he who 
followed me to Derby and set London in a panic. Look at 
that. Fa weather I Poor devils who had not even a clay- 
more to their hand — ^they followed me for love; but these 
English Royalists, well fed and well armed, they would 
not go more than five yards toward me, and three of these 
five they would retrace in haste, for fear his Majesty of 
Hanover should catch them at it." 

" An' mebbe that's where it is," said Faweather soberly, 
holding the punch-ladle suspended above the bowl, the bet- 
ter to emphasize his words. " Mebbe that's of a piece wi' 
life as I hev seen it, man an' boy, these three-score years. 
If ye hev nowt to lose save your skin — ^well, 'tis a tough 
skin enow, an' flea-bites willun't hurt it; but get yourself 
into a girt house, an' niver hev so much as to stretch out 
your hand for owtye lack, an' your skin grows that precious, 
that brittle, a puff o' wind will mak a hole in 't. — ^Eh, sir, — 
eh, laddie ! — ^ye should hev marched south Marshcotes way ! 
'Tis th' gainest road, if ye doan't heed up hill an' down, 
an' we would hev gi'en ye some rare fighting chaps up 
here. As 'tis, we hev to fight, or we should dee; an' so, 
when there is nowt else agate, we hev getten to break one 
another's heads ivery two-week or so, just to let th' evil 
humours out." 

The Prince was just about to give some jesting reply, 
when there came a renewed crying from the room behind. 
" Why, that is the same voice again, calling for water," he 
said, a trifle thickly. "This Halifax, Faweather, would 
seem to rear thirsty folk, as well as brave." 

Faweather turned to the jug, and remembered that it 
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was empty. " Now, what wi' hot watter for them as is on 
their pins, an' cold for them as Is ligged flat, th' Silent 
Inn is dry as a summer's ditch. — I mun wend to th' well, I 
reckon." 

"Where is the well? Out of doors?" asked the 
Prince, with a glance at Simon's bandaged arm. Careful 
of wounded friends as he always was, he felt more than 
his wonted kindliness for this bluff old fellow who had 
given him a refuge in time of need, and who, moreover, 
had backed his welcome with sound drink. 

" Out o' doors ? Why, for sure. Where else should 
clean watter be? Across th' road it is, an' all; an' what 
th' Lonely Folk are minded to do, I know not — only, I 
mun fetch the' watter, choose what comes. Th' poor lad 
is getten past all — sakes, how he fitters an' screams ! " 

" No, I will get it," said Charles, with quiet decision. 
" Strong drink is none too good for your wound. Fa- 
weather, but the wet and cold out of doors are worse by 
far. — ^As for the Lonely Folk, they will surely count the 
well as part of the inn; and they passed their word to do 
no hurt to anyone here." 

" I doubt it, sir, an' it's noan your place to go " 

The Prince, however, had already taken up the jug; 
and when Faweather blocked his way, with stubborn in- 
tent to let no man do his own hazardous business, Charles 
just set his disengaged hand on him, forced him aside, 
and slipped out into the passage. 

" He comes from Halifax, Faweather, and one good 
turn deserves another," he laughed over his shoulder. 
"Where is the well?" 

" Straight forenent th' door, at t' other side o' th' road 
— but there, sir, I'd hev ye " 

The bolts of the outer door grumbled sorely to feel a 
strange hand thrusting them back from the staples; the 
wounded man cried bitterly and would no way be com- 
forted. And the Prince shivered a little as he halted 
on the threshold and looked out over the starlit moor. 
The rain was spent now, but the melting snow still 
dripped drearily from the roof and down the runnels of 
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the highway. The wind was cold, and hungry, and 
afraid. 

The half-light was enough to show him that there was 
no sentry on the road, in spite of the loud commands 
which Adrian Carless had given some two hours ago. 
" And if there were," Charles muttered, as he crossed the 
road with his pitcher, " if there were fifty such, I should 
be safe behind their oath. This Adrian Carless, I take it, 
is not the man to pledge his word, and then to break it on 
the first slender pretext." 

The well was easily found. A dark place of mystery 
it seemed to-night, hid as it was in the belly of the rising 
ground that fronted the Silent Inn. The water dropped 
into it from above with a crisp, bubbling note ; but naught 
could the Prince see save the matted growth of fern and 
weeds that framed the opening. He plunged his jug into 
the darkness and brought it out full to the brim of as sweet 
and ice-cold a draught as ever a fever-stricken man set 
lips to ; then he turned to retrace his steps, with a kindly 
thought of those who had suffered on his behalf. Two 
men, on foot, were standing so close to him that he all but 
ran against them as he turned. 

" It is good water, very good water," said Black Car- 
less's voice, quiet and mocking. "What a pity, though, 
your Highness, that the well lies out of bounds. 'Tis a 
shrewd night for softly-nurtured princelings to leave a 
warm fireside." 

" Warm fires have always been my portion, you think ? " 
answered Charles, with studied disregard of the other's 
disdainful front. "Well, I cannot stay to argue the 
point with you, sir; our wounded are crying for water 
within doors." 

" Let them cry a little longer, for I have much to say 
to you. Nay, grow not impatient; a Stuart should be 
always full of dignity, slow of movement, ready to waste 
time with any man in speech — ^for, by the Rood, 'tis little 
more than words that ever your followers got from you or 
yours." 

The Prince's hand moved in search of his weapons, 
17 
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but neither sword nor pistol met his fingers; he had laid 
down both upon the kitchen t/ahle two hours ago, so that 
he might the better enjoy his spell of ease. " Among the 
gentlemen I have known," he said, in a voice as level as 
Black Carless's own, " it is not considered honourable to 
receive one's liberty at an enemy's hands, and thereafter 
to throw insult in his face. Wait one moment, sir; I 
will oblige you a second time, if you will give me oppor- 
tunity to fetch my sword." 

Black Carless laughed daintily. "Pretty words from 
a pretty fellow. Moonshine, a neat turn of wrist, and 
yellow love-locks — that is the recipe, your Highness, for 
the securing of adherents? But then, you see, we are a 
practical folk, we Carlesses, and you owe us a trifling debt, 
as our chief pointed out to you not long ago. And, if I 
fought with you, you might chance to win at the second 
venture — though, I confess, I scarce credit it." 

" You refuse to fight ? " cried Charles aghast. 

" Ay, refuse. You are very snugly in our hands, your 
Highness, and we have waited over long in the cold for 
you; and now, with your permission, you will come with 
us on parole to the Lonely Valley." 

"You are childish, sir, to keep me jesting here, when 
men are crying in their agony. Cannot you hear them ? " 

" I can hear one voice screaming like a year-old babe ; 
it is a pleasant music rather than " 

" Hold I " cried Charles, with sudden wrath. " I have 
talked long enough with such swine as you. You will not 
fight, but you will laugh at the agony of better men. 
Stand off, sir, and let me go my way." 

For answer Black Carless came close to him and thrust 
a pistol muzzle so hard against his face that it broke 
through the flesh. " You pretty fool ! I have a mind to 
put a bullet through you now, and so save King George a 
bill for the killing of butcher's meat. Come, your an- 
swer I Parole or a bullet — and thirty seconds in which 
to make your choice." 

" Your leader pledged his word. You cannot take me," 
answered Charles quietly. 
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" Cannot ? Well, we shall see about that. The Silent 
Inn is sanctuary, but then you are a good five yards from 
the threshold. The well is common to the moorside, if 
you will have the niceties of honour all observed. Your 
answer ? Make haste, for 'tis devilish cold out here." 

Rapidly Charles reviewed the situation. He might 
shout, and bring his late allies out of bed; but they had 
done enough already, and the pistol muzzle laid against 
his cheek had its own peculiar message of wisdom to de- 
liver. He held out the pitcher to the second Carless, 
standing dim and shadowy behind his comrade. 

" Set this down on the threshold ; the inn-folk need 
it," he said. " !N'ow, sir, I am at your service, and I give 
my parole to go quietly with you to the Valley." 

"That is well," snarled Black Carless. "Our own 
.gallows are a little rough-and-ready to bear a royal bur- 
den; they will hang you with fuller honours, your High- 
ness, in London. Ralph, set the pitcher down at the door, 
as he bids thee. It is touching to see a man so careful for 
another's woes." 

Simon Faweather stood at the far end of the passage, 
his ear turned toward the open door; and his face went 
pitiful as he learned how it was faring with the Prince. 

" There, now," he muttered. " He would hev it so, an' 
I like as I cannot frame to stan' up agen yon masterful way 
o' his. What for couldn't he hev let me go for th' watter ? 
'Tis scant pleasure they'd hev getten fro' taking th' likes 
o' me, an' I mud hev been safe indoors by this time, an' 
him, too. Well, there's gooid an' there's ill i' yon Prince- 
lad. Fair of body an' heart he is — ^but, for all that, he'd 
be a likelier man if he hed a thowt more bottom to his 
pranks." 

" Ho, Faweather ! " cried Ralph Carless, as he set the 
pitcher down noisily, on the stone of the passage floor. 

" Sir, to you I What mud ye want wi' me? " answered 
Simon, with less than his wonted friendliness of tone. 

"Here is thy water; pour it down the throat of that 
squalling man within doors, and be sharp about it, for his 
cries go pestily nigh to split one's ear-drums." 
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" Leave that to me. What call hev ye to tak th' Prince 
oflF, at after ye ^ 

"• What call \ ^ laughed Balph. ^ A pistol muzzle was 
the argument, good Simon, and I have known worse logic 
in my time. Fare thee well, and the hest of thanks for 
letting thy guest walk into so fond a trap.'* 

Simon Faweather moved heavily down the passage and 
stood looking after the retreating figure. " Ay, it war my 
doing; I should hev hed more sense," he growled. Then 
he locked the door afresh, took up his pitcher, and hurried 
to relieve the sufferer. All through the night he watched, 
with leisure — when the gmmhling of his own wound per- 
mitted — ^to meditate upon the ways of Black Carless and 
of those who bore him company. 

Bluff Simon was wild at the thought that he had lost 
his guest after risking so much to save him, and sick at 
the remembrance of Black Carless's devilry; and in his 
eyes, when the grey of the morning began to show, there 
was a steady, sombre fire, such a* was not easily quenched 
when once it was lighted in the eyes of any Ling Crag 
man. 

It was late on the morning after the fight when the 
Master of Withens awoke. Fatigue, and the weakness 
consequent upon his wound, had given him twelve hours 
of sound, dreamless slumber — such slumber as even a long 
day in the fields could not always secure him. He sat up, 
rubbing his eyes. A stir of woman's drapery sounded 
from the hearth, and a cold hand was laid upon his fore- 
head. 

" Art better, cousin ? " asked Jessie, very softly. 

Mistress Thome had slept all amiss, what with the 
moaning of wounded men downstairs and the fret of 
yesterday's terror. Throughout the morning she had sat 
by the hearth-place waiting for Kit to awake, that so her 
hand might be the first to give him such food and drink as 
he required. The Squire had looked in once or twice, and 
grumbled that it was time they set off for Blackshaw, al- 
though it was clear that he was not ill-pleased to allow 
them a longer time together. 
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" Better? Why, I should be hard put to it to say what 
was wrong," began Kit, and put his feet to the floor, and 
was mightily amazed to learn that he could not stand up- 
right. 

"How foolish thou art. Kit! There, lie down again. 
Dizzy? And art like to feel dizzy after letting half thy — 
thy life — drip on to the senseless highway," murmured 
Mistress Thome. 

And thereafter followed a very pleasant time for Kit. 
Jessie was tender- warm with the reaction from last night's 
anger, and it seemed of slight moment now that this great 
fellow, with the body of a man and the weakness of a little 
child, should have laughed outright at her terror. Like 
the mother-sex of any animal was Mistress Thorne, all 
busy with great little matters, and full of restless tender- 
ness, and psone to needless slight caresses of hand and 
voice and eye. Ashamed Kit was, as behoved him; yet 
for all that it came pleasantly in the midst of his great 
weakness. 

The house was in a bustle. Hungry men, wounded 
and unwounded, were fain of breakfast. Parson Shaw 
was in and out, with prayers and exhortation. The leech 
rode over again from Marshcotes to try anew if he could 
spoil any good jobs of bandaging and such-like performed 
last night by the Prince and the women-folk. 

All knew by this time that the stranger, for whom 
they had fought so hotly, was in the hands of the Lonely 
Folk; but Jessie" had no time to think of this, since her 
cousin's breakfast was of greater moment just now than 
the fate of any Prince. Very jealously she watched the 
leech as he came and took the linen stuff from off Kit's 
breast. 

" Humph, humph ! " muttered the little man. " Clean 
cut — no more than a scratch — should heal of itself in a 
couple of days — ^no harm done if a vein had not chanced 
,to be in the way. Humph, humph! What is that stuff 
you are cooking there? Steak! By the Lord, do you 
want to — and strong drink — ^well, do as you please. Ye 
are a twisted and a wry-necked folk up here." 
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" Ay, we know what is good for us ; and that, sir, blows 
ill for gentlemen of your trade," said Kit drily, as he 
reached out for a plate of hissing steak. 

"You are pleased to jest," said the little man stiffly, 
" and time presses. I will wish you good-day, Mr. 
Ricroft." 

Kit was half through with another of his bursts of 
easy laughter, when he checked himself on the sudden; 
for Faweather's big voice came from the passage. 

" Ay, true it is. Squire, sadly true. Nowt 'ud sarve wi' 
th' Prince but he mun wait up wi' me — an' then th' watter 
ran low, for he hes a varry wide throat for drink, hes th' 
laddie — an' he would hearken to no word, but just wended 
out to fetch a pitcherful hisseln fro' th' well forenent th' 
door." 

"And the Carlesses took him?" struck in Squire 
Thome's lusty bass. " It seems a pity, after all the 
trouble ye have had to save him once. They will not let 
him go, mark my words, now that they have him, until 
King George can give a solid warranty for transfer." 

"What is all this, Jessie?" cried Kit. 

" The Prince was taken last night — what, then ? Four- 
and- twenty hours ago thou hadst scarce heard his name; 
should'st not take the news to heart like this, cousin." 

Kit was very quiet for a while. Then, " He saved my 
life," he answered gravely. " When all was turmoil, and 
running about among the wounded, he was the first to re- 
member me. If he had sought me a half -hour later, Jes- 
sie, there would have been an end of me for good and all." 

" They did not tell me that last night," she said, in a 
softer voice. 

"And it goes against the grain that a guest should 
fare so ill," went on Kit, beginning to munch his steak 
again. 

" But, dear, it is done now. Canst not mend the mat- 
ter, and sorrowing is apt to turn a wound sour. And, 
then, he was no guest of thine." 

He half smiled at her woman's way of logic. "Dost 
not understand, Jessie — as how should any lass under- 
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stand? — ^that an hour of fighting on a man's behalf knits 
one closer to him than a year of friendship? But there! 
Art a wise little witch, cousin, when all is said;, and 'tis 
better to think of how we shall get the Prince out of the 
Valley, instead of crying because he is there." 

"Get him out of the Valley?" echoed Jessie. "Thy 
head must be very light to let thee think of such a 
thing." 

" Well," said Kit slowly, " it is plain that Black Car- 
less will love me none the better for this last adventure; 
and he hated me before. He and his folk will pick me off 
one day, unless I keep close to Withens for the rest of 
my life. Have they told thee that old Adrian promised 
to do no hurt to Withens ? " 

"Ay, Lucy Faweather told me last night. But, Kit, 
hadst thou a quarrel with Black Carless, and never told me 
of it?" 

"It was naught. Only, it seems I may as well sell 
my life dearly and help this Prince Charlie out of their 
clutches. Jessie, thou wast ever sharper of wit than I. 
Wilt promise to think out a plan, and then give me the 
plan to follow through ? " 

"Now, Jessie, how long wilt thou keep thy father 
waiting ? " struck in Squire Thome, as he came to Kit's 
side and glanced with a critical eye at his condition. 

Jessie, looking at the Squire's face, saw that he would 
take no refusal this time. " I — ^I will come now, father," 
she said. 

"Oh, wilt come now? All in the grand way, as if 
thou wert doing the old man a favour by coming at all," 
chuckled her father. " Kit, if ever thou comest to have 
a daughter, thou wilt have thy eyes opened wider than 
thou thinkest for. All like bents in a wind they are, these 
women, trembling and shifting, shifting and trembling, 
and pointing north, south, east, and west while the clock 
strikes four. Here am I, loitering about the Silent Inn, 
when everybody knows there are a hundred matters to be 
seen to at the farm." 

" Which will not be seen to rightly unless the mistress 
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is there," flashed Jessie, with a touch of her* old self. 
" Come, then, father. Kit scarcely needs us now." 

This, with a last look at her cousin, as if entreating a 
denial from him*. But Kit was over busy with thoughts 
of the Prince, and with impracticable plans for his rescue, 
to give heed to her mute entreaty. So that Mistress 
Thome drew herself up, mindful of her dignity, and got 
beyond the threshold with all her woman's drums beating 
and flags flying; and then, womanlike, turned her about 
in the very midst of this brave show, and slipped to Kit's 
side, and laid a soft hand on his arm. 

" Wilt not do aught rash ? " she whispered. 

"Naught that 1 should call rash," he laughed in 
answer. 

"But — ^they are so strong, these Carlesses — and thou 
art only one. Kit — ^and " 

" Well, then, I must promise to bethink me that Mis- 
tress Thome will sorrow if aught happens to me." 

" That, sir. Mistress Thome is not so sure of ; but if 
'twill serve to trick thee into common-sense — why " 

And Kit was alone, the girl's half-troubled laughter 
still ringing in his ears. For a long while he lay there, 
going over the swift march of events since first he had 
speech of the Prince in Kendal. Strange it seemed that 
now he should be so eager to secure the Prince's liberty, 
while at Kendal he had refused off-hand, with no further 
thought about it, to serve his cause; more curious still, 
that Prince Charlie should have come so far out of his 
way to make Kit take back that word of his ; for Christo- 
pher Ricroft, like gentle and simple of his folk, was prone 
to have a clear outlook, centred in Ling Crag, on the 
journey ings of strangers who chanced to pass that way. 
But oddest of all was the fact, made clear just now by 
Jessie, that a little blood-letting from a man's veins could 
destroy three parts of a maid's coquetry, and render her 
soft as breaking apple-buds in May. 

But reflection palled very soon, and the Master of 
Withens made a second essay to stand upright. He was 
less dizzy now, and his legs seemed to have some sort of 
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brotherhood with the rest of his body. He moved about 
the kitchen, taking advantage of the settle-back, the table, 
or the oaken presses. 

"I shall be home in Withens befqre the night," he 
said, feeling his strength return with each obstinate effort 
to walk upright. 

Next door to him in the parlour, lay one in worse 
case than himself. Jonathan Carless, sorely knocked 
about in the fall from the stair, was mad with fever. 
From side to side he tossed, and talked aloud of the war- 
ring passions which had held him, all through the ride 
from Manchester until the moment when old Adrian cast 
that look of bitter grief on him and left him powerless in 
the grasp of Black Carless. 

Helen Wynne, nursing her own grief by the fire, was 
more to be pitied than Jonathan, since her brain was 
clear to feel every poignant thrust of anguish. . Her 
Prince was taken! It had seemed so righteous a quest, 
that ride of hers to Derby ; and yet it had been fruitful of 
disaster only. First, she had lost the letter ; then she had 
led Charles into this escapade; and now his Highness was 
in the hands of powerful enemies, whose only care was to 
secure some thousands of pounds in exchange for his 
• person. And Helen Wynne had little doubt of what would 
follow once the Prince was in the hands of Government. 
Just as the Highlanders seemed a cannibal mob to the 
Georgian partisans, so there was no excess of cruelty, no 
brute disregard of common fairness, which such as Mis- 
tress Wynne could disbelieve of King George and of his 
underlings. 

"They may — oh, Our Lady, it is too pitiful! — they 
may torture him — disgrace his body after death," she 
murmured, and fled from the thought in terror. 

Jonathan Carless broke into her musings. He was 
busy with the argument and counter-argument that had 
passed between David and himself touching their right, 
in honour, to cut off the Prince. 

" See, Dave, there is a lady with him — ^what will chance 
to her if we drive them into the arms of our folk ? " 
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Helen Wynne, glad of a respite from her own thoughts, 
turned eagerly to the corner where Jonathan was tossing 
on his mattress. She had hated this lad for his share in 
the Prince's capture ; yet his words did not seem any way 
to fit with the portrait of him painted by her fancy. On 
and on he rambled, but at every third sentence he made 
mention of Mistress Wynne — ^her beauty, her courage, or 
her need of protection. In and between his repetition of 
the thoughts uppermost in his mind, there came praise of 
Prince Charlie; and he told David, again and again, 
that he wished to throw in his lot with the yellow-haired 
laddie. 

Mistress Wynne crossed over to the sufferer, and knelt 
beside him, and looked very earnestly into his boyish, 
fever-stricken face. Pity began to stir in her. He did not 
look, he did not talk, like one who would wish to do a base 
thing for sake of paltry gold. 

After a restless silence, Jonathan fell to talking of 
the ride through the wind and rain, just as they neared 
the Lonely Valley, and he protested that, come what would, 
his hand should have no share in the coming attack. 
Then again, he was at the door of the Silent Inn, with 
David running toward the Lonely Valley, and the Ko-ree 
shout driving through the murk — ^he fought the old, bitter 
fight with himself, as to whether he should be true to 
kinship or to a deeper law of honour — ^he leaped up from 
the mattress, and clutched out greedily in search of a 
weapon, and swore that he would stand by the weaker 
cause. And so, little by little, the whole tale came out — 
not in the true order of events, and rarely in connected 
words; but from the scattered chaff of talk a listener 
could pick up many a sound grain of truth. 

The tears crowded thick into the girl's eyes. She saw 
it all now — saw the conflict between desire and loyalty to 
his own folk that had torn the lad asunder. Remembering 
how she had doubted Jonathan when he followed the 
Prince into the inn, she let the tears fall as they listed, for 
very shame and for very pity. And Jonathan Carless, 
from his fever, had gained a forgiveness for which the 
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plain arguments of health and strength might have sued 
in vain. 

It was late in the afternoon when consciousness re- 
turned. He opened his eyes, and looked feebly about 
him, and saw a slight, golden-haired girl sitting on one 
edge of the mattress. 

" She has come to cry shame on me," he muttered, 
closing his eyes again. 

" Not to cry shame," whispered Mistress Wynne, " but 
to thank you for the part you took, and to bid you quickly 
get well again." 

But he had dozed beyond hearing of her words; and 
so she watched in silence beside him, and forgot to tell 
herself that the Prince was in sore straits. 

ITow, the morrow of the fight at the Silent Inn chanced 
to be market-day in Marshcotes. The news went from 
mouth to mouth, gathering volume as it went, like a 
stream on its way to the sea. First, it was whispered that 
the Carlesses had been beaten by a company of men from 
Ling Crag and from Marshcotes. Then, one boli fellow 
stated roundly that the moor folk had been few in number, 
and had accounted for at least fifty of the Carlesses, dead 
and wounded. Last of all — since a crowd has the liveliest 
faculty of twisting truth to falsehood — they would be 
content with no less than the wholesale destruction of the 
Lonely Folk, the plundering of their Valley, and the dis- 
covery therein of great stores of gold and jewels. The 
Master of Withens was dead of a sword-thrust, given him 
in the very nick of victory; Squire Thome had lost an 
arm in the combat; Ephraim Scull, the woodcutter, had 
cloven Adrian Carless right down the chin, and followed 
this first shrewd stroke by another, which splintered the 
skull of Black Carless. Buying and selling were forgot- 
ten; what was the price of a sheep, or even of a beast, 
when untold riches lay staring up at the sky from the floor 
of the Lonely Valley ? 

Yet old-established dread of the country that lay about 
the bog kept even the most curious from yielding to their 
first impulse, that of visiting the scene of the combat. It 
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was only little by little, with a gaining confidence in their 
own numbers and in the wholesale destruction of the Car- 
lesses, that they began to make up their minds to go; 
and, just as their courage was at flood, who should come 
along the street but Mr. Wiffley, the Marshcotes leech, on 
his way home from tending the wounded. The little man 
had never before found himself so fully in the public eye 
as now. Dismoimting from his horse and giving the reins 
to his stable-boy, he was about to go indoors, when he was 
beset on all sides by a clamour of questions; he was 
jostled, and plucked by the sleeve, and passed from the 
stronger hand to the stronger hand like a bale of goods. 

" Well, now, Maister Wiffley, yeVe seen all 'at's left on 
'em ; did ye stop, like, to count th' bodies ? " " What war 
th' Valley like to look at when ye won inside on 't ? " 
" War it chockf ul o' guineas, Maister Wiffley ? An' which 
on his arms hes Squire Thome lost ? " 

The little man, pushed and pulled about, swore roundly 
at his tormentors ; but still the fire of questions poured in 
on him, each more extravagant than the last. 

" Will ye let a man speak ? " he cried. " The Carlesses 
are safe as their Valley, the most of them, and the fight 
was inside the Silent Inn." 

His audience fell away from him a little; his brief 
spell of popularity was at an end. " Now, tell us no lees, 
Maister Whiffley," growled a farmer from the rear. 

" Then ask me no questions," retorted the leech, well 
pleased to have damped their eagerness. 

"Is Maister Ricroft dead?" 

" 'No ; only ought to be. I left him eating a beef -steak, 
and drinking a cup of rum. Squire Thorne? Hearty, 
thank ye. How many dead ? I had other work to do than 
counting dead men's bodies. A dozen in all, may be. 
Well, neighbours, have ye aught else to ask ? " 

Very sprightly was Mr. Wiffley's step as he turned 
from the crowd and went in at his door. The Marsh- 
cotes folk looked one at the other, with chagrin written 
plain on every face. 

" Them leeches is alius a kill- joy," grumbled one big 
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fellow. " Nobbut a dozen ? N'ay, nay, I bed thowt o' 
bonnier doings nor a poor dozen o' killed." 

Since the Carlesses were still alive to entertain visitors, 
the plan of going to the Valley was abandoned by tacit 
consent of all. Conjecture grew rife. How would the 
Lonely Folk look upon their defeat? Would they not 
demand an eye for an eye, to the vast discomfort of the 
peaceable folk who had taken no part in the late quarrel ? 
Their displeasure was turned from the little leech to 
Christopher Ricroft and to those who had held the inn 
with him. It was a fooPs trick to stir up such powerful 
enemies; and soon they would have the Carlesses about 
their ears, as any plain man might see for himself. 

Yet, now that the visions of gold and jewels were gone, 
it behoved them to look to the lesser gains. The chatter- 
ing groups split up; bargaining grew warm; Marshcotes 
wrangled over an odd shilling with as stubborn a cheeri- 
ness as if it had not been lately shaken to its depths. 

But the Master of Withens thought only of Prince 
Charlie and of his rescue from the Valley. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

HOW A SLIM LASS BEFOOLED THE CARLESSES. 

Three days passed, and still Jessie Thorne heard no 
tidings of the Prince nor of Kit. At first, she held her- 
self from over much thought of the Master of Withens; 
but on the third morning, at breakfast-time, she could keep 
in her impatience no longer. 

" Father," she began, bending her face over the coffee 
urn, as she poured out his second cup. 

" Well, lass ? Dost want some matter out of the com- 
mon, I can see, else there would be no call for that pretty, 
down-drooping way of thine. Ye lassies! Ye lassies I 
Is it another mare, eh?" 
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^ Xay, the mare that Kit gave me is enough. Father, 
he was sore wounded three days ago; ought — ought we 
not to ride over and " 

^ And mother the poor lad ; and find him as hearty as 
a ploughhoy, drinking hot rum; and grow mighty wrath- 
ful again, because he has not the grace to play wounded 
hero ? *' laughed the Squire. 

"Here is your coffee, father! We will not ride to 
Withens." 

" There, there ! I did not mean to hurt thee, Jessie. 
Doubtless, the lad is all right by this time, and will ride 
over himself to tell us so. I have a reason for not wanting 
thee to go abroad just yet a while. The Carlesses will not 
be best pleased with what chanced the other night, and a 
blind man could see that thou art bonnie, child." 

" Only a foolish blind father," said Jessie, with a smile 
and a little pout. "Besides, they have not taken any 
gentlewoman; they dare only carry off such poor women 
as have no kinsfolk to protect them." 

The Squire liked Jessie's proud reliance on her birth; 
yet this morning he was ill-at-ease, and wishful almost 
that his daughter were more yielding to fear of danger. 
" Trust them as I trust a man's sword — beyond reach 
of the edge," he answered gravely. 

So Jessie, seeing that her father had made up his mind, 
pleaded no further with him, but busied herself all day 
with matters of the house. But she was restless, and a 
stranger to herself ; and when Peter Marsh walked over at 
four of the afternoon, she could have embraced the rough 
old fellow there and then, had dignity permitted. She saw 
him from the mistal-yard, and went down the lane a little 
way to meet him. 

" Good-day, Peter ! Hast brought a message from 
Withens ? " she asked. 

" Ay," answered Peter, chuckling under his stolid front 
to think how much Mistress Thorne desired to know, and 
how little he meant to tell her yet a while. 

"What is it? Is Mr. Ricroft recovered from his 
wound ? " 
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" What is't, mistress ? Why, a matter o' seed potatoes, 
an' nowt less. Th' Maister got th' promise on 'em last 
back-end, an' he wants to know how mony bags Squire 
can let him hev, so as he'll know how mich ground to 
turn up for 'em ? " 

" Oh, is that all ? I hoped — thou wilt find father in 
the high pasture field, Peter — ^wilt be thirsty, though, after 
thy walk — come to the kitchen and I will see that they give 
thee the best ale." 

" I'll sup it at after, mistress, an' thankee. Ay, I mun 
sup it after. Th' young Maister says — ^he got it fro' his 
father, a likelier man nor hisseln — ^th' Maister alius says 
'at any what sarves under him mun sweat first, an' drink 
next. Now, there is common sense i' that. Mistress 
Thome, if ye stop to look at it." 

"Yes, yes. But is Mr. Eicroft better? Can he move 
about the fields?" 

" If ye stop to look at it," went on Peter, with solemn 
disregard of interruptions. " 'Tis wastrel wark to drink 
first, an' then sweat, for th' ale mud just as weel be watter, 
nawther war nor better, if a body drives it through his 
skin afore it's reetly hed time to sattle. Well, th' young 
Maister has tag-ends o' sense — oh, nay, I'm noan for 
denying it; but he picked 'em up, I'm thinking, fro' his 
father. I' th' high pasture field I'll find th' Squire, ye 
say?" 

Jessie stood looking after him as he went awkwardly 
through the yard, his shoulders keeping a jog-trot sort of 
motion in time to his rheumy legs. 

"Peter is as cross-grained as a bit of bog oak," she 
laughed. " He knows how anxious we are about his mas- 
ter, and so will tell us nothing. But Kit must be nearly 
well again, or he would not be thinking about seed pota- 
toes." 

Yet no sooner had Jessie enjoyed a moment's pleasure 
in the thought than she began to ask herself vexedly why 
Kit had not been near Blackshaw, to — well, to thank her 
for preparing so appetising a breakfast for him on the 
morning after the fight. And she was still asking herself 
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the question when Peter returned from his mission and 
pushed his tousled grey head in at the kitchen door. 

" Oh, Maister Marsh fro' Withens," observed the cook, 
with a disparaging sniff. Peter was no favourite with 
the women folk ; it might be that he rated their wiles too 
cheaply. 

"What should th' likes o' th' mighty Maister Marsh 
fro' Withens be doing here ? " put in the dairy-maid, look- 
ing up from a dish of round, sweet-smelling butter pats. 

"Doing? nowt," retorted Mr. Marsh, trenchantly: 
"but fain to be doing? Why, supping old ale for sure; 
do ye think, ye idle wenches, Peter Marsh 'ud come within 
a yard o' the likes o' ye if he had nowt to addle by it? 
Now, where's Mistress Thome? For a woman, an' one 
gentle born, an' all — ^which is mostly war — Mistress 
Thome hes a snod way wi' a man. An' I mind me, she 
said 'at th' ale war to be th' best; so bestir yerselns, an' 
show a bit o' pride i' sarving one who hails fro' Withens." 

" Poor land breeds poor men," snapped the dairy- 
maid. 

"Nay, lass, nay. Tha's getten hod o' th' wrang end 
o' th' stick there. Fat land breeds lazy loons, specially 
th' women-sort." 

" Thank you for that, Peter," laughed Mistress Thome, 
who had heard the old man's voice and come to look after 
his comfort. 

"Well, now, there niver war a rule that hedn't some 
mak of a hole in't, mistress — an' thank ye, kindly, I'll tak 
it i' a quart pot, if it be all one to ye." 

Presently the cook was sent off on one needless errand, 
the dairy-maid on another, and Jessie, watching the frothy 
surface of the ale sink lower and lower in Peter's mug, 
was wondering how best to approach the old question with- 
out sacrifice of dignity. 

" When does Mr. Ricrof t begin to plough ? " she said 
at last, by way of giving Peter an excuse for talk. 

"Oh, by-an'-by. We've getten th' most o' th' land 
turned up, but th' rest 'ull hev to lig a while. Th' snaw is 
noan minded *to melt all at once up at Withens — powerful 
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high land it be, as ye'll knaw — an' there mud come an- 
other fall afore we win free o' th' winter." 

The ale was near the bottom now; but Peter was one 
of your hard sort of men who grow only a little more 
philosophic and wry under the influence of strong drink. 
And at last, despairing of any information to be gleaned 
from Peter's slow discourse on farming, on the weather, 
on every topic save that of the Master, Jessie put a plain 
question to him. 

" The doctor said that Mr. Ricrof t's wound would heal 
in a day or two. Is he well again ? " she said, with an im- 
patient tap of her foot on the rush-strewn floor. They 
kept to very old ways in Ling Crag, and rushes were 
still scattered every morning on the kitchen flagstones. 

" I've seen men war, an' that's Gospel truth. Mistress 
Thome," answered Peter, guardedly. 

" Go to the barrel, Peter, and fill up for thyself," said 
Jessie after a pause. 

" Eh, but I mun be back at Withens. We're a busy 
fowk up yonder. — ^Well, then, just half a mugful, say ye? 
Thank ye, mistress." 

But further ale only made matters worse, and when 
Peter did take himself off at last, he left one sore heart be- 
hind him. For Peter Marsh disapproved of any lad, so 
young as his master, wasting his energies on wooing and 
such-like, when he ought to be trying to make himself as 
good a husbandman as his father; and the old man could 
not forbear to put in one last shaft as he went out at the 
kitchen-door. 

" He'll be war afore he's better, will th' Maister," he 
observed. " There's no mak o' cautiousness i' th' lad. 
Black Carless an' a two-three wi' him come riding across 
th' moor yester-mom, while Maister Ricroft war walking, 
all wambly-like an' weak, i' th' brink-field. They dursn't 
mell on him, ye see, so long as he keeps snug to Withens. 
' Come out o' your land, Maister Kicroft,' snarled Black 
Carless, * an' we'll teach ye to hew down better men wi' a 
scythe.' * When I come out, Black Carless,' answers th' 
Maister, wick as a scoprel, * ye will laugh on t' other side 
18 
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o' your face ; but just now I need to get back my stren^h.' 
An' Black Carless goes off a-cursing an' a-swearing. An' 
th' Maister 'nil hev to answer for his bit o' frolic one day. 
Not that I'd hev hed him say owt different-like," added 
Peter, with manifest appreciation of the Master's answer 
to the common foe. 

And then good Peter, conscious of having done his 
duty, shuffled his way back to Withens, while Jessie was 
left with naught save a tender sort of fear for the man who 
was so little more than kin to her. Quick to read Kit's 
ways, she understood why he had not come to Blackshaw. 
" All wambly-like and weak," Peter Marsh had said. And 
just because Kit was ever ashamed of weakness, as of a 
mortal sin, he had not cared to show himself abroad just 
yet. Fear of the Carlesse^, she knew, would never have 
kept him from her; nor would fear of the Carlesses, she 
suspected, detain him from some hare-brained plan of res- 
cuing the Prince. The more she thought of it — remem- 
bering his words at the Silent Inn — the more she felt that 
he would not rest until the Prince was free of the Lonely 
Valley. It was a wonder that he had not made the attempt 
before this. Certainly, as his strength came back, he 
would rush headlong into the teeth of the Lonely Folk. 

Now, Mistress Thome was not one of those folk who 
sit with folded hands, crying over milk that is in danger 
of being spilt. Once she had made it clear to herself that, 
unless she intervened, Kit would throw his life away, her 
next thought was, " How can I rescue the Prince ? " For 
it was only by taking the cause of folly away from him 
that she could hope to turn her cousin's stubbornness aside. 
When her father came in from the fields, she was still busy 
with her plans, and during supper-time she replied all 
amiss to the Squire's teasing questions. Then, on the sud- 
den, a plan did come to her — a dangerous and disquieting 
plan, yet one that held out at least the promise of success. 

Very long the evening seemed, for she dared not tell 
her father of what she purposed. But the Squire went off 
to bed at last. In ten minutes he was breathing hard, in 
fifteen he was snoring as only the just men of this world 
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can snore. Jessie crept softly out of her room, and down 
the stair, stopped for a moment in the hall to throw on a 
grey cloak and hood, then unfastened the door and crossed 
to the field-path which led toward the bog and the Lonely 
Valley. 

She was no little afraid of the lone miles that lay be- 
tween Blackshaw Hall and the Carless Valley, for she 
dreaded all such night-sounds as roamed about the 
marshes, and there were fancied men in ambush to be 
reckoned with as well. But her task lay clear before her ; 
despite her fears, she meant to make one desperate at- 
tempt to rescue Kit's unhappy Prince. 

A slim grey figure, scarce distinguishable from the 
grey moor mists, she crossed the heath. A great loneli- 
ness settled on her as the last farmstead was passed, and 
only the sheep bleated and the grouse chattered by way 
of company. Once, when a sheep rose suddenly under her 
very feet, Jessie let a scream escape her, and wanted to run 
home again, and would so have done, had the Thorne breed 
permitted such rank cowardice. Next, a grouse, clacking 
cumbrously across the waste, sounded so like a thing of evil 
omen that Jessie tried to remember a prayer, and failed. 

But the Lonely Valley was gained at last. And her 
fears were lost, now that she had to match a maid's wit 
with a man's sof t-heartedness. 

A dangling oil-lamp swung from the left wall of the 
pass, and under its smoky flame sat Black Carless, puffing 
sleepily at a long pipe. The reek of the lamp and the 
stench of strong tobacco crept down the wind to where 
Jessie stood, not a stone's throw from the sentinel. She 
stayed there a while, very still, marking the evil face of 
this man, who stood between the world and the safety of 
the Lonely Valley. Then she moved, a slim grey figure, 
into the belt of lamplight. 

" The night is warm ; are you thankful enough for 
that, Black Carless ? " said she, as if she had known him 
all her life. 

He sprang to his feet, rubbing his eyes as one aroused 
from sleep. " Who the devil are youf " he asked bluntly. 
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"I? A waif of the moors — a spirit, maybe, loosed 
from this bog of yours on piirpose to give you a little com- 
pany. Are you glad of the company, or must I fly away 
again?" 

The man laughed carelessly, now that the first start of 
surprise was over. " When a Carless meets with a spirit 
in woman's shape," he answered smoothly, "he always 
seeks her mouth, to try if warm kisses can cure her of her 
ghostliness." 

He made an idle step forward, but Jessie stopped him 
with a quick lifting of her hand. " Others of your folk 
have travelled the same hard ^oad," she said drily, " and 
have found it strewn with brambles. The last man who 
tried it will go deaf for the rest of his days, if the weight 
of my hand had any say in it." 

" Ah, so ! You live not far away, then ? " He was 
leaning against the rock, eyeing her with a look of sour 
merriment, and marking the beauty of her face, the lis- 
som curves of neck and figure. It was outside his experi- 
ence that a woman should be pretty, and yet no fool — 
and yet, withal, fool enough to walk open-eyed to the gate 
of such a prison as the Lonely Valley. And so, between 
amusement and a desire to learn the meaning of all this, 
he kept his distance, nor offered any show of such tender- 
ness as he was wont to thrust on women. 

" I live, sir, in the place where I was set by Providence ; 
and more than that it is not good for you to know. I 
should be sorry to do your ear-drums a hurt, as would 
have to be if you came, like the other, to seek me out." 

"Who was this other?" 

"Nay, how should I know? There are so many of 
you — how many, I wonder ? " She stopped, and shot a 
sudden glance at him. 

" As many as it has pleased Providence to bring into 
the world, to use thy own style of answering a plain 
question. Hast courage, girl, or else art the veriest 
fool, to put thy head into such a noose as this," he broke 
off. 

" My face protects me," answered she, with the prettiest 
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downward turn of eyes. " An ill-favoured woman has 
always more security than she wants." 

" Well, as to that," laughed Black Carless, staring im- 
pudently at what the lamplight showed him, " as to that, 
I would not put too great a trust in thy face. I have seen 
less comely women in my time. Hast thou no glass to 
look into?" 

And, lo, her demureness was all gone ; and very straight 
she stood before him, with the hot pride shining in her 
eyes. " I am ' thee'd ' and * thou'd,' sir, by my friends — 
and by my equals. It is * you ' and * ye ' to farm-hinds, and 
common folk, and such as take purses on the highroad for 
a living." 

She had come here to befool the man ; yet she must let 
out that flash of pride, if it cost her all that she had come 
to gain. And, as it chanced, her speech set her further in 
the other's good graces than any retort less foolhardy 
would have done. It was a rich jest to him, aft^r the 
craven respect that all the moorside gave to him, to be 
taunted so by a slim lass. 

" Well, we do not take purses, but it comes to much the 
same," he said. " So you are gently born, as well as fair? 
How if I take you now, and bring our Valley the bonniest 
maid that ever it set eyes on ? " 

" I would advise you to let well alone, sir." 

" Nay, to let a golden opportunity go by." 

She put her hand into her cloak. Something flashed 
in the lamplight, and a low, disdainful laugh rippled down 
the breeze. " We will not quarrel," she answered quietly. 
" I have learned to shoot very straight to the mark, and 
this pistol is of better make than most." 

"And if I shoot you first? Do you think we guard 
the gateway here with the arms that Providence was 
pleased to give us ? " said he, with another mocking imi- 
tation of her former speech. But he did not move his 
hand toward his own pistol, lying snugly in his belt. 

" If you shoot me first, I can serve your purposes but 
ill; so I am doubly safe." 

He looked at her, and looked away ; and there was ad- 
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miration written plainly on his face. "I never should 
have thought of that," he muttered. "Where did they 
teach you so sharp a turn of wit ? " 

"We learn much, we who do not live to ourselves in 
one cramped valley. Even your wits, sir, might enjoy a 
little needful sharpening, if you lived among us for a 
space, instead of robbing and killing us." 

He pulled at his pipe for a while ; then, " What brings 
you here ? " he asked abruptly. 

" A frank question deserves a frank answer, and I will 
tell you. But you will not believe me ; it is such a foolish 
reason that has brought me to your dismal Valley." 

" I will believe you. — Yes, for a woman, you are fairly 
honest, if my judgment goes for aught." 

"I came for curiosity — ^just curiosity. All the years 
that ye have lived here, ye Carlesses, no one of our people 
has come out of the Valley to tell us what the place is like. 
And I was dull, and tired of watching the hum-drum 
round of things — ^milking cows, and shearing sheep, and 
cutting the ripened com — and I said to myself that, if the 
sentry who guarded the Lonely Valley had a heart in his 
body, he would not deny a girl the one desire of her life." 

" A likely request ! " growled the other. " Do you 
know, girl, what they would do to me if they learned that 
I had let you pass into the Valley ? " 

" No. What ? " She moved a pace nearer to him, and 
concern for his safety darkened the pretty freshness of 
her face — making his pulses beat warmer, as a lusty man's 
will when a lass shows care of his body. 

" They would drop me into the bog, like a rat, without 
hope or plea," he went on, with a softer trend of speech 
that did not escape Jessie Thome. " We have simple laws 
in the Valley, but they work very surely. Only a year ago, 
one of our band — a poor, raw lad, too young to understand 
the tricks of women — lost his heart, and his good-sense, 
too ; and he broke the sternest rule we have ; and the bog 
ate him, piece by piece, till there was no more loving, or 
fighting, or hating in life for him." 

" Poor boy I " murmiired Jessie, a tear nestling in each 
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grey eye. "Ye are made of sterner stuff, surely, ye 
others, if all we hear of you is true. You, sir, would never 
fall a victim, I take it, to a woman's tricks of eye and 
speech ? " 

Black Carless paused, and glanced again at the pretty 
grey figure, and shuffled his feet about. "Twould de- 
pend on the maid," he said curtly. 

Still nearer she came, and laid a hand on his sleeve. 
" Be advised — be very well advised by one who knows her 
sex — ^we are foolish and false, we women. If you wish to 
keep clear of the bog — ^why, never look twice at us. To 
look once does little harm, but the second time " 

" Strikes us dumb ; ay, I can believe that," finished 
the other. Yet, for the life of him, he could not under- 
stand the witchery that lay upon him. If any other, as 
fair as she, had sought a meeting at the very mouth of the 
Valley, had rested so tender a hand on him, would he so 
have lost his opportunities ? 

There was silence between them for a space. A spar- 
row-hawk, disquieted by the voices, flashed into the lamp- 
light and out again. The breeze sobbed fitfully among 
the heather. Jessie Thorne, with her woman's quickness, 
felt that now she must make her bid for success, or lose 
the chance for ever. 

"You are better than they make you out to be," she 
said, "better by far. I have trusted you, and you have 
dealt kindly with me. And now you will let me pass, and 
I will come back very soon, to thank you for your cour- 
tesy." 

'No one had ever yet told Black Carless that he was 
better than his reputation; there was something whimsi- 
cal in the suggestion that toilched his fancy. 

" Fool that thou art," he muttered to himself, and 
waited a full half -minute before responding. Then, " Go, 
and a murrain on you," he said. " You spoke truth when 
you said that the bog had bred you." 

She halted to give him thanks, halted to chain him 
yet faster to his folly with another link of softness ; then 
passed swiftly through the rock-pass, and into the gloom 
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of the Lonely Valley. Until now, she had given no 
thought to the after-part; for it is only men who make 
their plans heforehand, to have them tangled in the loom 
of circumstance. How should she find the Prince? 
Would not* others be moving abroad, less foolish than the 
sentinel, who might ask her what her business was ? 

But all was hushed and quiet, ^o lights shone from 
the straggling piles of masonry that lined the left hand 
of the bridle-track; no voices roused the stillness. How 
queer it was, and well-ordered, and unlike the dreams of 
riot and feast which she had woven about this mystic 
Valley ! But where to find Prince Charlie ? 

A hand was laid on her suddenly, and she had much 
ado to keep herself from screaming. 

" The guard is changed in fifteen minutes' time. 
Keep that in mind," said a voice she knew. 

She mustered courage to look behind her, and saw 
only the sentinel, whose wildness she had lately coaxed to 
something tamer than she cared for in a man. 

" I will remember," she laughed. " Just to the bog, 
and back again, with a frightened glance at your houses 
as I pass. Will there be anyone abroad, think you? " 

"Hush, not so loudl Old Adrian sleeps just behind 
there, and if he heard my voice " 

" Tell me, where do you keep your captives ? " 

A sudden doubt crossed the other's face. " So this 
talk of curiosity has been all an idle tale ? " he muttered 
roughly. " You are bent on saving one of your own peo- 
ple — or it may be that the pretty long hair of his High- 
ness has moved you ^" 

" Nay. You have taken none of my folk, and as for 
the Prince — I like manliness to show a close-cropped 
head" — ^with a sly glance at his own stubble-thatched 
crown — " it was only that I wanted to see the place where 
so many women of the moor are held in bondage." 

He smothered a laugh as he turned toward his i)ost; 
there could be no doubting this fond maid's innocence of 
purpose. " Your women of the moor, pretty foolish one, 
are lying here and there, not all in one place; and their 
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lodging depends upon — ^well, never mind; you will know 
one day, if ever I seek you and bring you to share my 
house with me." 

He was gone, and Jessie, half laughing at the one 
view of her escapade, was left alone with the shadows. 
The sky, far up above, was narrowed to a pale-blue 
riband, and she marvelled to see how much more brightly 
the stars shone than on the open moor. 

All down the road she went, till she could see the black 
strip of moor where the Valley widened out into the bog. 
What was there to be done, she asked herself, after all 
the risk that she had undergone ? She had been mad, mad 
to force a way into the Valley before ever she had framed a 
likely plan. Ahead of her shone a gleam of light, broken 
by the swaying leafage of a rowan-tree. Her courage 
came again; she must follow the light, whatever lay be- 
yond. She moved under the rowan-tree, and the light 
shone steadfastly now, from a massive, deep-browed win- 
dow. She crept up to the sill, raised her head cautiously, 
and saw a scantily-furnished room, with the marks of re- 
cent occupation scattered here and there about it. An 
empty punch-bowl stood close beside the candle; a kettle 
was steaming above the banked peats on the hearth. 

Some instinct told Jessie that this was the Prince's 
room, but, peer as she might into every corner of the ill- 
lit chamber, she could see no occupant; until at last she 
moved a little away and stood quite still under shadow of 
the house, wondering if it were best to give up this forlorn 
hope forthwith. The very stillness began to frighten her ; 
she knew not whether it would be a relief, or a new terror, 
to hear the noise of armed men breaking into this eerie 
quiet. 

" Oh, but I will not, will not go back ! " she muttered, 
with her little teeth clenched and one trembling hand 
pressed tight against her heart. 

Determined to venture to the extreme end of the 
Valley, she went down the wide track that led to the bog. 
On the sudden a solitary figure came out of the shadows in 
front, and paced down the road with quick, restless strides. 
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Despite the sharp wind, he was bareheaded, and in the dim 
light Mistress Thome could just see that his hair fell down 
over his square-set shoulders, after a fashion that was un- 
known among the Carlesses. 

"It is he," she whispered, quickening pace — and she 
found time, before overtaking the stranger, to tell her- 
self, with a trifle of hot disdain, that this womanish style 
of poll was little suited to one who aimed at kingship and 
command. 

The Prince turned and walked swiftly back, his eyes 
on the ground. " They will be at Lancaster by now — at 
Lancaster," he muttered. "To the Pit with these Car- 
lesses I There will be fighting, and my Highlanders will 
want me " 

" Your Highness 1 " said Jessie, in a low, clear voice. 

He started, and glanced narrowly at the slender, grey- 
cloaked figure that blocked his way. " What is your busi- 
ness with me ? " he asked curtly. 

"A friend's." 

"Your name?" 

" My name is of slight consequence. I have made my 
way into the Valley to save you — and we must be quick, 
for the guard is to be relieved before the night grows much 
older." 

Prince Charlie, learning from her voice more than the 
dim light would let him see of Jessie's quality, fell back 
a step or two ; then lifted her hand and kissed it, wonder- 
ing the while how it came that from women he had never 
had aught to fear save kindness. Mistress Thome smiled 
a little, as she told herself that foolish Kit could never 
master so fair a trick of courtesy — nor the Prince, she 
added, one half of Kit's blunt strength. Yet her first half 
contempt of Charles was melting fast, since speech and 
bearing bespoke him fair-dealing and courageous. 

And then, on the sudden, Jessie grew all flurried, to 
think that one who had known, and been loved by, the 
finest ladies of many countries should stoop to kiss her 
hand ; and, to cover her confusion, she grew mighty busi- 
ness-like and sharp of tongue. 
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" There is little time, your Highness, to waste in idle 
courtesy," said she. "We wish to bring you safe out of 
the Valley, we Ling Crag folk, and I am here to tell 
you so." 

" How did you pass the sentry ? I have tried persua- 
sion fifty times, and never met with aught save sour looks." 

She laughed merrily. " You are a man, sir, and have 
not the trick of it. If, now, they had set a woman to 
guard the pass — ^why, you would not be here. See, now. 
What shall we do ? It has been so quick, so hurried, and 
my wits are all astray. Ah, yes 1 " 

" Well ? " The Prince bent forward eagerly. 

" It is a chance, a very slender chance. Will you risk 
it? The bog is pathless, and the pass well kept — unless, 
indeed, you come with me now arid fight your way through 
at the sword's point," she broke off, following a fresh train 
of thought. 

" I cannot do that," said Charles gravely. " I pledged 
my word to do no violence to the guard." 

" It was a foolish promise," returned Mistress Thome, 
forgetting how ill it became her to berate a Prince of the 
Blood. 

"Yes, perhaps. But, then, I had no choice. Old 
Adrian Carless put it to me that I might save him great 
trouble by consenting; if I refused, they would have to 
treble the guard, and so keep honest men out of their beds 
to no good purpose." 

"Honest menf^' snapped Jessie. "Well, I am not 
sure about that. Did you promise, too, to make no at- 
tempt at escape ? " 

" No, I refused to give my word, and they are so secure 
in this cursed Valley of theirs that they troubled me no 
further. But come into shelter here ; we are mad to stand 
full in the middle of the road." 

She followed him into a cleft of the rock-face where 
the well-stream was that supplied the Valley with water; 
and little she thought, as she listened idly to the tinkling 
music, under what stress of feeling she would next stand 
here by the well-side. 
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"Whatever we decide, must be decided quickly, your 
Highness," she repeated. 

" What is your plan ? You spoke of one " 

" Just this. I can bring men with me to the edge of 
the cliff who will let down a rope to you and pull you 
to the top, if the Valley keeps as quiet as it is now. As I 
told you, it is a chance ; will you risk it ? " 

" Yes, to-night," said Charles. 

" Not to-night, I think. I — ^I have been through such 
perils as I scarce understood — and I am frightened — and — 
and I want space in which to think it over," murmured 
Jessie, losing half her courage on the sudden. 

Prince Charlie hovered a moment between his own de- 
sire and his consideration for this brave woman who had 
befriended him. Then he remembered his army, trudging 
North through hardship and danger. 

" To-night it must be, to-night ! " he urged. " I have 
stayed too long here, and there are more lives than mine 
hanging in the balance. Go quickly, and bring the rope 
to the cliff-edge, and set me free again." 

"I will do it," said Jessie, after a moment's thought. 
She was ashamed that a Thome had wavered just when 
a plan was ripe for execution. If they waited until to- 
morrow, would the Lonely Valley be so quiet, so friendly 
to their purpose? 

Heavy footsteps sounded on the road above them, and 
the clank of steel. 

" I must go I " cried Mistress Thome. " It is much if 
I win through the pass again. How could I be so foolish 
as to stay? " 

" Let me come with you," said the Prince, as he moved 
to her side. 

"You cannot," she laughed, glancing over- her shoul- 
der; "you are pledged to do no harm to the sentinel — 
while I am free of any promise." 

" You have risked all for me. Even my word must be 
broken, if your need demands it." 

" But it does not ! Your coming would only hinder my 
escape. To-night then, if all goes well with me, be at 
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the foot of the cliff. You see yon thorn-bush growing at 
the brink? Wait under that, your Highness, so that we 
shall know where to find you ; we may be back in an hour's 
time." 

The Prince watched her di8apx)ear among the shadows ; 
and he fretted himself vastly, because this girl of the 
bright eyes and the cool courage had chosen to fight her 
own battle with the Carlesses. 

Not that Mistress Thome felt very cool of courage at 
the moment; for a sound of voices came from the head 
of the Valley, and she knew that it would be a hard matter 
to pass the second sentinel. 

As she crept along by the rock-face, the voices ceased, 
and a lithe figure swung down the road. Jessie, seeing 
who it was, came out from the shadows and stood in front 
of Black Carless. " How am I to get out? " she asked, in- 
stinctively falling back on her woman's helplessness. 

He stood regarding her, a disturbed air of merriment 
in his swarthy face. " I warned you that I should be re- 
lieved, and I was hard put to it just now, when my cousin 
came to take my place and would have me stay and chat a 
while, as we are wont to do; every moment I thought to 
see you come up the road. You were a fool to tarry as 
you did." 

" Ah, but it was all so wonderful to me, this mysterious 
Valley. I could not tear myself away." 

" Nor will be able to, it seems to me," he answered drily. 
" Come, there is only the one course open. The night has 
shown me enough of your beauty; I mean to hold you in 
the Valley here, and before the week is out you will wonder 
— as all your women-folk do — ^how life was to be borne 
without a Carless to make hot love to you." 

"I know others of your people, as I told you," said 
Jessie, very slowly ; " but they were neither fools nor brag- 
garts. They did not praise their own love-making like 
any cheap- Jack selling trumpery at a fair; neither did 
they promise safe-conduct to a lady, and then draw back 
from their bargain at the first touch of difficulty." 

"I promised no safe-conduct. You undertook to re- 
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turn before the guard was changed; and you failed to keep 
your word ; and, unless I brin^ you before old Adrian to- 
morrow as my captive, the bog will get me. What other 
chance is there? They find you here as soon as day 
breaks ; they will know that one of the two guards has let 
you pass, either willingly or from inattention, and neither 
plea wiD avail aught with our leader." 

The adventure was desi)erate enough, God knew, but 
Mistress Thome felt that somehow she would come out of 
it, to laugh at these pride-ridden Carlesses — ^yes, to laugh 
at them, with Kit beside her to enjoy the jest. And Black 
Carless wondered why the girl's voice grew so happy and 
so mirthful on tlie sudden, as she answered each of his sul- 
len threats of danger. 

" You are a child ! " he said impatiently. " You stand 
on the brink of shame, and yet, to hearken to you, a man 
would think you were dancing at a harvest-supper." 

" It is shame to be loved by a Carless, then ? " said she 
quickly. " I always thought as much. Then, as you have 
been so honest with me, I will refuse your offer of a mo- 
ment ago; I will give up the joys of your Valley — give 
up the sweet madness that falls on a maid when one of 
your folk stoops to love her — ^will go back to the dreary life 
you spoke of, where love, poor fool, is honest, and some of 
the men not liars." 

He made a movement forward, but again she checked 
him with that strange force of hand and eye whose power 
he could no way understand. " Will you madden me till 
I break through the spell you have cast about me? Will 
you be merry at my expense, pretty fool, till I show you 
that the flesh of a man must break to the front ? " 

Jessie shrugged her shoulders. "You speak, sir, like 
a foolish printed book. I have noticed the same of many 
men, when they find themselves outwitted by a woman." 

"Outwitted?" he laughed hoarsely. "My faith, you 
have taken the wrong road there. Is it I, or you, that is 
outwitted? One call from me, and the whole Valley is 
about you — even if you shoot me first, as you threatened a 
while ago." 
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" Very true. I shoot you first — not mortally, I trust, 
because I had rather the killing were left to others; and 
your leader asks how it came about that I was found here ; 
and I, being very truthful according to the daft fashion 
of our people, tell Adrian Carless how I fooled you at the 
pass, how you let me walk all through the Valley, wherever 
I pleased, on condition I would return to be let out by 
you." 

"He would not believe youl A Carless's word is 
always taken before that of your cursed Ling Crag 
hounds." 

Jessie clenched her firm, brown hand, and a swifter 
anger than his own all but carried her away. But she 
checked herself, and her voice came cold as the drear 
night-wind that crept up the Valley from the bog. " One 
day I will remember that word, and I, or one stronger, 
will give it back to you. For the present, I am anxious 
only to escape from this happy Valley, where men talk of 
love and afterward swear hard to cover its defeat. You 
wrong your leader, sir, when you say that he would take 
your word before my own. We should know something of 
you in Ling Crag by this time, and all say that Adrian 
Carless knows honesty when he meets it. It makes us 
wonder sometimes, this quality of his, since we know that 
Black Carless is still kept within the Valley." 

Another savage outburst followed from Black Carless, 
at which Jessie laughed, so easy and scornfully that he 
fell back, like any boy whose would-be tragedy had been 
met by the laughter due to farce. 

"Adrian Carless will Icnow that I speak truth," she 
went on quietly ; " and he will know to throw you to the 
bog for food, and I shall have done one good deed at least 
in my lifetime." 

" You are very sure of your plans," he sneered. " Why, 
then, stay talking here, instead of making good your 
escape ? " 

"How little sense ye have, when all is said, ye men! 
Why stay? Because the watcher at the gate will not grow 
drowsy all at once ; because I want to give him time. Did 
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you think, sir, it was the pleasure of your company that 
kept me here?" 

He halted a while, doubtful whether to risk all, or to 
let her contrive a way to safety. He knew, too well, how 
just had been her dependence on Adrian's honesty — knew 
that he himself did not stand in the best repute with his 
grandfather — ^was sure that this girl's straightforward 
speech, backed by her comeliness, would win the old man's 
heart. And, while he hesitated, Jessie Thome moved 
quickly up the Valley. 

He watched the straight grey figure, and cursed his 
doubts, and followed her. Amazed at her lightness of 
foot, he quickened pace, and walked faster yet, but still 
the grey figure was ahead of him. 

She was near the gateway now, and her pursuer 
stopped, wondering how she could ever pass the sentinel; 
for this cousin of his, who had relieved him, was passing 
hard to all soft woman's ways. Not a second time, he told 
himself, would the girl pass under the fir-shadows, laugh- 
ing at the soft-heartedness of men. 

There was deep shadow on Jessie's side of the Valley, 
where the cliffs jutted out across the sky's face. She 
paused, not ten yards away from the sentinel, and marked 
how listlessly he stood at his post, looking out on the dim 
moorscape that lay beyond the pass. It was clear that the 
Carlesses had too long held undisputed sway, that they de- 
spised the watchfulness which an older head than theirs 
had planned. Grandfather Adrian, thought the younger 
ones, was too careful by the half, and he kept up the old 
usages long after they had ceased to be of any moment. 
Youngsters have thought as much ever since the world it- 
self was young ; and, more often than not, they have rued 
their hasty judgment. 

Presently the man who guarded the pass grew weary 
of straining his eyes across the moor, and yawned 
cumbrously, and dropped into the stone seat that 
stood this side the pass. He pulled a tiny chess-board 
from his pockets, and a full complement of pieces — 
trimmed the smoky lamp — set his chessmen on the board, 
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and fell to moving the little ivory pieces this way and 
that. 

"Just as fate moves us, whatever our plans may be/' 
thought Jessie, marvelling that one of these dreaded Car- 
lesses should have mind to bestow on such a student's 
game as chess. , 

Lower and lower dropped the sentry's head, as he 
strove to unravel some knotty problem of the game. Be- 
tween him and the opposing rock-face there was a good 
five yards' space, darkened by the firs. Like a flash Jes- 
sie slipped past him, caught her breath as she saw the 
lamplight flicker about his face and hands, and found her- 
self on the free moor again. 

"Now to find Kit — ^thank God — it was a narrow 
chance," she muttered. 

The sentry solved his problem after a while, and lifted 
his head; "How pestily still the moor is to-night," he 
said, and fell to arranging his pieces for a fresh game. 



CHAPTER XX. 

AT WITHENS — ^AND AFTER. 

Jessie, free of the Lonely Valley, stopped for a while 
to remember all that she had ventured, all that she had 
escaped. A little faint she went, and it seemed she would 
never have strength to reach Withens. If they had taken 
her ! Well, she had means to escape the last despair of all 
— ^but Kit would have sorrowed so. And, just because Kit 
was not here to show his sorrow, needless enough as the 
issue had run, the lass fell to weeping for him, by sweet 
proxy. And after that she laughed a little, and plucked 
up heart, and went forward until the black old gables 
showed ahead of her against the star-bright sky. The 
wind had shifted another point toward the north, and the 
frost was sharpening. 
19 
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They were all abed at Withens, and her knocking 
served only to Waken the dogs. She gathered a handful 
of pebbles from the courtyard, and threw them against 
Kit's window with such force that one went through the 
glass. 

The window was opened presently, and a great, rough 
head thrust out. 

" A plague on you ! " c^ied a sleepy voice. " Is't not 
enough to work hard all day, but one must needs be stoned 
out of bed by night? Who is it? " 

" Kit, dost not know me ? I — ^I did not mean to break 
the glass — only — ^I want thee, as quickly as ever thou canst 
come." She was a little frightened of her lover after 
all ; and this surprised her more than the courage she had 
lately shown in face of danger. 

" Is it thee, Jessie ? I thought it was the Carlesses." 
The sleepiness was gone from his voice. " What brings 
thee across the moor at this time of a cold night? Lass^ 
there is no trouble afoot, is there ? " 

" To the Carlesses — ^yes. Come down. Kit, and I will 
tell thee all." 

The Master slipped into his clothes and snatched up 
a candle; a moment more, and he was unfastening the 
bolts and drawing back the heavy door. Shading the 
light with one hand, he peered out into the gloom, and 
there before him was Jessie, with her mouth tremulous, 
her eyes all eager, with laughter in them and a dash of 
something tearful across their brightness. He stayed on 
the threshold and looked her up and down, as if doubting 
his reason. 

" Art welcome always, Jessie," he muttered. " I was 
dreaming of thee when the stone flew through the window, 
and tapped me on the forehead like a Christian hand, and 
bade me wake." 

She lifted her face, and the candlelight showed a little 
of the old, rebellious mockery in it. " Did I aim so true 
as that. Kit ? As to thy dreams, ^e ! How often hast told 
me that work makes a man sleep hard and fast, with no 
room for thought of anyone ? " 
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The Master was framing some laboured answer, when 
the girl ran forward and took his hands tight in hers, and 
fell to sobbing grievously. So that he had no choice but 
to wrap her in his arms, as should be done when a kins- 
woman is in distress. A trifle close he held her, it may be, 
for cousinship; but then her tears ran faster than the 
ordinary. 

"What is it, lass? Jessie, have the Carlesses come 
to Blackshaw Hall in search of plunder ? " 

" Art very stupid. Kit ! Why shoidd they come ? " 

Kit held his peace. One moment in tears, the next, 
smiling at his duU-wittedness. What was to be made of 
these women ? 

" Art keeping me here, chattering like a magpie — ^nay. 
Kit, I have taken full advantage of thy shelter, and the 
storm has passed — chattering and giving way to foolish 
tears, when someone is waiting for us in the Lonely 
Valley.'' 

"In the Lonely Valley?" He turned her face to the 
light and searched it with whimsical anxiety. " One of 
us two, cousin Jessie, is mad as a moonrake. Which 
is it?'' 

On the sudden it flashed upon her that Kit would 
think hard things of this night's visit, even though she 
served the Prince's cause by venturing into the Valley. 
So she withheld half the tale, and told him only that she 
had contrived a message to the captive, who would now 
be waiting at the foot of the cliff for the rope which she 
had promised. 

"Hadst better bring a farm-hand with thee," she fin- 
ished ; " Prince Charlie will prove no light weight to lift. 
Besides, thy wound is but three days old." 

All Kit's clumsiness was gone, now that a plain task 
lay before him. How Jessie had contrived to send a 
message to the Valley, he would learn when all was over; 
but it was time for action now. 

"Better not," he said briskly. "The farm-folk are 
mortally afraid of the Carlesses, and they would only hin- 
der us. As for my wound, 'tis closed already. Stay, now I 
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It is dangerons work at best to pull a man up a cliff, with 
an edge of stone to fray the rope as it slides. Dost re- 
member yon thorn-bush that grows at the Valley-brink? ^ 

"Ay, 'twas just under it I asked the Prince to wait 
for us." 

" Then we will fasten the rope to that, and the yellow- 
haired laddie, as he calls himself, shall put in a spell of 
climbing.*' And with that he was off to the laithe, after 
fetching a lanthom from the kitchen. 

" Hast a happy sort of look in thy face. Kit ; what has 
come to thee ? " said Jessie, as her cousin returned, bring- 
ing with him a goodly len^h of cart-rope. 

^ What has come to me ? " he laughed. " Nay, only 
thou, Jessie — ^thou, and a clear something to be done, for 
one who saved my life. It would please me more to set 
this laddie free, than to have a promise of fair harvests 
for all my days to come." 

" More than to gain another promise. Kit? " Her face 
was turned to him, and the words ran out of their own will, 
without permission asked or granted. 

Ricroft had been busy all this while with tying the 
rope into thick knots here and there, that the Prince 
might find it an easier matter to scale the cliff. He fin- 
ished the last knot before replying, and then he looked 
very bluntly at his cousin. 

"If God had made thee less of a Jack-o'-lanthom, 
Jessie, I should have known better how to deal with thee. 
Wilt flout me, and mock me, and play the merry- Andrew 
with me, till I have no heart left for loving thee ? " 

For her life, she could not shake off her soft mood all 
at once. " Now and then. Kit," said she, moving close 
to his side, "I get a glimpse of my own heart, and — art 
a very foolish lover, it seems to me," she finished de- 
murely. 

Kit let fall the rope into a heap, and took the girl's 
hands in his; but she turned lightly in his grasp and es- 
caped him. ' 

" For shame, Kit 1 To stay here, talking idly, while a 
better than we is waiting at the cliff-foot for us to rescue 
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him. Come, shoulder the rope. Hast got thy pistols? 
I thought not. Such a careless Kit thou art I And no 
sword. Are the Lonely Folk, then, so gentle that — ^why, 
I had more wit myself than to come unarmed. See this 
pistol of father's that I borrowed before setting out 
across the moor." 

Once Kit would have withstood this fast-talking 
fashion of escape, but he had bought wisdom in the dear 
market of Jessie's moods, and said no more, but ran in- 
doors for his sword-belt and a brace of pistols. 

" 'Tis a true frost-sky, cousin ; I never saw the etars 
shine brighter," he said, as they neared the Lonely Valley. 

" Sadly too bright they are, if any of the Carlesses 
chance to see us at our work.'' 

Cautiously they approached the Valley and peered over 
the edge. 'No light shone from any of the houses op- 
posite, and the silence was deep as that which slumbered 
over the bog below them. The snow, still lying thinly on 
the Valley-floor, made the most of what light there was, 
and they could see that none of the Lonely Folk were 
abroad. Jessie took a peat-sod and threw it down, and 
the noise of it,* as it broke into frozen pieces on the path 
beneath, seemed loud enough to rouse the whole Valley. 
A whistle, very soft and long drawn out, sounded from the 
foot of the clifF, and a figure crept into sight. 

" Quick I " cried Jessie. 

Ricroft was busy with fastening the rope round and 
round the tough old thorn-tree. One end of the line he 
threw over the jutting face of rock, and they heard it 
fall with a dull, splashing noise on the roadway below. 

For a while the rope hung slack; then Kit, watching 
it, while he held the other end in his hand, saw it stretch 
taut across the stone. 

" Here, Jessie, hold the rope," he whispered ; " it needs 
scarce any strength — ^the tree bears most of his weight." 

She did as he bade her; it was easy to mock at him 
in times of leisure, but she was always a child in his hands 
when any practical matter was to be carried through. 
The rope began to stumble, this way and that, about the 
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cliff-edge, as the Prince lifted himself nearer to the top. 
Kit stretched himself flat along the heather, twined his 
feet among the gnarled roots of the thorn, and lay with his 
head just over the brink, waiting to help his friend up the 
last tough, bit of the climb. As the Prince swung back 
and forth on the rope, striking the cliff with his feet to 
keep his knees from hurt, the loosened bits of rock kept 
dropping. Then a great lump gave way, waking every 
hidden echo of the Valley with its fall; and Kit moved his 
right hand along the ground toward where Jessie stood 
with the rope in her hand. 

She guessed his meaning, and slipped her own pistol 
into his hand; and never once she dreamed — though Kit 
knew well enough — that, if there were trouble from be- 
low, her cousin's head was as clear a mark as ever pistol 
had to aim at, showing as it did against the starlit sky. 

The Prince was a good six feet from the top yet, and 
Ricrof t, his eyes on the houses opposite, saw a great, loose- 
built man come out into the roadway. Kit was a little 
clumsy with his right hand, being set in an awkward posi- 
tion; before he could fire, the Carless below had raised a 
pistol, and snapped the trigger. A buUel went singing 
through Kit's hair, and he threw back his head sharply, as 
if the shot had found a true billet. Quick as a flash the 
loose-built Carless drew another pistol from his belt and 
fired at the climbing figure. But Kit was free of his 
clumsiness by this time; he took a steady aim, and fired, 
and struck his man just above the sword-belt. 

The loud Ko-ree, Ko-Jco-reey of the sentry rang down 
the Valley, and it was a race with time, now that the whole 
homets'-nest was pulled about their ears. If only Jessie 
had been safe within doors, thought Kit, and wondered if 
the Prince would never get through with these last few 
feet of rope; that he was not mortally wounded by the 
second bullet, if hurt at all, was plain, for the rope rubbed 
harder than ever against the rock. 

Then, at last, a head appeared, and soon the fugitive 
was within reach of the sturdy pair of arms awaiting him. 
The Ko-ree cry rang lustily now from a dozen throats, and 
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a shower of bullets pattered against the cliff-face just as 
the Prince reached the top. 

" 'Now for the Silent Inn, as fast as legs can take us ! " 
cried Kit, setting an arm about Jessie and hurrying her 
into a shallow dingle that ran across the moor from the 
bog to the highway. 

They heard the gaining -£"0 -re e cry surge up the Valley, 
and out on to the open moor, and down and up the road. 
Part of the Carlesses, it seemed, were hurrying toward 
Withens,part to the Silent Inn, while the rest moved hither 
and thither across the heath ;' but they had not spared 
time to mount, the most of them, and those who did get 
to saddle were a good three minutes behind their com- 
rades. 

Before the scurrying crowd had seen them, the three 
fugitives, hid by the heather-crowned dingle, were close 
to the highroad, not twenty yards from the door of the 
Silent Inn. Kit felt a curious warm moisture just at the 
right side of his breast, but he had no time to wonder what 
the cause was, for the three-score feet of road, within 
pistol-range of the foremost pair of the Carlesses, had yet 
to be crossed. 

Many a time in the troublous after-days of hiding. 
Prince Charlie thought of this first rough experience of 
what was meant by flight through heather — how they 
tripped every now and then, wasting precious moments in 
recovering balance — ^how they waited to gain breath be- 
fore leaving their shelter for the highroad — ^how they ran 
like hares across the open, and doubled down the roadway 
ditch, and turned in at the mistal-gate of the Silent Inn 
just as the second shower of bullets sang shrilly down the 
wind. 

" We are safe in here," said Kit breathlessly. " Xot if 
the Silent Inn held all the foes they reckoned dear, would 
the Carlesses break their pledged word." 

"But how to get out again?" asked the Prince, as 
they unhasped the back door and entered, closing it be- 
hind them. " They know we are here — and it would seem 
they have a wondrous affection for my person." 
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" We must find a way," said the Master. " We ^^ 

But the Prince had stopped, suddenly — as if one had 
thrust at him from the dusk of the passage. For through 
the open parlour door came a sound of music — a full, 
measured, long-sustained cadence, such as made him for- 
get all the late stress of action. He lifted a hand to en- 
treat silence, and Mistress Thome obeyed the gesture, 
though she saw scant cause for it; it seemed strange in- 
deed to her that a man could miss death by a hair's-breadth 
one moment, and the next stand lost in hearkening to the 
fiddles of a few Ling Crag rustics. Kit, snatching time 
to think of himself a little, found that his clothes were 
soaked with blood, which was dripping from his newly 
opened wound. 

" The strain of pulling must have opened it," he 
thought, as he slipped past Jessie and the Prince, and into 
the kitchen, where he made shift to bind up the wound 
afresh. 

The Prince was still standing in the passage when Kit 
returned; and still he wore the same rapt look. 

" Maybe 'tis the moon that has touched him ; she was 
new a night or two back," laughed the Master. " It puz- 
zles me to know what link there is between moonshine and 
a man's wits — but a link there is, beyond question." 



CHAPTER XXL 

WITH HARP AND VIOL. 

Of all matters on which the hill men of Marshcotes 
and Ling Crag might justly pride themselves, none was 
more prominent than their zest for music. Of old, the 
moor-squires had tilled their land, and had slain each 
other in feud; but still they had found leisure in which 
to play the bass-viol, the harp, or the violin. Nay, often 
in the more lawless days, they had combined the two, and 
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would enjoy a hand-to-hand fight on the way home from 
a musical evening at some kinsman's house. From father 
to son of the gentry the love of sounding strings had been 
handed down; and the smaller farmers — ^the labourers, 
even — ^followed the lead of their betters, and met during 
the long winter evenings, to play Handel, it might be, or 
to try one of their own rude compositions. 

There were six of them foregathered in Simon Fa- 
weather's parlour on this evening of the Prince's flight 
from the Valley — a flute, two violins, a hautboy, a harp, 
and a bass-viol. A little desultory chat was going on, in 
between the screech, the groaning, or the soft complaint of 
the strings as their masters tuned them. 

" Th' Carlesses hev been thrang lately, what wi' one 
thing an' another," said Simon, drawing a savage growl 
from his viol. 

" Oh, ay ? An' what might be their last piece o' devil- 
ment ? " asked Big Shackleton, the red-headed giant who 
had cared little for any Carlesses since that merry night 
when he had fought them with a pitchfork. 

" They've ta'en that straight-set-up lad of oum at th' 
end of all." 

"Oh, yon I" muttered Big Shackleton, to whom the 
news was old by this time. 

" What, him wi' th' long brown hair — ^th' fancy chap 'at 
ye war telling us on at Marshcotes market?" asked an- 
other. 

" Ay — ^he war a proper lad, he war, choose who hears 
me say it," said Faweather. " An' now they've once get- 
ten him into th' Lonely Valley, th' Lord only knaws when 
he'll fare out again. Well, well, there's ups an' there's 
downs i' life, an' we cannot alius be grieving for other 
fowk's mischances. So pitch that string o' thine a thowt 
tighter, Ned, an' let's be getting to this queer mak o' quav- 
ers an' semi-quavers 'at Peter there calls a tune." 

"An' am like to call it a tune!" said Peter Marsh 
warmly. " 'Tis easy to talk, Simon, afore tha's tried to 
sweat a melody out o' thy own girt head. I tell thee, 'tis 
war nor mowing pig-hay, is making a tune run sweet an' 
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full as a gooid tune should. A bar too mich here, or a 
bar too miekle there, an' ye mud as weel niver hev written 
th' tune at all. An' th' wife does say, time an' time — 
when she's i' a nattering way — 'at I get that wambley an' 
narvous, while I'm making a piece o' music, it do beat all 
'at woman war meant to put up wi'. — ^Howiver, here goes I 
Ned, art tha ready? Tha hods thy fiddle as if it war a 
babby, an' thee a feckless man-nurse; cannot tha " 

" Hast tha nearly done wi' thy talk, or how like ? For, 
if so be as tha hes, we'll be making a start," struck in Si- 
mon Faweather, who resented Peter's persistent claim to 
authority, when it was he, Simon, whose judgment alone 
had any real weight in matters of music. 

"Ay, I've done — though I've known thee talk, 
Simon " 

" Well, then I One — two — three — down on it, Ned — 
there, that's going grandly," muttered Simon. 

One and all of them were speedily lost in their work; 
and their faces did a man good to look on, so plainly did 
they show the character of each player. There was Simon 
Faweather, with a heart as soft as the ripened bullace- 
fruit; and the softness gained in his face with every bar, 
as his child-like sympathies were touched. Big Shackle- 
ton was moved after a different fashion; the more the 
rolling waves of sound took hold of him, the merrier, and 
yet the fiercer, grew his face, till it was plain to be seen 
that the fighting core of him was stirred. Old Peter 
Marsh grew sour of countenance as an unripened sloe, and 
his lips moved ceaselessly as if they were framing some 
harsher gibe than ordinary; yet, for all his grim air, it 
was clear by his eyes that the tune was pleasing him 
mightily. 

" There, now ! " Simon burst out, before ever his string 
was silent on the last note of all. " Pig-hay it may have 
been to mow, but 'tis right sweet grass to rake up. Tha's 
done a rare gooid piece o' wark, Peter, that tha hes." 

" Xoan so bad — ^nay, I'm noan denying 'at it's gooid — 
but, lads, I sweated at it fine ! " 

"It brought yon plaguey Prince to mind, somehow," 
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muttered Simon. "Eh, but I could wish he war here 
amang us. Peter, tha shalt hev a bigger dollop o' rum 
this time for being sich a gooid 'uri. Ned, hand ower th' 
kettle." 

" Let's try yon new-fangled thing 'at Parson Shaw gav 
thee, Peter — Notiy Die Nathaniel, tha knaws," put in the 
first violin, making a wry grimace over the name. 

" Ay, ay ; 'tis a rare tune, howiver it came by its gaum- 
less name. We tak it kindly-like o' th' Parson to gie us 
summat fresh to try our hands on, just when we'd played 
an' played at th' owd tunes till they were getten worn thin ; 
an' kindly we tak it o' Benjamin yonder, too, to hev copied 
th' score four times ower wi' sich a power o' clever 
writing." 

" Eh, but ye'd hev laughed rarely," croaked Peter Marsh, 
" to see Parson Shaw come up to me 'at after I'd been i' 
th' Bull for a glass or so, last Thursday week as iver war. 
He's getten a twist agen strong drink, hes Parson, an' he 
niver fights shy o' telling a man what he thinks on him 
for following a fair bent toward liquor. Well, at after 
he'd done wi' his preaching, * Th' art fond o' music, 
Peter? ' says he. * Ay, a bit that way,' says I. * I've get- 
ten a printed score at th' Parsonage 'at Maister John 
Wesley gie me,' says he; 'I care not for th' scraping o' 
fiddle-strings mysehi,' says he, * an' if ye wod like to hev 
th' music — ^why, step forrard wi' me to th' Parsonage.' 
An' that's how I came by yon Notty Die, Now, ready, all 
on ye ? Benjamin, mind not to come in afore thy time wi' 
th' harp, as tha'rt ower fond o' doing." 

Now, they had played this same Notte di Natale as 
often as Peter Marsh had told the story of how the Parson 
had given him the score; and though they were by wayi 
of professing distrust in their execution, it would have 
fared ill with any outsider who had dared to hint as much. 
In sober fact, they played it nimbly and well, as Prince 
Charlie was ready to testify when they had finished. 

The tears were thick in the Prince's eyes as he stood 
in the passage and hearkened to the music — ^viol and 
violin, harp, hautboy and flute, moving steadily and well 
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to their concerted measure. For it was no unfamiliar 
tune which they were playing in this comer of a wayside 
tavern. His cause lost, an exile from even the hope of 
home, Prince Charlie heard an ebb and flow of music such 
as touched the tenderest chord in all his weary heart. No 
longer he was hemmed in by rough foes and rougher moor- 
land; he was back in Kome, in the days when he had 
tasted the sweets of royalty, when his star was bright and 
his hopes as innocently big as only a boy's can be. His 
brother and he had played that piece together time after 
time; and great personages had approved; and approval 
had been as naught compared to their own delight in 
making 'cello and fiddle talk. One by one, after-events 
marshalled themselves in line — disappointment when 
France proved light-of-love — the reckless glee with which 
he had sailed with one poor ship to Scotland — ^the rallying 
of supporters to his standard — ^the perilous march south- 
ward, through difficulties unheard of and dangers all but 
insurmountable — the rising hope — the caution that had 
wrecked his expedition, with London walls almost in sight. 
His brother had been very dear to him in those far-off 
days — ^was dear to him ndw. What had chanced to the 
boy, he wondered, since they had said good-bye to one an- 
other, a long six months ago, on the shore of France ? All 
were gone — brother, friends, the dear-bought loyalty that 
had aimed to bring him within the walls of London — all 
lost, save the ache, the day-long, intolerable ache that 
filled his heart. 

" My God, my God ! " he groaned, and hid his face. 

The music ceased, and old Faweather's homely burr 
succeeded, and the Prince returned from Scotland, Rome, 
• and London, to find himself crunching the yellow sand 
that hid the flagstones of the inn. He wondered that this 
one old tune should have had such power to move him; 
and then he understood that it was not alone the time, but 
the harsh contrast which it showed him between what was 
and what had been. Had he heard it in some place less re- 
mote, it might not have touched him one half so much; 
but here, where the wind was never done with its sob-. 
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bing, where his world, the world he had striven to gain, 
seemed remote as the sun itself — yes, here it was heart- 
rending enough. 

" What is amiss, think'st thou, Kit ? " whispered Jes- 
sie in her cousin's ear. 

" Nay, lass, I cannot tell thee — only there is that in his 
face which I have felt at my heart more than once or 
twice — ^when I have given up hope of thee, Jessie, and 
fallen to thinking of the grey days to come." 

Charles turned, with a half -smile; he had caught the 
gist of the Master's words, though a duller ear might have 
missed them altogether. 

" Take heart of grace, sir," he said softly; " a woman 
is won more easily than a kingdom — and she is a prize 
better worth the winning, men say. Mistress Thome, you 
will come with us? I am eager to tell old Simon that 
there are as brave lassies out of Scotland as in it." For 
Jessie, shy of the Prince on the sudden — a little shy of 
Kit, too — ^was minded to slip unnoticed into the kitchen, 
leaving the men to face the company. 

Old Faweather was tuning his bass-viol when he heard 
the Prince's voice. Down went viol and bow, and away 
went the pewter pot at his elbow, as he sprang to his feet. 

" Yon was th' bonnie lad's voice ! " he cried. " Eh, 
well and away! but I'm main bothered to lam how they 
got him out o' th' Valley — an' main glad to set eyes on 
him again, howiver he hes come by his freedom. Step in, 
sir, step in," he went on, flinging the door wide open. 

The musicians glanced curiously at the Prince, who 
stood in the doorway, with Faweather all but wringing 
his hand off. Peter Marsh and Big Shackleton nodded at 
him soberly, pleased enough to see him once again, yet not 
caring to show their warmth too openly. 

Then they fell to tuning their instruments while the 
Master of Withens and Jessie followed Prince Charlie 
into the room. Jessie coughed a little at the smoke, and 
Faweather laughed, and friendly greetings were exchanged 
between Kit and the company. 

" Now sit ye dahn, all on ye, sit ye dahn," chuckled Fa- 
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weather. ** There's fire enow for all, an' drink enow ; 
and ye shall tell us, sir, if yeVe a mind to, how ye came to 
give yon Carlesses th' slip." 

"He's th' first 'at's iver done th' like," muttered Big 
Shackleton, looking up from his hautboy. 

" 'Not should I have done it, had it not been for Mis- 
tress Thome here," said the Prince, with a very courtly 
bow to Jessie. 

"Begowl he niver lamed his manners i' Marshcotes; 
an' that's as plain as a hatchet," growled Peter Marsh, half 
between praise of the lad's courtesy and distrust of its 
lightness. 

" I did nothing at all," pleaded Jessie, rosy red with 
shame. " I only tricked the Carlesses into letting me pass, 
and spoke with their captive; and my cousin here let 
down a rope to his Highness over the face of the rock." 

" Only/^ said Faweather, drily, with a keen glance at 
this lass who had always seemed to him over bonnie for 
such brave work. 

And the Prince would have said more ; but he saw that 
the girl was troubled, and for very kindliness he turned 
the talk aside. 

" You were playing a tune, Faweather, when I came in 
at the door," he said, with a critical glance at the viol. It 
puzzled him still to find that good music could be well 
played on these rugged hill-tops. 

" Oh, ay, an' a grand tune it is. Th' Notty Die 
Nathaniel we call it — ay, that's what we call it, for sure — 
but 'tis a sight better nor its outlandish name should 
warrant." 

"'Tis knotty by name, an' knotty by natur'. Lord, 
but we've sweated at it, sir, an' proper. An' even now we 
doan't know it by th' half," spoke up Peter Marsh. 

The Prince, discovering at last that there was no jest 
intended by this odd perversion of the Notte di Natale, 
kept back the smile that had crept into his face. "You 
played it almost as well as ever I heard it played — and 
that is saying much," he said. 

" Nay I " cried Faweather. " Axing your pardon, sir, 
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His i' th' fiddles we're weak. Ike o' Bodkin there hes no 
sort o' patience; he willun't gie th' time an' trouble to 't, 
being as idle as ye're like to find fro' this to Lancashire." 

"Fm thinking it war thee, Simon, 'at went wrang i' 
th' time a while back," retorted Ike, lazily sipping his 
grog. 

" Well, I noticed nothing of the kind," laughed the 
Prince, who, truth to tell, had been too much carried away 
by the performance to bring any sure judgment to bear 
upon it. " See, now, Faweather, let us play it through 
again — ^I want to bear a hand in it, too, if you can fit me 
with a viol." 

Peter Marsh, and Ike o' Bodkin, and Big Shackleton, 
all eyed the stranger distrustfully. It did not stand to 
reason that a lad like this, with a foreign turn of manner 
and a fancy way of wearing his hair,, should be a fit com- 
panion for such tried musicians as themselves. Even old 
Faweather scratched his head, doubtful of the wisdom of 
such a venture. 

" That's all varry weel," said Peter Marsh, rubbing the 
bristly six days' growth of white on his chin. " That's all 
reet, young sir; but can ye play th' viol when ye've get- 
ten it?" 

" Very indifferently," answered the other, tickled afresh 
by the hardy innocence of these folk. " But, if a young- 
ster might ask a favour from better men than himself, I 
should dearly like to try my hand." 

"Well, an' shall!" cried Faweather. "What's ta'en 
ye all, to be so particular about your playing? See, sir, 
I've getten a rare old bass-viol upstairs, an' ye shall see 
what ye can mak on't, though it's ower gooid for th' likes 
o' me to set a bow to." 

"What can ye frame to play, then?" asked Big 
Shackleton, turning curiously to the Prince as his master 
went upstairs for the viol. " 'Tis summat simple-like ye'll 
be wanting? Lord bless ye, ye can niver shape to play a 
thing like th' Notty Die:' 

" I will try. Come, there will be nothing lost, even if 
I do break down at the end of a dozen bars." 
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"That's true enow," put in Peter Marsh, grudgingly; 
" but I doubt ye'U niver win beyond a bar or two." 

Jessie began coughing afresh, as the men pulled more 
furiously at their pipes to finish them before the playing 
began. 

" What, we're ower smoky for ye. Mistress Thome ? " 
said Faweather cheerily, as he re-entered the parlour. 

" It is only a touch of night air that has got into my 
throat," laughed Jessie, " but, by your leave, I must be go- 
ing homeward." 

"Homeward?" cried Kit. "'Tis out of all question, 
with the Carlesses abroad." 

"But father knows nothing of my coming here. He 
will think — ^nay, what will he think, when he comes down- 
stairs in the morning and finds me gone ? Kit, I must go." 

" And I say thou shalt not," said her cousin, brusquely. 
" It will be time enough for thee to leave shelter here when 
the Carlesses have gone back to their Valley." 

Jessie knew that tone of Kit's; and so she answered 
nothing, but settled herself to listen to the music as if 
she had abandoned her purpose — though she was re- 
solved to slip out of the inn and across to Blackshaw be- 
fore the dawn broke. Her late experience of the Car- 
lesses did not lead her to exi>ect harm from them, and at 
any cost Squire Thome must be saved anxiety. 

Faweather, meanwhile, had taken off the green baize 
covering from the viol, and had passed his treasure to the 
Prince, who tried the strings, and thereafter looked very 
hard at his host. 

" This was not made within a hundred miles of here," 
he said. 

" Nay, that it wam't ! But that's a story for another 
time, sir; for I'm fain to hear what mak o' sound ye can 
bring out of its belly." 

" These are queer times, Jessie," whispered Kit, glanc- 
ing from the smooth comeliness of the Prince to the 
weather-roughened faces of the musicians. 

"He will make that viol speak," answered Jessie. 
" See'st thou. Kit, how lovingly he handles it ? " 
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The twang and scrape of the tuning was over. Old 
Simon lifted his bow in very stately fashion, brought it 
down smartly, and the violins began to sing. Ike o' Bod- 
kin had shifted his copy of the score so that the new-comer 
could see it; but the Prince never so much as glanced at 
the sheet, though his viol struck in with Simon's own. 

Again the press of workaday defeat grew less. The 
Prince's face grew flushed, his eye bright, as the music 
brought scenes of other days crowding thick into his mind. 
His thoughts went back to Edinburgh, which he had 
entered so lately as a conqueror — ^to Holyrood, where he 
had held such courtly revels as had not been witnessed 
there since Mary queened the Scots. What mattered it 
that men were waiting, all about the Silent Inn, to claim 
the blood-money on his head ? He was far away from the 
Carlesses, among the faint odours wafted by the robes of 
ladies as they passed him in the dance, among the men 
who talked with him of i)erils past, and dangers yet to 
come, and the laurels that lay ready to his brow in far-off 
England. Sdmething of Jeremy Dodd's fervour, some- 
thing of the old man's oneness with his fiddle, had come to 
Prince Charlie to-night. Heart and soul went out into 
the notes — ^a braver heart and a deeper soul than he had 
yet won in the days when he played elegantly to elegant 
Loyalists, before Scotland had taught him to be worthy 
of her. 

One by one the fiddles, the harp, and the hautboy fell 
silent, and the players stared open-mouthed at the 
stranger, as if a wizard had come into their midst. Even 
old Faweather was quiet at last, though he had kept up 
long after his fellows were silenced. 

The Prince laid down his bow at the finish, and kept 
his head bent above the viol for a while. Then he looked 
up, and across at Peter Marsh with a merry smile. 

" Ay, ye can play — ^by God, ye can play ! Dang me if 
iver I touch th' strings again," said Peter, in answer to the 
unspoken challenge. 

" Just once more. Lord love ye, sir, we doan't hear th' 
likes o' yon ivery day," cried Faweather, still purple in 
20 
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the face a little from unconscious holding of his breath 
toward the finish. 

The Prince turned to Jessie. " That would hot be fair 
play? Courtesy would bid you stay, and you promised 
but one half-hour." 

" I will stay," said Jessie quietly. 

While the viol was being tuned afresh, there came a 
piercing yell from the highway without the inn. Ko-ko- 
ree, rang the cry, and other voices to rearward of the 
house took it up, and it was bandied between them like a 
shuttlecock. 

" Those are my friends of a while ago," laughed Prince 
Charlie ; " they have a note that a man cannot well mis- 
take, once having heard it. See you, Faweather, these 
matters had slipped my mind from the moment I set foot 
inside your house and heard the fiddles. What is to be 
done? I must win free to-night." 

" Nay, now, sir, we'll talk o' that i' a while. Let's play 
th' piece all ower again, an' niver heed yon Carless 
fowk." 

" Ay, ay," chorused the others. 

There was a queer change in Peter Marsh, and in his 
fellows, since the night when they fought the Lonely- 
Folk and routed them. The Ko-ree cry no longer brought 
pallor to their cheeks, nor trembling to the hands that 
held their mugs. 

"They're nobbut marlaking," said Big Shackleton. 
" They mun hev set two on 'em to watch, an' they're stalled 
o' earring quiet, an' they like as they frame to flair us by 
a bit o' shouting. Well, they're bonnie lads at th' end of 
a pitchfork, an' I'm noan for denying that." 

The shouting dropped presently, in proof that Shackle- 
ton's guess had hit the mark. Faweather pleaded af resli 
for a repetition of the Notte di Natale, and the Prince, 
laughing at his zeal, played through the piece once more 
with them. Then, drawing their chairs to the fire, they 
fell to devising some method of escape. 

" Ye're sure, sir, ye mun go to-neet ? " asked Simon. 

"Yes. I must be in Kendal, or thereabouts, to-mor- 
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row. Why cannot we make a sortie, and cut these fel- 
lows down?" 

" Because they^re as wick as whins, sir, deeing or living. 
An' if we killed 'em, they'd raise si'ch an uproar, afore they 
dee'd, as would bring all th' Valley about our ears. That's 
why. Nay, it mun be done by mother-wit, this job, an' 
not by fighting." 

"How is Mistress Wynne? Sadly tired she looked 
that night I was taken," put in Charles, inconsequently. 

" Ay, an' weary she war, for she niver oppened her e'en 
until twelve o' th' next morning. Poor lass I A rare sper- 
rit she's gotten, i' as frail a body as a man need wish to 
see," answered Faweather. 

In his eagerness to be quit of the Valley, Charles had 
thought far more of his army than of Mistress Wynne. 
But the music had brought thoughts of softer matters to 
him, and already he had determined, despite the obstacles 
which had been set in his way, to fulfil his promise of 
riding with her to Rylstone. 

" Will she be able to set off at once? " he asked. 

" If ye war to axe it — ^ay," answered Faweather shrewd- 
ly. "But, if she war my daughter, I would let th' poor 
lass hev a two-three hours o' sleep afore she started. Fair 
sick she hes been wi' sorrowing for what chanced to ye, sir." 

"Must you be in Kendal to-morrow?" asked the 
Master. 

"Yes, by nightfall; and I must halt for an hour at 
Rylstone first." 

" Well, all that can be done in a long day. See, your 
Highness, we have shown you rough courtesy up here, 
what with fight to begin with and prison afterward. Will 
you let me make what amends I can, and set you fair on 
your road ? There is a bridle-track from Rylstone across 
to Kendal, but 'tis no easy one for a stranger to follow." 

" Is this your rough courtesy? " laughed the Prince, as 
he accepted the offer. " I have known less pleasant styles." 

" Ay, sir, but — axing your pardon — ^ye're noan free o' 
yon Lonely Fowk as yet," ventured Faweather, rubbing 
one end of his neckcloth to and fro across his face. 
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" Thee hod thy whisht, Simon," chimed in Peter Marsh. 
" IVe done part thinking while ye hev been so thrang wi' 
waste spache. There's a door as leads out o' thy stables 
on to a roughish cart-road, if thou call'st to mind. Well, 
then, what is to hinder Big Shackleton fro' creeping out, 
first of all, to saddle th' bosses? An' if he can creep out, 
why cannot others do th' same? — See yonder 1" 

He pointed through the window. Across the low wall 
of the mistal-yard they could see one of the Carlesses 
seated, motionless as a tree, on a big, bony horse. The 
sentry's head was not turned in the direction of the Si- 
lent Inn, but toward the hazy dusk that lay over Cran- 
shaw way. 

"Dost think, Simon, yon chap 'ud iver see a two- 
three f owk if they moved quiet-like across th' yard ? Not 
he. An' once th' stable is won — ^why, 'tis a clear road, an' 
no fear o' being cotched again." 

As they watched, there came a rallying cry from the 
road; the sentry awoke from his abstraction, touched his 
horse with the spurs, and set off across the pasture-field, 
just as a second Carless came riding through the yard of 
the Silent Inn and jumped the low wall. 

" Dtdl work, Ralph," said the first Carless, as he passed 
the relieve guard. " Old Adrian, 'twould seem, grows worse 
with age. Prince Charlie has had enough for one night, 
I warrant, and will be safe between sheets by this time." 

"Ay," answered the other. "But two hours of it I 
must go through, so what use is there in grumbling ? " 

" Well, I begin to see what old Adrian means when he 
says, Ourse all Stuarts, The last of the breed has made 
me curse him merrily enough these two hours past. I 
have a mind to call at friend Simon's for a drink to wash 
away my spleen." 

"Good sakesi" muttered Faweather, as he turned 
from the window. " Did ye hear yon, sir? They hev th' 
devil's own shamelessness, these Carlesses." 

"But I am over sleepy even to drink," went on the 
first sentry lazily. " Good-night, Ralph, and if you catch 
the Prince, pass on my curses for me." 
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"Perhaps he has already heard them," answered the 
new-comer, as he took up his position at three-score yards 
from the mistal-yard. 

Whereat they both laughed, and those inside the inn- 
parlour could hear the crackle of straw beneath the hoofs 
of the departing sentry^s horse. 

" We will let this fellow cool his sharpness a little," 
said the Prince. " Faweather, prepare supper in an 
hour's time and see that Mistress Wynne is not disturbed 
until all is ready. And, meanwhile, brew us some punch 
in the biggest bowl you can find." 

It might be an hour later that Mistress Wynne came 
out of her room. Lucy Faweather had been in to tell 
her that the Prince was safe, and that he wished her to 
ride with him to Skipton. Overjoyed at the news, and 
eager that no slowness on her part should delay their start, 
the girl was up and dressed almost while the grandfather's 
clock at the stairhead could get through with striking 
four o'clock; and it was not until she passed the door of 
Jonathan Carless's room that she bethought her of the 
need for saying good-bye to one with whom she had grown 
something intimate of late. 

Jonathan was lying wide-awake, going over in his 
mind the fevered round of events that had chanced since 
Derby. He rose on one elbow as Mistress Wynne's light 
tap sounded on the door, and his face lit up when he saw 
his visitor standing on the threshold, her mind divided 
between the first resolve to go forward and the promptings 
of maiden timidity. 

" You are early afoot. Mistress Wynne," he said, with 
something of the old merry twinkle in his eyes — ^though 
his wound had kept him wakeful the best part of the 
night. 

" We must start before five of the clock. I — ^I stopped 
to bid you good-bye," she faltered, and bent to snuff her 
candle, though it little needed her attention. 

But still she would not cross the threshold, until a 
spasm of pain nipped the lad, making him all but cry out. 
She did not pause then, but was beside him in a moment, 
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busying herself with such little matters as her three days' 
constant nursing had taught her. 

" The Prince is here again ? " said Jonathan, falling 
back on the pillows, but not taking his eyes from Mistress 
Wynne. "I heard his voice when he first came in, and 
was glad that our folk had lost him, after all." 

"Yes, he is safe. They pulled him up with a rope, 
and " 

"Another time, Mistress Wynne, you shall tell me 
how they saved him," Jonathan interrupted, in a grave 
voice. 

"Another time? But, sir, I leave within the hour — 
what mean you ? — it is not likely we shall meet again." 

Perplexed and disquieted she was by the lad's air, by 
the haunting way in which he kept his eyes upon her. 

" I want you to say that we shall meet again," he an- 
swered simply. 

"How can I? You will go back to your own people, 
and " 

"That I shall never do. They would not have me 
back, nor should I ask it. It is not a very reputable way 
of earning bread, that of ours, though once I asked for 
no better. Mistress Wynne, I meant to go !N'orth with 
the Prince if this stupid hurt of mine would let me. Are 
you and he satisfied as yet that I did not wish to play you 
false?" 

" Oh, yes, yes I I thought about it a great deal when 
they left me here to watch beside you; and I have 
blamed myself for thinking ill of you, and — and it is I 
who should ask forgiveness." 

" Will you let me have speech of you at Kylstone, once 
I am able to sit a horse again ? " he asked, abruptly. 

She hesitated. True, these last three days had brought 
them nearer together than a year of intercourse under less 
rough-and-ready circumstances could have done. Yet 
the question in his eyes — the plain, not-to-be-resisted ques- 
tion which underlay his simple request — ^was one that 
Mistress Wynne had neither wish to answer, nor readiness 
to parry. 
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"You — ^why should you come to Rylstone? There I 
you will think me sadly lacking in courtesy, and — and 
they are calling me to breakfast. Good-bye." She put 
her hand in his for a moment, and found, too late, that it 
was not so easily regained. 

" May I come ? " he insisted. 

" Well, then — ^yes ! For I have thought amiss of you, 
and I am sorry — and perhaps, when you come to Rylstone, 
' I shall have found my lost manners." 

And she was gone, with just one backward look and the 
half of a friendly smile. 

" Come, Mistress," cried old Faweather, meeting her 
at the foot of the stairs; "there's collops o' beef i' th' 
parlour, an' th' Prince swears he willun't lay knife to fork 
afore ye come to table. An' collops is sadly like women- 
folk — if ye doan't tak 'em when ye hev 'em, ready to a 
turn — ^why, they're poor meat. How fares it wi' young 
Maister Carless up yonder? I heard him cracking wi' ye 
just now." 

"He is better — much better, I think," said Mistress 
Wynne, with a shy blush. 

The Prince and his companions were waiting supper , 
for her as she reached the parlour, and Charles led her 
with a great show of ceremony to her place at his right 
hand. Faweather bustled in and out, attentive to every 
little want of his guests. The Master ate with his usual 
grave dismissal of less important matters. Jessie Thome 
was unwontedly (juiet; and, had the Prince been less 
gifted with power of anecdote, the meal might well have 
passed in silence. 

" So ye mean to go agatards wi' th' Prince, like," said 
Faweather, as he filled the Master's cup afresh. 

" Ay, I'm going to set him on the way to Kendal. 
What then?" 

" I war thinking *at ye've getten no horse. What say 
ye to yon lean chestnut o' mine? There he stands i' th' 
stable, ready waiting for ye, if ye think gooid to tak him. 
He's nowt mich to look at, I grant ye, but a gooid 'un 
to go." 
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are all the lights out below-stairs ? " he went on, as he put 
out the lamp that shone at the comer of the passage. 

" All, Maister Ricrof t — now, mind ye, once inside o' 
th' stable, an' ye're as reet as can be. But there is a sad 
litter o' straw i' th' yard just now, an' this touch o' frost 
'uU hev crisped th' stalks no little. Like pistol-shots 
they'll sound, if ye tread on 'em, i' th' middle of a quiet 
neet like this. Keep varry close to th' wall, where it's 
clear o' litter. Mun I come wi' ye, like, to see as all 
goes ship-shape?" he added, with the true Ling Crag 
sense that no business could be rightly carried through 
ivithout intervention from himself. 

" No," said the Prince, " the fewer we are, the better 
chance there is of winning through without bloodshed. 
Mistress Wynne, you, I warrant, will tread light as the 
straws themselves." 

" Your Highness should not jest — it is all far, far too 
serious," whispered the girl, with a pretty air of age and 
deep exi)erience. 

The Prince gripped Simon's hand. "God bless you, 
friend," he said. " If ever I come to my own again — 
oay, when I come to my own again, let us say — I will re- 
member the hospitality you showed me. See now, it is 
not much I have with me — but " 

Old Faweather pushed aside the purse roughly. " Nay, 
sir, nay, laddie — ^you've a snod hand for th' fiddle, an' that 
shall more nor pay for th' little we've done for ye. God 
keep ye, sir — an' bring ye one day safe to happiness." 
And Simon, abashed by his outburst, slipped into the 
background, while Kit was drawing back the bolts, un- 
fastening the chain, and opening the door inch by inch. 
The night was with them, for a filmy cloud-vn-ack had 
come up from the north, veiling the stars; and the figure 
of the horseman in the pasture-field was scarce distin- 
guishable now from the gloom that hung about him. They 
kept close to the inn-wall, as advised, but once Kit trode 
on a straw, which proved as brittle and sharp of remon- 
strance as Faweather had prophesied. They stopped, 
pressing themselves more closely to the wall. The sentry 
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turned his head sharply; but, seeing nothing against the 
black house-front and hearing no repetition of the noise, 
he dismissed it as due to one of the many ordinary oc- 
cupants of a farm-yard. After a while the three dark 
figures moved forward again, until they reached the sta- 
ble. Kit knew every stall, every comer, of the place by 
heart ; he made for the head of Faweather's chestnut first 
of all, and whispered to her, and felt her soft muzzle laid 
against his cheek; and, when she stood ready saddled 
at the far door, leading to the cart-track through 
the fields, he brought the Prince's horse and Mistress 
Wynne's. 

" They never remembered the easiest road to safety," 
laughed the Master of Withens, as he laid a hand on the 
bolt. 

A wary thought came to him: was it sure, after all, 
that so canny a man as old Adrian would forget this out- 
of-the-way road, if he had ever chanced to hear of it ? So, 
instead of drawing the bolt. Kit put his eye to one of the 
narrow slits framed for letting air into the stable. At 
first he could see little; but soon he made out the figure 
of a horseman, set square in the middle of the cart-track 
not fifteen yards away. 

" Curse them, they forget naught I " he muttered, 
turning a blank look of dismay on the Prince. 

" What, is there another sentry ? " 

" Ay; and if we fight him, he will squeak lustily before 
seeking a better world — and if we do not fight him, we 
may cool our heels here till Doomsday. So what is to be 
done, your Highness ? " 

"We will wait a little; he may grow sleepy as time 
wears on — ^and at the worst we must make a rush for it, 
and get forward as fast as we can, whether he finds breath 
to give the cry or no." 

Kit growled assent, and a very tedious time of waiting 
it proved. The Master of Withens was sore touching Jes- 
sie, and short of temper because his restlessness could find 
no outlet. Prince Charlie thought of his Highlanders 
and fell into a sullen fit. Helen Wynne, for want of 
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better comfort, petted her horse and told him of the great 
misery which she had brought upon the Prince. 

" Oh, a pest on it I " cried Kit at last, after another 
look at the sentry. " Let us either fight, or go back to the 
inn and fill up a measure to the damnation of these Car- 
lesses. Yon fellow sits as if naught save Judgment Day 
would make him stir an eyelash." 

The Prince glanced once at Helen Wynne, then shook 
his head. " Were we alone, Mr. Ricrof t," he said gravely, 
"that were well enough; but we cannot let Mistress 
Wynne run any hazard which may be avoided." 

" You are right," said Kit, and fell to pacing up and 
down once more. Every now and then he moved to the 
nicks in the stable-door, but always turned away with a 
murmur of chagrin at sight of the motionless horseman 
without. 

" My faith, the Carlesses give us duller sjwrt than they 
did a few nights since," said the Prince, with a low laugh. 

The Master answered nothing; but his hand slipped 
down to his sword-hilt, and it was plain that neither 
Mistress Wynne nor Charles would long keep back his 
eagerness. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

HOW IT FARED WITH MISTRESS THORNE. 

"No sooner had the Prince and her cousin left the Silent 
Inn, than Jessie Thome crept into the kitchen, and sat 
herself down by the fire, and cried until no tears were left 
to shed; all this she did because there was no one in the 
room who could attach a wrong motive to her grief — 
which was due, she told herself, to the monstrous insult 
that had just been offered her by Kit. It was not that she 
•cared for him, for in good sooth she hated the very thought 
of his clumsiness; but he was her kinsman, and as such 
he shotdd have known her better than to think she would 
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wear her heart on her sleeve, for the first passing gentle- 
man of high degree to carry off at his saddle-bow. In 
love with Prince Charlie! Good hap, the poor fool would 
be thinking soon that he, Kit, had snared that thing of 
little value, her heart. 

And then, as her sobs grew quieter, a great and tear- 
less loneliness seemed to creep into her heart, like the 
dun mist that shudders up from the sky-verge on chill 
November days. And then again, her thoughts wandered 
to the Marshcotes kirkyard, where her mother lay with the 
cold peat-earth for bedfellow; and a second flow of tears 
came at that, less passionate than the first and soft as 
summer rain. 

Faweather and Big Shackleton were still chatting to- 
gether over the events of the past few days ; and the rough 
hum of their voices, familiar unto weariness, jarred upon 
her over-strained nerves. 

" Well, Fm main glad th' lad got fair off 'at after all 
this bonnie moil," Faweather was saying. "Whether he 
be Prince or no, he's a gooid 'un to hev to deal wi'." 

" There's no mak o' doubt, then, but what he hes get- 
ten away? " put in Big Shackleton's voice. 

" Oh, ay, they mun be safe away, for nawther Maister 
Ricroft nor t'other 'un war chaps to gie theirselns up 
without a power o' noisy fight. Ay, they mun hev " 

" So, then, Simon I " struck in Big Shackleton, as old 
Faweather stopped in the middle of his sentence. " Thy 
wound willun't car quiet, it seems; it mun be healing, 
like, to knot thy face so wi' th' pain." 

" Nay, 'tis nowt ; just a grumbly-growly sort o' non- 
sense it is, like a wife that natters. Shackleton, lad, I've 
a mind to wend to th' stable an' see if they be reetly goan. 
I should ill like to think 'at owt hed goan amiss wi' 'em." 

" That's thy wound, Simon ; I've heard tell 'at weak- 
ness 'uU mak a man fret about nowt. They mun hev get- 
ten safe off, I tell thee." 

" Well, but all th' same I've a fancy to mak sure on 't." 

"Nowt o' the sort I Sit thee dahn, Simon, an' tak 
things easy a bit while we can." 
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"They are safely away I" murmured Jessie Thome, 
with a startled look toward the parlour. The buzz of 
voices ran past her and left no meaning in their wake; 
for she understood now why she was lonely unto death — 
it was because Kit had gone from her. 

A terrible and an unquiet thing is a woman's heart 
when first she stands face to face with her one great love. 
And Jessie Thome had this to meet as well — ^that she had 
refused a God-speed to her lover, and had haply driven 
him further afield than Skipton; quick to foresee at all 
times, she could not but guess what desperate hopelessness 
must be faring north with Kit just now — could not but 
know how near Prince Charlie was to fighting against 
odds, how easily Kit's restless hunger for action might 
lead him to join his comrade in whatever fight should 
chance. 

The peats dropped dumbly on the hearth, and the 
cheery glow died down. 

" Kit has gone," said Jessie for the twentieth time, 
and shivered at the peevish crying of the wind against 
the panes. 

"Now, where's yon brave lass o' Squire Thome's, I 
wonder ? " came Faweather's voice. " She's i' bed, likely 
— ^where thee an' me should hev been, lad, these mony 
hours back. Eh, but she hes th' owd stuff i' her, hes 
yon " 

The sound of moving feet followed ; Jessie rose, slipped 
on her cloak, and moved noiselessly down the passage. It 
would be unbearable to have such cheery, well-meaning 
folk as Faweather intruding on her grief. Then, too, she 
had long ago made up her mind to return home that night ; 
and, since she must reach Blackshaw before sunrise, it 
would be as well to start now, before any one came to tell 
her how foolish she was. Unbolting the front door noise- 
lessly, she passed out into the starlight beyond. 

" Who goes there ? " cried a voice, sharp and clear. 

"A woman," answered Jessie, too full of the one 
trouble to care greatly for the Carless sentry, forgotten 
until now. 
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" So I We have lost a great deal to-night through a 
woman. Come nearer, and let me see your face." 

The scornful, drawling voice was familiar to Jessie's 
ear ; and, distraught as she was, she could not but laugh a 
little to think that this was her second meeting to-night — 
nay, her third — with Black Carless. 

" What do you want with me ? " she demanded. 

" By the Rood ! " muttered Black Carless, as he in 
turn recognised the slim girl who had befooled him at 
the pass. 

" Well, am I free to go my way, sir ? " went on Jessie. 
" Or do you wish to take me to your Valley — to your chief 
— ^that so I may amuse your comrades with the story of 
how " 

" Quiet, girl 1 " he whispered harshly, stooping from 
the saddle. " Old Adrian is hid there among the heather, 
and if he were to overhear that story — Pass forward ! All 
is well," he broke off, in a clear, loud voice. 

But Adrian Carless thought differently. The old man 
was out of temper through waiting so long in the cold; 
and his face was dark and angry, as he rose from the 
heather and laid a rough hand on the girl's arm. 

" Who are you that dares to wanton with my sentry? — 
As for thee, fool, there is a very quiet place at the bottom 
of the Valley, where they who forget their duty go." 
Adrian's voice was loud with passion. 

" Wanton with him ? " cried Jessie, all a-flame again. 
" If I were minded toward wantonness, sir, I would choose 
a likelier gallant." 

"Ay, Prince Charlie, for instance?" flashed Black 
Carless, stung by her gibe and by old Adrian's sullen 
threat. 

" Prince Charlie, at least, knew how to keep the stair 
against a score of such as you." Jessie was surprised a 
little to find her tongue so nimble; for, truth to tell, it 
seemed easier to face anything just now rather than the 
cold, hard fact that Kit might never come back to her. 

" Who art thou, wench ? " cried Adrian roughly. " Art 
either out of thy mind, or bold beyond the ordinary, to 
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throw such words as these in our teeth? What thinkest 
thou ? " he broke off, turning to his grandson. " Is it the 
Prince himself? He looked the sort of pretty fellow who 
would take well to women's clothes." 

Jessie gave a smothered laugh, and old Adrian stooped, 
and lifted her face, not gently, toward the starlit sky. 

" Have a care I " he muttered. " Thou art not the 
Prince — his chin would be scarce as smooth — ^but thou art 
somehow in the plot. Come, was it thou who stood'st at 
the brink of the Valley and helped that long Kit Ricroft 
to pull up the Prince V 

Again Jessie laughed, oi)enly and a shade wildly. 
" Yes, to both questions, sir. I am in the plot, and I did 
help to rescue his Highness. Your kinsman there will 
tell you how, if you press him hard enough." 

" I know naught of the matter — " began the younger 
Carless, but his leader checked him. 

" Another time for love trifles," he said grimly. " So 
thou art in the plot, girl. Well, honesty never came amiss 
to Adrian Carless, and I like thee better for being so plain 
with me. But, if we cannot learn the ins and outs of 
this same plot — ^why, the Valley must give thee hospitality, 
lest the Prince get further aid from thee." 

" I have the first claim. Captain ; she is mine," put in 
Black Carless. 

" What say'st thou, girl? " 

Jessie pondered a while. The Prince was to break his 
journey at Rylstone; if she told Adrian now that the 
bird had flown — as she itched to tell him — ^then the Car- 
lesses would ride like madmen till they overtook him. The 
alternative was grave; but Kit was with the Prince, and' 
the Carlesses had a long account to settle with him. 

"I will not answer any further questions," she said 
quietly. 

" Pause a moment. Give me a straight answer, and 
not one of my folk shall touch thee; refuse, and — ^well, I 
never give my word to a thing, and scruple to fulfil it." 

" I will not answer," repeated Jessie. 

" Mine, Captain, mine I " cried Black Carless. In- 
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flamed by the girl's beauty, by the memory of how lately 
she had tricked him, he was minded to pay off old scores. 
True, she might tell what had passed between them earlier 
in the night — but, then, so would she if she fell into other 
hands than his ; and, after all, a little resolute lying would 
surely win the day against her unsupported word. 

A shade of softness there was in Adrian's eyes; for 
he had curious twists of tenderness where women were in 
case. " Be advised," he repeated ; " I wish no ill to thee, 
and thou canst do naught to help the plot if we take thee 
captive. For the last time, what say'st thou ? " 

" iVo," answered Jessie — her face very pale and her lips 
set tight together. 

" Then I have no choice. — ^A murrain on you, ye curi- 
ous fools I Why do you leave your posts ? " he broke off, 
as the two sentries who had been set to guard the rear of 
the inn came cantering into the highroad. 

"Why, we heard the noise in the road, and thought 
there could have been no such din unless the Prince were 
captured. — ^We did not know that it was a slight matter of 
a girl. Captain." 

" Well, ye know now — and more ye will learn presently, 
if ye stay chattering here. Back to your posts, ye pup- 
pies ! — Come, lass, is it * No ' for the last time ? " 

" It is * No,' " answered Mistress Thome unflinchingly. 

Black Carless had been sore disquieted by the free 
glances cast by his comrades on the girl, and he began to 
fear lest he should lose his spoil after all. " Mine I " he 
cried again, and bent, and swung her to his saddle — " It is 
time for the relieve guard, Captain. May I ride to the 
Valley with my siwil ? " he added. 

"Ay," growled Adrian, and set himself to watch the 
inn more narrowly than before. 

" Let me go I I will not bear it — ^you — ^" stammered 
Jessie, as she struggled in her captor's arms. 

"Run away home; thou knowest the way," laughed 
Black Carless to his horse, as he let the reins go loose. 
" This pretty rebel needs two arms to hold her." 

And then he forced her face toward his, and kissed her, 
21 
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and only laughed the more when Jessie struck him with 
her clenched fists. 

The sentry at the Valley passed a coarse jest with the 
rider as he came through, and Black Carless answered him 
gaily. " It is time, Ralph, I left single blessedness be- 
hind me; and, Gad, I have as bonnie excuse as any of 
our folk can show," he cried. 

And still old Adrian watched at the door of the Silent 
Inn, while his men waited, restless and complaining, 
among the frosted heather. 

" The lass would have it so," he muttered, his thoughts 
drifting to Jessie ; " but I am grieved, for she comes of a 
good stock and a delicate, if her voice be aught to go by. 
And that means another nail to our coffins — fools, fools, 
these raw lads of mine are, to stir up the sleepy moor peo- 
ple. I told them from the first how it would be. And 
there were plenty of women in the low-lying lands, if they 
had not grown over lazy to ride thus far in search of them. 
Well, it has been a lesson to them, this fight. Faweather 
would have given up his guest, had we let the moor folk 
alone in times past — and we should not be starving here, 
until it pleases his Highness to come out and walk into our 
net." 

But his Highness, as it chanced, was already on his 
way to Skipton, thanks to Mistress Thome's kind offices. 
For when Jessie, thinking them already away, refused to 
tell Adrian Carless anything of what she knew, the Prince, 
Helen Wynne, and the Master of Withens were all cooling 
their heels in the stable of the Silent Inn; and, had the 
talk outside the inn front not drawn the two rearward 
sentries away, there would have been grave doubt as to 
whether they could have made their escape at all that 
night, since one of the sentries stood so persistently in the 
middle of the cart track which was to lead them into the 
Skipton road. The Prince and Kit Ricroft were growing 
more and more restless. Loth to risk the consequences 
of an uproar, determined not to retreat, they were pacing 
up and down among the stable litter, with every now and 
then an impatient murmur, or a question as to whether 
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they had not already waited long enough; when suddenly 
there came a laughing shout from the direction of the 
pasture-field that flanked the cart track. 

" Come, Rupert," cried one Carless to the other, " there 
is row enough to wake the dead in front of the inn. Canst 
not hear ? " 

" Ay, I hear," answered the guardian of the cart road, 
sulkily. 

" Captain Adrian is loud in command. They must 
have taken the Prince ; and I, for one, mean to ride round 
and see what all the uproar is about." 

The Master of Withens, peering through the slit in 
the door, whistled softly to himself. " The sentry is mov- 
ing off," he said ; " now is our chance, your Highness." 

" Let us wait a moment ; it may be one of their cursed 
trickeries," put in the Prince. 

But Kit, impatient of further delay, had already 
opened the stable door, and they had no choice now but 
to make a dash for liberty. In a moment the three travel- 
lers were moimted and had set off briskly down the rough 
track. 

The sound of their hoof -beats had scarce died away, 
when the two sentries returned. " Curse old Adrian I 
Does he think the Prince will be fool enough to break 
cover to-night ? " said one. 

" Who was the girl ? " asked the other, before turning 
off to his station on the cart road. 

"Nay, I know not — save that she was too bonnie by 
half for such as Carless the Black. Well, good-bye. The 
Prince would be laughing rarely, if he knew of all the 
trouble we are taking to watch a sleeping man." 

Christopher Ricroft, meanwhile, and those with him, 
had left the cart track and struck the highroad between 
Scartop and Ling Crag village. Very pleasant it was to 
feel the frost-crisp road under them, and to know that they 
were free to ride as fast as willing horses would take them. 

" So I am not robbed of the pleasure for which I rode," 
said Prince Charlie lightly, as they passed through the 
High Street of Skipton. 
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" How mean you, your Highness ? " asked Helen 
Wynne. 

** Why, that the four miles to Rylstone — ^four miles it 
is, you said ? — is little compared with the distance we have 
ridden together. Would Lady Cameron think a call from 
me ill-timed?" 

" Oh, you are good I " cried Mistress Wynne, not 
caring now to counsel prudence, since it was such a very 
little way to Rylstone, and because this visit meant so 
much to Lady Cameron. 

" I am following my own desire, if that is to be good,'^ 
laughed Charles. 

Kit, hearing their pretty turn of voice toward each 
other, jumped to one of his many wrong conclusions; 
and he sighed, with all the breadth of his big body, to 
find two people so possessed of the one happiness he 
craved. 

The starved winter dawn was breaking over the Ryl- 
stone fells as they drew near the village. The sky had set- 
tled to a grey quiescence, and the sun crept up shame- 
facedly, his golden rim turned to a baser copper. A 
promise of soft weather was in the wind, though the frost 
still held. The Master of Withens looked at the sun, and 
back toward Ling Crag, and then again at the northern 
hills ; and he felt the grip of that aching joy which besets 
all north-bred men at times — ^the joy of winning further 
and yet further !N'orth, to where the Land of Promise lies. 

" It may be fortune lies over yonder hills," he thought. 
" Are. there fairer women than Jessie to be found up there, 
I wonder ? " 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

THE SOFT WAY OF A MAID. 

The wind moaned fitfully down the Lonely Valley 
when Black Carless brought home his spoil. Far overhead, 
Jessie could see the pale stars struggling with the clouds, 
and the sky looked sick and dead. 

"Kit, Kit, why didst not stay by me?" was her 
thought, as her captor set her down at the doot of a house 
not far from the bottom of the Valley. 

But Kit was riding toward Skipton, with his eyes on 
the northern hills, and a wonder in his mind as to whether 
the world held fairer women, and more tender, than Jessie 
Thome. 

"I bid you welcome," said Black Carless, with mock 
courtesy, as he opened the door and bowed to let her pass. 

She turned her back on him and made as if to run up 
the Valley ; but he put his arms about her and forced her 
beyond the threshold. 

" What am I to do ? " he said, lighting a candle that 
stood on the rude table, and looking impudently at her 
from heel to shapely crown. 

" Pretend that you have gentle blood in you this once, 
and cease to trouble one who has no care for you," flashed 
Jessie. 

" Ah, but she will care one day. All our women come 
to that," he said, leaning with easy grace against the table. 
*' Ask any one of those who came here first in tears whether 
they would change husbands, and they would answer, no." 

" Husbands ? Ye use strange terms in the Lonely Val- 
ley — ^words not understood by us poor honest folk with- 
out." 

" Well, words are naught, after all — ^but you have not 
answered my question. When I asked what I was to do, 
I meant that my horse must be stabled; and, while I am 
busy with that, who knows but you will run to the gate- 
way and weave pretty spells about the sentry, as you did 
not many hours gone by? " 
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^ Is he as foolish, sir, as you have twice shown your- 
self to-night?'' 

His face grew blacker. It was one thing to mock this 
girl, but quite another to have his mockery returned with 
usury. He moved close to her, and set his arms about her 
waist; and she, losing all her courage on the sudden, 
shrank from the evil in his eyes. 

" Go, then," she panted, eager to seize any chance of 
respite. " Stable your horse — I promise to wait here for 
you." ^ 

"You promise?" he said. 

« Yes, yes. Only go." 

" I' faith, you are very eager to have me despatch the 
business — ^is it that, the quicker I am about it, the sooner 
you will see me back again? Well, be patient. I would 
not leave you at all, sweet, if I were sure that old Adrian 
would keep away from the Valley till mid-day; but our 
Captain little likes to see our horses standing unstabled at 
the door." 

Left alone, Jessie Thome turned over in her mind a 
' hundred ways of escape; but none showed feasible — ^not 
even the last resource of running to the bog and ending 
the struggle once for all. For she had rashly pledged her 
word to await disaster; and in scrupulous observance of 
honour Mistress Thome was rather a man than a weak 
woman. 

Yet — ^the alternative. And how would Kit bear the 
knowledge? Oh, God, how sweet the old days were, with 
Kit coming to try her patience every day ! A step sounded 
outside the door; and Jessie, though every heart-beat 
seemed a suffocation, could think only of that summer 
night when Kit had made Dewlap kick over the milking 
pail, could hear only the gurgle of the running milk as it 
had slipped through the rush litter on the mistal floor. A 
moment of intolerable clearness followed, as the step 
sounded close upon the threshold; the present only was 
with her now, and the certainty that she must find a way 
of escape. And then she gave a little laugh as her eyes 
caught the glitter of the candle-light on a long, slim 
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blade of steel. The dagger, lying on the table, was of the 
usual Carless pattern— daintily fashioned, double-edged, 
and tapering almost to a needle-point. She picked it up 
and slipped it under her cloak, just as the door moved 
open. 

" Well, pretty one ? Hast sickened for me all this long 
while I have been away ? " said her captor. 

She made no answer, only stood back against the wall, 
and looked at him with wide, watchful eyes. 

" What a fierce little witch it is I " he laughed. " Art 
in need of taming; but then they say all women grow to 
fawn on those who beat them. So, sweet, thou must not 
take it amiss if I use force to thee — see now — one 
kiss " 

Jessie had bided her time well. Her hand flashed 
under her cloak, and back again, and struck as clean a 
blow as need be. She missed her enemy's heart by a bare 
half -inch; and afterward, when the blindness of passion 
had given place to cooler thought, she was glad that she 
had aimed no nearer. It was well enough for men to take 
life when occasion pressed, but blood was wont to soak 
over deep into a woman's hands and stain them for a life- 
time. 

She stood above him, wondering at the quietness and 
the pallor of his face. It seemed strange that this trifling 
length of steel should mark so sharp a lin6 between dis- 
honour and good fame. How long she stood there, scarce 
daring to think of what she had just done, she knew not ; 
but dawn was gathering in the sky before she was roused 
by the beat of hoofs on the roadway without. 

" Let the others do their spell of watching now," mut- 
tered old Adrian Carless, as he came down the Valley. 
"I have stayed out of bed three times as long as any of 
these youngsters would have done without grumbling. 
Curse these Stuarts! They were always a thorn in our 
sides." 

A slim figure stood beside his horse, the figure of a 
girl, with her grey cloak-hood thrown back, and her russet- 
brown hair falling loose between her shoulders. 
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"I have — ^I have a prayer to make to you," sobbed 
Jessie. 

Adrian took both hands firm in his, and his voice was 
very gentle. " What is it ? " he asked. 

" Sir, it was cruel to send me here- I could not bear 
it — ^and I have killed, or sorely wounded, the man who 
carried me away." 

" You killed himf " said Adrian slowly. 

"I am not sure — only the dagger went through so 
easily — and there was so little blood — ^but he dropped like 
a dead thing." 

The old man slipped from his horse. " Follow me," he 
said gruffly, and led the way to the house where Black Car- 
less had lately come to understand the soft ways of a maid. 

Jessie shrank from the sight of her quiet victim, and 
stayed trembling on the threshold. Adrian turned the 
body over — felt the lad's heart — rose to his feet with a 
growl. 

" The devil looks after his own, girl. He will not die 
yet a while." 

Then, seeing Jessie so woebegone, he took her to him, 
as her father would have done, and laid her head back 
against his shoulder, and let her cry the matter out. 

" Come, child, cheer up," he said at last. " You 
treated him according to his merit, though his own grand- 
father says it. What prayer is this you make ? " 

" Sir, that you will — ^protect me — and send me safe 
home to Blackshaw Hall." 

" I will protect you," said Adrian, after a long silence ; 
"but send you home I cannot. See, lassie, we have our 
laws in the Valley, as other folk have theirs. One law is, 
that he who takes a woman shall keep her without let or 
hindrance. I wished to break this law to-night, when that 
graceless fool yonder claimed you; but I did not know 
your mettle then, nor that it was worth while to run 
counter to the folk I lead." 

" But you will not give me back to him — oh, you will 
not give me back ? " she cried, with a shuddering glance 
at the body. 
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" Nay, though you and I have to fight the lot of them 
with our backs to the wall, for 'tis plain to me now that 
you can fight," said Adrian, with a grim smile. 

" Then, why not be altogether kind," said Jessie softly, 
" and let me go out of the Valley ? " 

"Because the second law is unbreakable, by me or by 
any other of my clan. None has ever yet come into the 
Lonely Valley from without, and left to tell the world 
what he saw there. We are weaker than we seem, if you 
will have the truth, and it is not good to let our enemies 
know as much. Nay, it is useless to plead with me. Rest 
content with this — ^I will put you under my protection. 
You shall live in my house, and I will care for you as ten- 
derly as may be, and " 

But Adrian Carless did not say what it was in his mind 
to say; that, with the latter-day rash conduct of his folk, 
there were good hopes that their Valley would soon be in 
the hands of the enemy. Nor did he tell Mistress Thome 
that he, for one, would half welcome a speedy end, 
since he foresaw so clearly what must come. Instead, he 
threaded her arm through his, and led her to his own 
house; and after that he went out to order two sentries 
to guard either brink of the Lonely Valley. It should not 
be said of him, when the last fight came, that he had 
neglected the least precaution which might serve to avert 
disaster from his people. Yet, because he had wit to know 
the moor folk's worth, their pitiless force of purpose when 
once roused, old Adrian's heart was heavy within him as 
he went back to his house and lay down, booted and 
spurred as he was, to claim his long arrears of sleep. 

He was roused at ten of the clock by Ralph Carless, 
who strode noisily into his grandfather's presence and 
shook him by the shoulder. Just such another as Black 
Carless was this Ralph, and the two were wont to pursue 
their devilries in company. 

" What is it ? " asked Adrian, alert and wakeful on the 
instant. 

" The Prince has been gone since long before day- 
break, and we have but just learned the pleasant fact." 
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" Damnation ! Can ye carry naught through, ye suck- 
ling babes, without the old man at your elbow ? " roared 
Adrian. 

Very bitter, very ugly was the lad's smile. ^ Since 
before daybreak, I said. You were with us then, sir, and 
the Prince, it seems, slimk out under your very eyes." 

"Was it while I was talking with the girl?" asked 
Adrian, after swallowing his spleen. 

" Exactly at that moment, I should judge. Well, there 
is thirty thousand pounds gone; and, if I had had my 
way, we should have kept no truce with Simon Faweather. 
An oath forced from a man was never binding ; we should 
have burned the house down over the runaway's head, and 
trapped him as he ran to save his dainty love-locks from 
singeing." 

" When they make thee c^tain, my lad," said Adrian 
tartly, " it will be time for the Carlesses to forget that they 
are gentlefolk. Didst send in pursuit ? " 

" What, pursue well-mounted men who had some three 
hours the start of us? When we have men to spare for 
that sort of folly, sir, we will chase Jack-o'-lanthoms 
across the bog." 

Long after his grandson had left him, old Adrian sat 
gazing out of the window. It was growing plainer day 
by day that a great part of the Lonely Folk were minded 
to enjoy a lighter rule — ^that the aim of Black Carless and 
the more unruly of the clan was to depose him, Adrian, 
from the headship — that, finally, they meant to compass 
it by gradual throwing out of hints that the old man was 
past his best days, and verging on his dotage. 

Adrian Carless got to his feet, as the last thought 
came to him, and stood to his full height, and felt his 
muscles. And then he laughed — the laugh of a strong 
man who foresees a battle against long odds. 

"Let them scheme," he said grimly, and turned and 
went down to cast a loving glance at the bog, which was the 
friend of undisputed rule. 

At the further brink of the ooze, though Adrian did not 
know it, another was gazing into the bog, which was like- 
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wise the friend of other-worldly visions. And many 
things did Jeremy Dodd see in his crystal ; but of Kit Ri- 
crof t, for whom he yearned, he could get no picture. 

" Bide, bide in patience ; hast waited ten years for it, 
Jeremy, and surely thou wilt bear up for a few weeks 
more," said the wizard to himself. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

ACROSS THE NORTHERN HILLS. 

The Master of Withens had ridden a mile or so on 
the way to Rylstone with his companions, when he be- 
thought him on the sudden that the Prince and Mistress 
Wynne would find better things to tell each other if no 
third person were at hand to listen. Once he had adopted 
an idea, Kit was ever slow to part with it ; so he refused 
all the girl's entreaties that he should accompany them to 
Lady Cameron's, and feigned some trifle of business in 
Skipton which he had forgotten on his way through. 
After promising to be at the gates of Rylstone Hall within 
a couple of hours, he wheeled about and started to ride 
back into the town. 

" Remember, your Highness, that we must start sharp 
to the clock," he said, turning in the saddle, " 'tis no easy 
road to Kendal, and our horses have had one piece of 
rough going already." 

The Prince waved a hand to him and laughed. "I 
will be punctual as a Scotchman, Mr. Ricroft, and that is 
a hard standard of excellence to set one's self." 

Kit passed the time of waiting in Skipton pleasantly 
enough, first by eating a hearty breakfast at the Ship Inn, 
and afterward in listening to the gossip of such early 
townsmen as had gathered in the public bar — ^gossip which 
was altogether occupied with the rapid retreat of the rebel 
army from Derby. It tickled Kit's humour mightily to 
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hear this or that wiseacre assure him that Prince Charles 
had recently passed through Wigan and Preston, wearing 
a less mettlesome and princely air than he had shown 
on the southward journey; and, though he could not ex- 
plain the common delusion of the times as to Charles's 
presence with his army — as Jonathan or David Carless 
could have explained it for him — ^yet his knowledge of the 
Prince's recent doings and present whereabouts gave a 
zest to the assured and bombastic utterances of the Skip- 
ton quidnuncs. 

He reached Rylstone a little under the appointed time; 
but Helen Wynne had seen him ride up the highroad, and 
the Prince, after hurrying through his farewells to Lady 
Cameron, was waiting at the gate. Mistress Wynne held 
up a stirrup-cup soon as Charles was in the saddle. 

"Nay," he laughed, "but at Derby I taught you a 
pretty custom of the cup." 

The girl, with a dainty blush, touched the flagon with 
her lips; and Charles, drinking the better half of the 
measure, passed on the draught to Kit. 

" So it is farewell. Mistress Wynne ? " he said. " In- 
deed, I am sorry, for we have been through rough work 
together — and Charlie Stuart will not forget what dan- 
gers you braved on his behalf." 

" Would I might brave more, your Highness, and in a 
man's way," she answered wistfully. "Farewell, and — 
Our Lady guide you to success." 

The Prince crossed himself, with a graver and more 
reverent air than Kit had seen on him. " I will take that 
prayer north with me, and one day it may lead me into 
London," he said, lifting his hat and starting at a canter 
down the road. 

For the first hour of their journey both Charles and 
the Master of Withens were scant of talk, being con- 
cerned each with his own thoughts; but soon the Prince 
roused himself, and helped the miles along with jest and 
story until, late in the afternoon, they reached their first 
halting-place. They stayed here only long enough to bait 
their horses and to make as sound a meal as the inn afPord- 
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ed; but, short as their stay was, they picked up an un- 
pleasant item of information, or of rumour, from the land- 
lord. Seeing two well-appointed horsemen riding hard 
along the road to Scotland, and wearing English dress, 
their host jumped to the conclusion that they were going 
to join the Duke of Cumberland's army in pursuit of the 
rebels; and he favoured them with what he judged to be 
welcome news — the news, namely, that there had been a 
great battle near Lancaster, that the rebel forces had been 
totally defeated, and that the survivors were already scur- 
rying north to Scotland at a faster pace than they had 
compassed on the southward journey. 

Kit glanced instinctively at the Prince, to see how he 
took the news. But Charles, after the first start of dis- 
may, pulled himself together. 

" Bring in. a flagon, then, and we will drink to the 
King's cause ! " he cried, with a readiness which compelled 
his companion's admiration. "And order our horses 
round at once ; we may yet be in time for the pursuit." 

They were quick in getting to horse, and the landlord, 
watching them gallop down the road, flattered himself that 
his piece of information was remarkably well-timed, since 
his guests had tendered double the amount of their reck- 
oning and had stayed for no change. 

The Prince was all for riding on, through daylight or 
dark, until they gained Kendal; for he still adhered to 
his first plan, thinking that those who had escaped from 
the rout at Lancaster must surely be resting in Kendal for 
the night. But the increasing difficulty of the road as the 
gloaming deepened and Ricroft's certainty that their 
horses could not keep going, finally prevailed upon him to 
consent to a halt for the night some twenty miles from 
Kendal. Here, too, the report of the Highlanders' defeat 
had gained credence. 

" Mr. Ricrof t," said the Prince, as they sat drinking 
their last bowl of punch before getting to bed, " go back 
while there is time. If this news of the defeat be 
true, the country will be on the watch for. me ; any mo- 
ment I may be taken, and I am little inclined to sweep 
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one more good man down with the tide of my misfor- 
tunes." 

" I will choose a better time to bid farewell, with your 
good leave," said Kit bluntly. 

" Come, you have no faith to keep, no tie that binds 
you to me. Nay, you have done too much for me already. 
Leave me, I tell you ; my fortunes are broken up." Quick 
to touch extremes was Charles, whether of elation or of 
despair. 

" Your Highness, I need no better excuse for keeping 
by you, as we look at things in Ling Crag. I promised 
to go with you as far as Kendal, and go I will." 

"There I You are as stubborn as a ^lule, else you 
could not have kept the inn door against a score of men. 
Well, then, your hand on it, as you will have it so — and 
good-night." 

But the Master of Withens did not follow his com- 
panion at once. He sat brooding over Jessie Thome's 
last farewell to him, and over the hopelessness of his suit. 
And when he did at last move up to bed, it was with a set- 
tled determination that he would accompany Charles, not 
to Kendal only, but as far as the fortunes of the Prince 
might lead him. Disaster might lie ahead— well and 
good; but there would at least be forgetfulness and a 
surety of hard blows. 

They were up betimes on the next day, and continued 
at their old steady pace, scarce breaking the silence save 
for a muttered word of encouragement to their horses 
now and then. A league this side of Kendal, on turning 
a sharp bend in the road, they came in sight of a company 
of horsemen, making at a round trot for the town. Mis- 
taking them for George's men. Kit came to a sudden halt ; 
but the Prince, to his surprise, spurred forward and called 
him to follow, his manner exhibiting a curious expectancy, 
dashed with trepidation. 

The hussars, six score or so in number, turned in their 
saddles as they heard the splash of horses behind them. 

" Halt I " cried Charles, forgetting that he had dis- 
guised his credentials for the giving of orders. 
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The Duke of Perth, who was riding at the head of 
the troop, turned his horse about on hearing the sharp 
command; the look of annoyance on his face gradually 
yielded to one of surprise, as he galloped to the Prince's 
side and doffed his bonnet. 

"Nay, it is I," said Charles. "Do you doubt me, 
Perth?" 

" Not when I hear your voice, your Highness ; though 
at first " 

He was stooping over the saddle to Charles's hand, 
but the Prince checked him. " It is no time for etiquette," 
he said hastily. " I have heard of the battle at Lancaster. 
Tell me, is this the last remnant of the horse ? " 

"The battle at Lancaster?" echoed Perth. "There 
has been no such battle, sire." 

" But we were positively assured of it more than once 
when we stopped for refreshment on the way. They said 
my army had been cut to pieces." 

" It is the first your Highnesses army has heard of 
it," said Perth drily. 

" The news was false, then ? Thank God, Perth I Let 
come what may, now I am with you, but I could not have 
borne that you should have suffered while I was out of 
harm's way. Where are the rest of my poor fellows ? " 

" They stayed in Lancaster to-night. It was my in- 
tention, in the absence of orders from your Highness, to 
push on to Penrith before nightfall." 

" Well, then, I will go with you as far as Kendal, 
and await the main body there. Perth, you must make 
the acquaintance of Mr. Ricroft here, who has done me 
more than one gallant service." 

" Such services would come very naturally to Mr. Ri- 
croft, I should imagine," laughed Perth, with a bow and 
a glance at Kit's great limbs and body. 

Moving to the front of the dragoons with his two 
companions, the Prince gave the word, and the whole body 
moved on briskly toward Kendal, until they met with an 
unexpected check at the bridge spanning the River Ken. 
For the rumour of the great defeat at Lancaster had run 
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like wildfire through the northern counties; and it need 
never be said of any rabble that they fear to mass in arms 
for the destruction of wounded, straggling and defeated 
men. As in Manchester, though with a deeper courage, 
in that the foe seemed weaker, there was no vermin-rid- 
den cadger of the streets who did not swell with martial 
ardour at the news that a handful of Charles's men were 
on the road to the town. Lining the hedges on either side 
of the road, those who had no other weapons threw mud 
and offal in token of their loyalty to the reigning House; 
those who could get stones or pieces of old iron from the 
smithies did their best to bring down the horsemen from 
their saddles, or, a yet braver enterprise, aimed at the 
horses, so that the poor beasts should rear in terror and 
trample their riders underfoot. Many had obtained pis- 
tols and fowling-pieces and had taken up a strong position 
on the town bridge, supported by some few yeomen of the 
district who had answered the Deputy-Lieutenant's call to 
arms. 

The same cheerful obstinacy that had beset Kit at 
the Silent Inn, when threatened by a nobler foe, took hold 
of him now, as he and his comrades forced their way to- 
ward the bridge through the mob. Right and left he 
struck with the flat of his sword, disdaining to use the 
edge on such poor fellows, and left and right the crowd 
gave way before him. The hussars reached the bridge at 
last, and here matters took a more serious shape. Guns 
were fired, pistols snapped, and the horsemen, being able 
to ride only two abreast, gained little advantage from their 
numbers. Just as Kit was wondering how such a rabble 
as this could block their way, one shot out of the many 
fired struck true and dropped his neighbour from the sad- 
dle ; and after that the Master of Withens knew little, save 
that he was shouting hoarsely, that his sword was swinging 
free, with every now and then a jar as it cut to the bone 
of some opponent's arm or head. They carried the bridge 
at the rush; the shouting grew fainter and more faint 
behind them, and the hussars pushed forward into the 
town, cursing bitterly that one good man was lost to them. 
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A slight affair it was, not worthy to be called a skir- 
mish even. Yet Kit had tasted blood — ^had struck men in 
open daylight and had seen the red harvest of his sword. 
At the Silent Inn, he had struck in darkness, and after- 
wards he could recall no certain picture of what had hap- 
pened amid the wind-beats and the rain; but now, when 
he had leisure to retrace the rushing of the bridge, many 
an incident grew clear that had been dark at the moment. 
And no desire was left him, save to keep close company 
with these soldiers of the Prince and push forward to the 
first real battle of his life. The Ling Crag men were 
scarce a generation removed from the feud fights of an 
older race, and their grandfathers could remember the fair 
days of Border warfare. Husbandry they pursued and 
loved, yet it was but the thin covering to an older soil; 
and, just as the land in-taken from the heath went back 
to its old wildness soon as Nature was allowed free play, so 
the unconquerable zest for blows, the easy carelessness 
of their own or other men's lives, returned at the first taste 
of fight. Even Big Shackleton, following the hum-drum 
duties of the Inn farm, had been gnawed by restlessness 
ever since he had pitchforked certain of the Carlesses into 
another world, and Kit himself cared nothing now what 
came to the hard-won land which guarded Withens from 
the moor. 

One last effort Charles had made, against his own best 
interests, to persuade this merry giant to go home before 
it was too late. But Kit had only shrugged his shoulders 
and inquired how near the Duke of Cumberland lay to 
them. So the Prince, laughing, had asked if he had any 
favour to request of office or command, and Kit had an- 
swered, yes — to fight always by the Prince's side. 

A man less amorous of obstacles might well have fal- 
tered in the enterprise. From the very start Kit had to 
suffer hardships, privations, and — ^worst of all — ^to bear 
the execrations of rabbles he despised. And each fresh 
hinderment served only to whet his api)etite, to salt his 
gaiety with more dry wit than his friends had thought him 
master of. He had not looked on war as a pageant, with 
23 
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breakfast before a battle, and laurel-crowned feasts to fol- 
low; he did not find it so, and was content. 

When, after waiting for the first half of the army to 
come up with them, they crossed the high land to Shap 
and up to the hill summit where Towcett Peel frowned 
down on sullen Hawes Water, and saw the Penrith beacon 
aflame. Kit promised the Prince a good story soon as he 
found leisure to attend to it. When they asked why the 
beacon was lighted, and learned that every hedgerow was 
thick with Penrith men, ambushed against their coming, 
the Master of Withens grumbled because it was deemed 
wiser not to beat the hedgerows for skulking men, as he 
was wont to hunt through the Withens barley-mow when 
the rats got beyond all bearing. Later at night, when they 
had retired to Shap and were trying to keep up their 
spirits against the bleakness of the weather and the situa- 
tion, Kit held the officers in one long roar of laughter by 
his promised tale of how the lighting of the Ling Crag 
beacon had set the best part of Yorkshire running hither 
and thither in expectation of the Scotchmen. 

And late, again, when the whole army massed together, 
when there were pipes to cheer them, and numbers to en- 
courage hope of battle. Kit forgot altogether for a space 
that he was an outcast, his life forfeit to the Carlesses if 
ever he went back to Withens. The queer air of every- 
thing — ^the Highlanders mounted bare-back on such steeds 
as they had been able to purloin, with ropes of straw for 
bridles, and any sort of iron bar by way of bit — the strange 
Celtic tongue — the common longing for battle which held 
them in sympathy whatever trouble came — all this was 
like strong wine and unaccustomed to the Master; and 
his thoughts dwelt little with Jessie Thome. 

And all the while Jessie was eating her heart out in 
the Lonely Valley. She had overheard part of the talk 
between Adrian Carless and his grandson, on the morning 
when she was taken to the Valley, and had guessed that 
there was disunion among the Carlesses; her hope had 
risen at the first, telling her that, once the Lonely Folk 
were divided against themselves, her friends would have 
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a likelier chance of rescuing her. But that hope died, 
and she began to fear lest, old Adrian once driven to the 
wall, these others would work their dreadful will on her. 
As the chief's guest she lived peaceably enough among 
them; but Black Carless was recovering from the wound 
which she herself had given him, and he was for ever 
sneaking in and out among his fellows, complaining that 
Adrian had set his own law at defiance and robbed his 
grandson of a rightful prize. True, none dared to with- 
stand the old man to his face : his ascendency was of too 
long standing for that, his strength too terrible; but, un- 
derneath the outward show of order, there was brewing 
such discontent and unruliness as augured ill for the safety 
of the Valley. One moonlight night, as Jessie leaned on 
the window-ledge, looking out and wondering how her 
father would be able to manage the serving-wenches at 
Blackshaw Hall — as she moved in sad thought from Black- 
shaw to Withens, and from Withens to its Master — a great 
longing came over her to let Kit and Squire Thome know 
that, though a prisoner, she lived in honour and in com- 
fort with the Lonely Folk. Once, she remembered. Kit 
had told her of Jeremy Dodd's watchings at the edge of 
the Valley, had told her how the old fellow would lie for 
hours under the starveling thorn-tree, keeping hot the 
bitter hate he bore the Carlesses. Perhaps he would be 
there to-night; the Valley was quiet as the moor that 
hugged it, and there was none to hear if she called old 
Jeremy's name at the foot of the cliff. She went out into 
the roadway and crossed the rough ground, full of fallen 
rocks, which lay between the houses and the opposite cliff- 
face. The gnarled old thorn bush showed black and grim 
above her. 

"Jeremy — Jeremy Dodd," she called, in faint tones. 
But the night-wind, fluting down the Valley, made sport 
of her little voice, and swept its entreaty into the wait- 
ing bog. 

" Jeremy Dodd," she repeated, and now the loudness of 
her voice affrighted her. 

There was no answer from above. She strained her 
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eyes upward, but naught was to be seen save the swaying 
bents which hung like an eyebrow above the rough cliff- 
face. 

" Jeremy — Jeremy Dodd," she cried, yet a third time. 

A tall figure api)eared in answer to her cry. " Who 
calls ? " asked the voice of Black Carless. 

She shrank back against the cliff, and waited there 
until long after the sentry had ceased his oft-repeated 
challenge; then crept home again, sick at heart with the 
knowledge that no friend could reach her from without. 
She had not known of Adrian's increasing vigilance, nor 
suspected that the Lonely Valley was guarded now upon 
all four sides. A slender chance it had been ; yet none the 
less she had built upon it. If Jeremy were not there to- 
night, she had told herself — ^well, she might win speech of 
him to-morrow, or the next day, and there would be food 
for hope. But now it was plain that her last chance was 
gone. 

Her courage began to fail her after this. Little by 
little, her face grew thin and drawn, her eyes larger than 
their wont ; she was startled by the chance rustle of a leaf, 
and the Sorrowful Woman seemed to sing day-long in the 
wind. In truth, she was like to have died for very 
starving of the soul, had there not been one matter that 
kept a spark of anger quick in her. Some half-dozen 
women had been taken from Marshcotes and Ling Crag by 
the Carlesses; and Jessie, thinking that these would be 
one with her in sorrow, was minded to be very friendly 
with them, until she learned that all save one among them 
boasted openly that they had exchanged for the better 
when they were hurried on the pommel of a saddle from 
the old life to the new. And this roused Jessie's inborn 
sense of right-living and pride of home; she did not stop^ 
to reflect that these women had been drawn from hum-r 
bier ranks than her own, that now, in place of hard fare 
and harder work, they had little to trouble them and th0 
best of everything to eat and drink. 

The Valley was fed by a little stream of i)eat-brown 
water that ran over one edge of the cliff from the moor. 
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and fell into a deepish well which the Carlesses had hol- 
lowed out on their first coming. It was at the well-side 
that the women-folk were wont to meet at morning and at 
evening, when they brought their vessels to be filled; and 
many a fierce quarrel was hatched here between Jessie and 
her fellow-captives. 

"Do ye count it no sin to change a husband for one 
who is something less ? " she would say to the married 
ones. 

" We count it a crying shame to live wi' one 'at taks 
th' stick to a body ivery time his supper is noan just 
ready at th' stroke o' th' clock — ^an' to starve when other 
f owk hev plenty. Try a hard life for a while, my delicate 
lady, an' ye'U learn whether there's so varry mich i' 
no^torw," one would answer. 

And then Jessie would straighten herself, and take up 
her pitcher, and, " Ye are wantons I " she would cry fierce- 
ly, as she went her way. 

So that the other women began to hold aloof from her ; 
and, the more they avoided her, the keener grew her resent- 
ment that they should so easily forget home and duty 
and the instincts of their womanhood. But she did not 
guess until later how great a service this heat of anger 
had rendered her, at a time when nerve and hope threat- 
ened to fail her altogether. 

'Now it chanced that, on the very evening when Jessie 
called his name at the foot of the Valley cliff, old Jere- 
my Dodd was toasting his hands over the peat fire in his 
cottage and talking to Jessie's father. Squire Thome had 
been more like a want-wit than a sane man since the morn- 
ing on which he awoke to the news that Jessie was missing 
— news which was followed speedily by the tidings that 
the Carlesses had her in their keeping. He was for going 
single-handed to the gateway of the Valley, there to de- 
mand his daughter's person and to enforce his demand 
at the sword's point ; but Jeremy Dodd, with his cool, per- 
suasive tongue, held him back from any such mad scheme. 
"What good will you do the lass,"'^asked Jeremy, "by 
throwing away your life so fondly ? Better keep the blood 
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hot in your veins, and wait until the good day shall come." 
" What good day? " Squire Thome had asked testily; but 
Jeremy had fallen back to his riddling speech again, and 
would give no clear answer, save, " 'Tis drawing very 
near." Then, by slow degrees, Jeremy had led the Squire 
into talk of ways and means. The moor folk, he urged, 
had tasted the Carless quality once, and had proved their 
own good mettle ; it would be easier now to persuade them 
into one last big struggle for the mastery. 

At the very moment when Jessie was crying, " Jeremy 
Dodd — Jeremy Dodd I " from the cliff-foot, while she was 
sickening amid the wreckage of her hopes, Jeremy was 
opening out the whole secret tenor of his thoughts and 
plans. 

"What, then, shall we do? Speak out, Jeremy," 
growled Squire Thome. 

"Assault the Valley," said Jeremy, who could be 
straightforward of speech as any man when occasion 
served. " You will lead one half of the men, the Master 
of Withens the other; and ye will crush the Lonely Folk 
like rotten twigs between you." 

" The Master ? He has left these months gone by, and 
God only knows what has come to him. Why, 'twas win- 
ter frost when he left us, and now 'tis spring." 

"He is safe — safe enough, Squire Thome," said Jere- 
my, with an uncanny brightness in his eyes, that showed 
in odd contrast to his late practical grasp of warlike 
tactics. 

"Well, I have only your word for that," put in the 
Squire drily. "Are we to wait for ever, while Jessie — 
good God, it makes me wild to think of it ! " 

"!N^ot for ever. Without the Master of Withens we 
can do nothing — ^and he will come back — ^he will come back 
very soon. I know it. Squire." 

After Squire Thome had gone, Jeremy Dodd crept 
to the verge of the bog, and looked across the quaking 
ooze, and felt a little human doubt amid all his higher 
fore-certainty of success. He lay down presently, and 
gazed and gazed into his black crystal until the pictures 
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began to move across, to jostle one another; and, last of 
all, one clear picture moved into view and stayed there to 
the exclusion of all others. A long, broad-shouldered fig- 
ure of a man was lying on a bleak moor — ^just such an- 
other moor as this of Ling Crag; he was wrapped in a 
plaid, and his eyes were turned upward to the frost-bright 
stars. While Jeremy watched, a second figure crossed to 
the side of the first, and stopped a while as if to chat with 
him, and moved away again, leaving the other to turn 
wearily on his side, like one who aims for sleep and can- 
not hit it. 

Jeremy Dodd gathered up all the strength of will and 
hidden power which long years of self -discipline had 
taught him. His face was set stonily; his eyes were still 
and terrible in their concentration. 

"Kit Ricroft, come back to Withens; we need thee, 
lad," he said. 

He waited a while, then saw the figure in his crystal 
raise itself suddenly on one elbow; he repeated the call, 
" We need thee, lad " ; and the figure grew faint and dim, 
until again the old man's eyes were fixed only on the sul- 
len, featureless circle of bog. 

He rose at last, weak from the endeavour. The moon 
was setting white behind the western spur of moor; the 
eastern sky was red as with a sunrise come before its time. 
Redder and redder grew the sky; a soft roar came down 
the wind ; sparks began to shoot up into the glare. 

"Another good man's house fired — ^why, by'r Lady, it 
must be Withens. Poor lad, he will grieve sorely when 
he comes back to find the old homestead gone," murmured 
Jeremy, as he stumbled to his cottage. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE MOOR SET DARKENS. 

Now, it was a prime article of faith with Ling Crag 
and with Marshcotes men that they were slow, if very 
sure, of understanding, and the Master of Withens had 
never found cause to twit himself with greater sharpness 
than became one bom and bred on the soil. Yet shrewd 
to the marrow they were, the most of them, under the slow 
upper crust; it needed a sudden shock, such as the late 
onslaught of the Carlesses, to bring out the measure of 
their self-dependence — and, just because such shocks came 
rarely, they were apt to overlook the plain fact that they 
had nimbleness of wit, as well as might of arm. To see 
Long Ricroft with the Scottish army, old friends might 
well have thought he had changed his nature, keeping only 
his outward fashion ; and Charles himself could do naught 
but wonder at the man, seeing how strangely he combined 
the two rarest qualities in a soldier — ^high courage, and 
the still power of enduring hardships cheerfully. Pos- 
sessed of a devil was the Master, when the pibrochs shrilled 
for battle : almost he seemed to be seeking to lose his life, 
so furiously he flung himself against all odds. Yet, when 
disaster came, when food had dwindled to one biscuit a 
day and drink to the rain which soddened this rough fare, 
when the Highlanders marched with downcast heads and 
eyes that were tender-moist with thoughts of the homes 
they might never win, not the Prince himself could show 
a gayer front than long Kit Ricroft. The round of bar- 
ley and wheat, turnips and meadow-grass, had kept him 
sober of wit in the old days; but now the old fighting 
blood was stirred, and the bagpipes spoke like voices from 
the past, and he showed so merry a twist of tongue in idle 
hours, so keen and remorseless a spirit when battle was 
toward, that Charles remembered many a time what old 
Faweather had said to him in the parlour of the Si- 
lent Inn. 

" Yes ; I should have marched South by way of Ling 
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Crag, and picked up a few followers of this kidney," the 
Prince would laugh to himself. 

And there had been fighting enough to feed any man's 
hunger for the same. Hawley the butcherling had been 
summoned from Lady Kilmarnock's apron-strings in time 
to find the Highlanders on the top of Falkirk Muir, with 
down-driving wind and sleet between his foes and him; 
and Kit, with the rest of them, had turned from slaying 
to look from side to side and ask his neighbours, " Have 
we won? Where is the foe?" Then, too, they had suf- 
fered loss and hardship in the fruitless siege of Stirling 
Castle, and there were other bloody fights showing near 
ahead, to keep their spirits warmer than sodden oaten bis- 
cuits in themselves could compass. 

It was only at nights, when the camp was quiet, and 
the stars showed bigger than their wont to one lying on 
his back and seeking sleep — it was only then that Mistress 
Thome came and plagued her old-time lover. Now she 
would come in her summer frock — ^the white one, with 
field-flowers set at the left side of her dainty waist-band — 
and he could hear the litanies of thrush and blackbird, 
and see the bullaces swinging on their browning stalks; 
again, there would be chill April weather over Ling 
Crag, as over these kindred moors of Scotland, and Jessie 
would be sitting quietly at Squire Thome's knee, with 
the peat-glow on her face to trick strange tenderness 
from the smooth cheeks and shadowed dimples. And 
once — it was on CuUoden Moor — as the Master lay dream- 
ing thus, hungry and cold, the Prince walked past 
him, and stopped, seeing him turn over fretfully on his 
side. 

" Sleepless, too ? " said Charles. " Come, what ails 
you? If any man has earned his sleep to-day, it is your- 
self. But there I Like all our friends, you have supped 
on a handful of oatmeal, and an empty stomach is nothing 
kin to sleep." 

" I was thinking of Blackshaw Hall, and the old look 
of things at home," answered Kit, lifting himself to one 
elbow. Some under-riote of pathos in Charles's voice had 
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stirred his confidence, though it was hard to him at all 
times to tell another of his thoughts. 

"And of the brave girl who plucked me from those 
marauding gentlemen?" laughed Charles. 

" Maybe — ^but 'tis not by choice I think of her," said 
the Master blimtly. 

Charles looked hard at him, with a sort of quizzing 
sympathy in his face. " And so life is," he went on light- 
ly. " I would give all to win a sorry crown — ^while you 
would choose otherwise." Then, after a pause, "That 
would have been a good stroke — ^to take Stirling," he 
dropped. 

" Ay, 'twas worth taking," answered Kit, not knowing 
the train of thought which had led the Prince to mention 
Stirling, nor guessed that one Mistress Walkenshaw, 
whom Charles had met there, was growing already the 
second dearest thing in life to him. 

The Prince moved away, to snatch such repose and 
food as CuUoden House afforded, and Kit was left to waste 
another thankless hour or two in thoughts of Mistress 
Thorne. It was the night but one before the CuUoden 
Fight, and little did Kit think, as he lay there dreaming, 
that his right hand would teach him terrible things before 
a second sun had set. 

Again and again he turned over on his side, and won- 
dered how it came that he could think of nothing save the 
old home places. It seemed unfair that a man should 
weary his body with honest work, and yet be cheated of 
slumber, the price which other men obtained for weari- 
ness. On a sudden he raised his head and glanced about 
him; a voice had whispered in his ear, a voice so strenu- 
ous and distinct that he marvelled to find himself alone, 
save for a sleeping Highlander on either hand. He lifted 
himself on one elbow and peered across the eerie, sombre 
waste of Culloden Moor. 

" Come back to Withens ; we want thee, lad," said the 
voice again. 

And then-r-not knowing why the long-denied boon 
should be granted to him amid this tumult of feeling — , 
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Kit felt his eyelids dropping heavily with sleep. He lay 
down again, opened his eyes once, and thought that the 
shivering bents and ling about him were the ling and bents 
which shrouded Ling Crag Moor ; and then he knew noth- 
ing further until the watery April sunlight fell across his 
eyes and roused him. 

Kit leai)ed to his feet and looked about him, expect- 
ing in the first moment that he would see an English moor 
— a moor with Withens shouldering the sky, and the smoke 
of Blackshaw rising from the Dene below. But the scene 
was very different; there was neither Withens nor green 
intaken land within earshot; and in place of the busy 
hum of farm work there sounded the clatter of arms and 
the hoarse shouts of hungry and hard-driven men. 

The Master, though he accepted the past night's experi- 
ence as no more than a dream, went about the business of 
the day with the sense that a clear call had come to him. 
He had no opportunity of speech with Charles, eijher dur- 
ing the next day or whilst the disastrous night attack was 
in progress; and it was not until the army had been 
roused at eight of the morning following, by the trumpet 
call to boot and saddle — -not until the foe was drawn up 
in battle order and the loud huzzahs of the English came 
clashing up against the clan-cries of the Scotch — ^that he 
was able to take the Prince aside and to tell him that, once 
this battle was won through, he had no choice but to make 
all speed back to Yorkshire. 

Charles was sitting on his horse, surveying with a cool 
eye and a merry the ranks of Cumberland's army deploy- 
ing on the level ground below. He turned graciously to 
the Master, and, " Well, I for one shall miss you," he said ; 
"but I cannot forget that already you have risked too 
much for me. Hark to my Highlanders I They are mad 
with joy. Come, then, Mr. Kicroft, we will give you a 
gallant victory as Godspeed." 

"Ay, if eagerness can compass it," answered Kit, as 
he swung into the saddle. 

To his last day the Master remembered, not so much 
the pieril and the fury of that battle, as the maddening 
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grief that held him when the MacDonalds took to plough- 
ing up the heather with their swords instead of rushing to 
the attack. Stationed at first by the Prince's side, he 
heard the shot come singing about their heads — saw 
Charles's face bespattered with mud from a ball that slit 
the ground at his feet, while still the surly MacDonalds 
held back, and Keppoch fell — and then the Master of 
Withens, like the Highlanders, could wait no longer. He 
slipped from his horse, picked up the dirk and target of 
the Prince's servant who had lately fallen not five yards 
away, and raced to the shout of Claymore with the rest. 
He was no longer a Ling Crag man ; hate of Cumberland, 
love of the Prince, the matchless witchery of bullet-hail 
and answering dirk-thrust, drove double his wonted 
strength into thew and sinew. Ahead of him the Mackin- 
toshes were running at a speed incredible; but the length 
of limb that he used to call waste in old days served him 
in good 3tead here, for he overtook them at half a musket 
range from the opposing ranks. The Scotsmen dropped, 
they shouldered and trode on one another; but the Olay- 
more rose louder, and the grape-shot whistled keener, and 
they flung themselves with one resistless bound against the 
enemy. Monro's regiment was swept away, and Burrel's 
followed. 

" Claymore ! " yelled the Master of Withens, and 
" Claymore I " thundered his ragged comrades. And on 
they swept against the next treble line of foemen. The 
English muskets were quiet as they advanced — ^they were 
all but on them — and then the guns cracked out with a 
roar that went nigh to split their ear-drums clean in two. 
The first rank of English rose from their knees, the second 
rank stood upright, and all three lines bore down upon 
the Highlanders. All was confusion; so great had been 
the carnage of that one volley that their dead hampered 
the Scotch more than the living. Yet still most of those 
who could win free of the press kept on and fought until 
they dropped; and so would long Kit Ricroft have done, 
had he not been carried backward with the rout. 

Only one thought held him, as he struggled amid the 
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flying throng. The MacDonalds — ^why had they not 
moved in time to save this ? He recalled the clear picture 
of what had chanced as he sat on his horse beside the 
Prince — how the MacDonalds had refused to follow Kep- 
poch; how they had scowled, and muttered, and kep1> still, 
when their chief dropped dying from the saddle; how 
their very courage under a withering fire, their obstinate 
resolve to give back no single step, had but heightened 
their shameful folly. And now, when thoughts of his own 
safety, thoughts perchance of Jessie, thoughts of anything 
but this, should have been uppermost, Kit could only rage 
against the inaction of the clansmen. He got out a little 
from the press, and a wounded horse came by and fell on 
top of him; and the last thing he was conscious of was a 
bitter cry — " God curse the MacDonalds, God curse them to 
the Pit I" 

The field was empty, save for George's men and dead 
and wounded of both armies, when next the Master awoke. 
He glanced a little to one side, and saw that the horse 
which had fallen on him had rolled off again in the last 
agony, for now his body was free and he lay with his head 
against the pommel of the saddle. Dreamily he closed 
his eyes, and listened to the shouts and groans that filled 
the moor. A rough voice sounded close beside him, 
and other smoother voices after it. He opened his eyes 
again and saw a Highlander writhing on the ground, 
with the Duke of Cumberland and his officers standing a 
few paces off. 

" Despatch this fellow," said Cumberland, with a smile 
that was not pleasant to see, so sinister it was by reason 
of a long streak of blood that stretched from lip-corner 
to ear. 

The officer at his right hand bowed with a sort of hard 
courtesy. " Your Highness may command my sword in 
fight; but beyond that — I was not apprenticed to the 
shambles." 

Very quiet lay Kit, not knowing whether it were him- 
self or another who had thus forcibly apx)ealed to the 
Duke's humanity. Keeping his eyes half open, he saw 
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Cmnberland lean from the saddle and run the Highlander 
through the belly with his sword. 

" My officers are sadly squeamish/' laughed the Duke, 
and rode on. 

Kit felt his limbs and found them sound; but he dared 
do no more, just yet, than raise himself to a sitting pos- 
ture. On every side he saw the one scene — ^flying High- 
landers, with the English in hot pursuit — cries for quar- 
ter, and no quarter given — ^wanton outrages on the wound- 
ed, since one and all of Cumberland's troops seemed 
minded to ape the manners of their leader. A little to 
right of him Kit saw a riderless horse browsing quietly 
on such rough grass as the moor afforded; from his place 
on the ground he whistled gently, then called, then 
whistled again. The beast, seeming to understand that a 
friend was talking to him, sniffed the air a little and 
moved a grudging pace or two nearer. Again Kit 
whistled — ^until, last of all, the horse came close to him 
and reached down an inquiring muzzle. 

One glance round to make sure that he had only strag- 
glers from the English army to fear, and Kit was up and 
in the saddle. Far down below him he caught the glint 
of tartan, as the sun broke for a moment through the 
clouds ; and, knowing not which way to turn, nor how best 
to avoid dangers which seemed to shut him in like a quick- 
set hedge, he gave the horse his head and followed the re- 
treating tartans. As good luck would have it, these 
belonged to the right wing of the Highland army, which 
was marching, in good order, toward the river N^aim ; but, 
for all that, he overtook them only just in time, for no 
sooner had he exchanged greetings with the officers than 
they saw a body of English cavalry drawn up immediately 
in front of them. The cavalry were more embarrassed 
than the Highlanders, for the latter were in strong force, 
and they had learned the trick of fighting horsemen from 
many a previous skirmish. 

" Forward, men — ^and, if they fight, use the dirk," came 
the order, sharp and clear. 

But the English com^iander was over wise to attempt 
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to improve a victory by damming up the outlet of defeated 
forces. His cavalry were inadequate to meet these ragged, 
bare-legged infantry, and he knew it. The English lines 
opened out, and the Highlanders marched through them, 
at scarce a stone's throw from the right-hand and the left- 
hand line. 

"You overtook us in the nick of time, Mr. Kicroft," 
laughed one of the Scottish officers, as they continued on 
their road. 

" But the difference saves my neck," laughed Kit, " and » 
that is all I care to think about." 

Finding, however, that his friends were disposed to 
march to Ruthven, and full of his obstinate determination 
to reach Ling Crag with the utmost speed. Kit left them 
presently and struck due south, with intent to cross the 
river Nairn. In vain they pleaded with him; he was 
bound to get back to Yorkshire, he said, and get back he 
would. And this same determination might well have cost 
him his life, had he embarked even an hour later on his 
foolhardy venture ; for he underrated altogether the close- 
ness of the watch that was set through all the country 
south of CuUoden directly the news of the victory had 
spread, and he had the promptitude of his flight to thank 
for his good- fortune in finding the one practicable ford 
across the river N^aim unguarded. As he rode down to 
the water's edge, he noticed a horseman in the uniform 
of Fitzjames's Horse, who was just dismounting at the 
door of a shepherd's hut which stood beside the ford. His 
curiosity moved by the sight o: a fellow- Jacobite halting 
to knock at a shepherd's door in so out-of-the-way a spot. 
Kit drew rein for a moment and glanced into the cabin; 
and, seeing no less a person than Prince Charlie within, 
he dismounted and followed the horseman into the smoky 
living-room, with the intention of bidding the Prince 
good-bye. Sir Thomas Sheridan was there, with some 
few other Irishmen and Lord Elcho; and Sir Thomas 
was busy with advising his master to make all speed over- 
sea to France. 

" All speed to France ! " cried Elcho. " This is rank 
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folly, your Highness. We are not beaten yet; the High- 
landers are in the best of temper " 

" The day is lost, I tell you," interrupted Charles peev- 
ishly. 

Kit, who had not heretofore seen the Prince at his 
lowest ebb of courage, wished dearly that he had never 
come nigh the hut. For Charles was so unstrung with 
misery that he seemed helpless as a child; and it angered 
Christopher Ricroft to see a man lose heart and pluck 
just when the exercise of desperate strength was called for. 
He turned away, scarce caring to be recognised; but the 
memory of their long companionship stepped in. 

" Your Highness," he said, coming to the Prince's side. 

Charles looked up, and a faint light of recognition 
crossed his face. " Lost, lost — ^I knew it when I let those 
cautious fools over-ride my judgment at Derby. Let 
each man save himself." 

Kit's half -contempt softened, for it was no new tale 
to him that Charles had suffered, at Derby and since, 
through the persistent caution of his well-wishers. " I 
come to say farewell," he said, " and to wish your High- 
ness something nearer your deserts in the coming days." 

The Prince recovered himself with an effort. He got 
to his feet and grasped Kit's hand. " Mr. Ricroft," he 
said, " I should have fallen low indeed if I could not give 
a God-speed to the bravest man who ever drew claymore 
for the rightful Cause. Consult your own best interests; 
and, if you must get back to Yorkshire, God take you safe 
through the dangers of the road." 

The Master stooped to give the kiss of homage, bade 
farewell to the company, and got to horse forthwith. He 
crossed the Nairn by the slippery ford, which all but threw 
him at the very start, glanced at the sun to learn the points 
of the compass, and set off at a steady trot along the rough 
bridle-road. 

He had only crossed the ford by a bare ten minutes, 
when a body of the Duke of Cumberland's men rode down 
to watch for stragglers from the defeated army who might 
attempt to cross that way. All through, the same luck 
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held with him. The report which was brought to the 
Duke by the cavalry-commander, to the effect that the 
right wing of the Highlanders had retreated in perfect 
order, rendered Cumberland less eager to pursue just yet 
what he had thought to be a crushing victory; and while 
he kept the greater part of his men close in camp, Ricroft 
succeeded in getting across the most dangerous tract of 
country. 

One prudent step the Master took in the midst of this 
helter-skelter run for freedom. Chancing to pass the dead 
body of an English officer, he dismounted and exchanged 
his white cockade for a black one; and a score times dur- 
ing the journey he found cause to congratulate himself 
on his forethought. 

The further south he got, the more eager were the 
questions asked him by chance travellers on the road. Had 
there been a decisive battle yet ? And if so, who had won ? 
Growing easy of mind as the day wore on. Kit turned a 
bold front to the world, answering that the Duke of 
Cimiberland had utterly routed the Highlanders, and that 
he. Kit, was riding as fast as horseflesh would take him to 
London, to carry the good news to King George. All 
along the road he maintained this specious story, until, by 
the time he had covered half the leagues between CuUo- 
den and Ling Crag, he had grown almost to believe it 
true. 

He did not win through without hindrance, and more 
than once he owed his life to what seemed the veriest 
chance. But Kit was not prone nowadays to believe in 
chance ; for he seemed better to understand Jeremy Dodd's 
dark talk of destiny. Recalling how slight a lover's quar- 
rel had driven him IN'orth, he grew aware, after a vague 
fashion, that Mistress Thoriie had thereby fitted him to 
meet the Lonely Folk — ^to meet and crush them. He had 
left Withens a plain farming gentleman, but he returned 
with power to lead men into fight; and the thought of a 
great work waiting ready to his hand, under Providence, 
was with the Master as he rode into Skipton late on the 
last afternoon of April. 
23 
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The first person whom he saw in Skipton was Jonathan 
Carless, riding with Mistress Wjrnne beside him. And 
he would have passed with no more than a lifting of the 
hat, since he was doubly eager to be in Ling Crag now that 
he found himself so near it ; but Helen Wynne recognised 
him, and reined in her horse. 

" Why, Mr. Kicrof t, I have long wanted to see you I " 
she cried. " Did you lead the Prince safe to Kendal the 
day you left Rylstone with him ? " 

"Ay— ^and safe to CuUoden Moor," answered Kit 
briefly. 

" You fought with him, then ? Oh, tell me, what has 
chanced ? They say in Skipton here that there has been a 
great battle, and that the Scotch have been broken — but 
others again deny it " 

"We have lost all," Kit answered; "and. Mistress 
Wjrnne, it would be well to keep the Prince's name quiet 
on the public road, since Skipton is so hot for King 
George." This with a half glance at some yokels who 
were drawing near, with eyes and ears open for what was 
passing between these well-horsed gentlefolk. 

The Master, after chatting a while of this and that 
as briefly as courtesy permitted, made his farewells, and 
set off at a canter along the well-known road to Ling Crag. 

"Beaten or no, I would I had been able to go with 
Prince Charlie," muttered Jonathan, looking after Kit's 
retreating figure. 

Mistress Wynne brought back her thoughts — sad 
thoughts they were and tender — ^f rom Scotland and Prince 
Charlie. " How could you have gone, dear ? And scarce 
able to sit a saddle yet? And — and you would have left 
— other matters " 

" Well, so I should," he laughed. 

And they looked one at the other, in a way that told 
plainly enough how Jonathan Carless had spent these last 
few months. 

Matters were come to a strange pass, meanwhile, in 
Marshcotes and Ling Crag. The Carlesses, inflamed by 
their defeat at the Silent Inn, lost all the restraint which 
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had marked their earlier dealings with the moor folk. 
They burned and slaughtered for sheer glee of malice, and 
maltreated women in open daylight. There was no help 
to be had from officers of law, even had the moor folk been 
minded to accept any such interference from without ; for 
G^eorge the Second could not keep order in his own city 
of London, where lately his Sheriff had been mobbed in 
the public street. The unsettled state of the country, 
caused in the first instance by the sudden march of the 
Highlanders across the Border, had grown beyond all 
bounds since that Black Friday when London had been 
panic-stricken, when the Bank had all but stopped pay- 
ment, when the King himself had been ready to follow a 
weak-kneed plan of flight. The Scots were routed, it is 
true; but men did not forget lightly the King's avowed 
distrust in his own power, and they remembered how small 
a force of men had been able to overturn the established 
order of things. Disorder walked abroad with unmasked 
face, and peaceable men sighed heavily, the long day 
through, that they had fallen on such evil times : and this 
in the valley lands, where neither bogs nor the endless 
sweeps of rolling braes lay between abstract justice and 
its concrete fulfilment. 

As for the Ling Crag folk, the one part trembled, and 
prayed that by walking delicately they might avoid the 
fate of sundry of their neighbours; the other part, such 
fellows as Big Shackleton and Squire Thome, grew wild 
with the itch for vengeance, though as yet they could see 
no clear way of fight. Wherever men met together, a great 
unrest was in the air, and a heaviness as of thunder 
weather weighted them down. The Silent Inn was un- 
harmed, and all had faith, even yet, in the pact which 
Adrian Carless had made; but the inn was well nigh de- 
serted, for all that, since men had to cross open ground to 
reach it. When the farmers went to their work in the 
morning, they would take a second look at their wives and 
bairns, an unaccustomed glance at the familiar pewter 
on the walls and their little household treasures; for they 
did not know whether the grey moor sky would look on 
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any of these things by nightfall. All day the women 
moved about their houses with a great disquiet; and, if a 
travelling pedlar chanced to knock at the door, they 
screamed from very weakness of long brooding. 

Then news came that the last barrier of all was down — 
that the Lonely Folk no longer held a promise sacred. 
Jeremy Dodd had been right when he guessed that it was 
Withens which reddened the sky on the night when he 
watched by the bog; and by morning all the moorside 
knew that Black Carless had ridden there with sonie half- 
dozen of his folk, had fired ricks and house, and had raged 
like a madman when he found that none came forth to be 
slain. Black Carless knew that the Master had left the 
moorside long ago, but at least he had promised himself 
some slight diversion with the farm-men and the wenches. 
And such diversion he would assuredly have found, had 
not Peter Marsh, on the night of his visit, chanced to be 
in the mistal-yard at a later hour than was his wont, owing 
to the sickness of a wye-calf he was rearing. Peter saw 
the horsemen as they rode over the crest of the moor, and 
forthwith hustled lads and lasses out of doors without a 
word of any sort. Grumbling, questioning, they were 
driven like a flock of sheep, until Peter Marsh had housed 
them safely with a kinsman of his master's who lived two 
miles away; and not until they were told the reason of 
this midnight flitting, did they bethink them to rail upon 
the Lonely Folk instead of on knotty Peter Marsh. 

Simon Faweather of the Silent Inn lost three parts 
of his ruddiness when he heard of this last outrage. It 
would be his turn next. Never the man to let terror out- 
weigh all other feelings, he was conscious of a vague sor- 
row that these Lonely Folk should have fallen from their 
high estate; he did not love them, but neither was he 
lacking in a sort of respect for them, and it grieved him 
to find that gentlefolk could lie. 

A shuddering dread lay over the moorside, as one and 
all waited dumbly for they knew not what of hellish 
revelry. Yet, just when they looked for the worst, there 
came a lull in the storm ; the days went by, and there was 
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no further news of house-burning or of pillage. The moor 
folk, at a loss to explain the matter, only walked more wa- 
rily abroad, thinking that the Carlesses were planning a 
great slaughter and biding their time to strike; but Jes-' 
sie Thorne, had she been free to talk with them, could 
have told them a different tale. For Jessie was asleep in 
her own little chamber, at the rear of Adrian's house 
and next to the living room, on the night when Black 
Carless razed Withens to the ground. She was awak- 
ened by the sound of loud voices at the other side of 
the wall. 

" So ye have burned Withens, ye honourable gentle- 
men of my clan ? " Adrian Carless was saying, in the 
quiet, hard tone which Jessie had learned to know. 

"To the ground — and I am glad of it," responded 
Black Carless sulkily; "and, if ever its master dares to 
show his face again within sight of my sword, I warrant 
the worms shall take good cheer of him." 

" Then I, thy own grandfather, name thee a liar and 
a rogue. Ay, bend thy brows as thou wilt, and scowl, 
and make mows at me like a peevish lad ; I care not. Has 
the honour of a Carless sunk so low that we can pledge 
our word to hold a man's house sacred, and thereafter 
bum it — ^burn it, too, while he is not there to give back 
blow for blow ? " 

" I hate the fellow ; that is enough for me." 

"Ay, enough for thee, is it?" began Adrian. "See 
now," he broke off, checking a storm of wrath that bade 
fair to carry him off his feet, "go and call our folk 
together. I have one word to say to them; and it 
will be well for every man to mark that word and act 
upon it." 

" Is it wise ? You are not in the best of tempers," said 
Black Carless, with a sort of menace in his tones; "one 
day, sir, you will whip them too harshly with your tongue, 
and — " He shrugged his shoulders and turned toward the 
door. 

" Go on, my merry lads I First, 'twas sulkiness ; now, 
it has come to threats." Adrian paused; then pro- 
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nounced, with an awful clearness, the extreme curse that 
a Carless could bestow. " God give thee shame" he said, 
and pointed to the door. 

Without a word Black Carless went out, and Jessie, 
sitting up in bed to listen, went cold for dread of what 
might chance before the morning. But she underrated 
old Adrian's power, and forgot that half at least of the 
clan was with him. She heard the old man follow hard 
on his grandson's heels, bent on fulfilling his own com- 
mand; she heard the clan-call from the Valley-head, and 
the stamping of horses' feet, and the shouts of sleepy men 
as they tumbled into the saddle. 

" Ko-ree, ko-ko-ree I " cried Adrian, standing at the 
mouth of the pass. 

In twos and threes the Lonely Folk joined the muster 
at the Valley-head, and looked at one another, and won- 
dered why their chief stood there on foot, scantily armed, 
when the cry had gone abroad. The rule was, that one 
third of the clan should hold themselves in readiness each 
night to answer the cry; and so those who were on duty 
slept very lightly always, while the rest, knowing that 
they would not be called upon, turned a deaf ear to all dis- 
turbances from without. The Lonely Folk, in conse- 
quence, had split up into three separate clans, since those 
who were regularly on duty together grew to regard them- 
selves as linked by a common tie. One of the three bands 
was heart and soul loyal to its chief; but Black Carless 
led one of the remaining two, his father the other — and 
they had sown disaffection broadcast any time these three 
years past. The force which had gone against the Silent 
Inn, and had retired therefrom with the greater part of 
its numbers left dead or wounded, was Black Carless's 
troop; and so it fell about that now the numbers for and 
against old Adrian were fairly balanced. 

Adrian knew that it was the turn of the disaffected 
ones to serve to-night, and he eyed them with a grim 
smile as they moved up to the mouth of the pass and fell 
into line. 

" There is no call from outside the Valley," he said; 
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" The danger is within its gates, and I called you out of 
bed to hearken to a word of sage advice." 

" A pretty trick to serve us/' muttered one of the band 
— ^but carefully under his breath. 

" Withens has been burnt to-night. We swore to keep 
faith with its owner. It was not by breaking of our oaths 
that we came to our supremacy," went on their leader, 
in an even voice. 

Not a murmur rose. The men fidgeted on their fid- 
gety horses, and confessed, the most part of them, that 
Adrian Carless was a hard man to look between the eyes. 

" Our laws are few, and will bear adding to," went on 
the chi^, " and from this time forward I lay a new com- 
mand on you. Do no wanton hurt to any house or person 
within three miles of the Lonely Valley ; the first that dis- 
obeys shall go into the bog. One word more — ^I have no 
wish to keep you out of bed, lads. Remember that hon- 
our is a dearer thing than plunder, or slaughter, or ven- 
geance itself; before Withens was burnt, none could say 
that we were traitors to our word. Remember, lads — and, 
by God, the first that forgets shall rue it. Get back to 
your quarters." 

Very characteristic it was, this brief speech, which be- 
gan so quietly and ended with such a sudden fury. Two 
by two the horsemen clattered down the Valley, talking in 
subdued whispers of what had passed; but none ventured 
to talk of rebellion, for this one night at least. 

In her little room, that had bare rock for wall, Jessie 
Thome lay thinking that Kit's house was burned, that 
Kit's right in her was like to be forfeit, now that Adrian 
and Black Carless had joined issue in such a bitter quarrel. 
But one comfort there was — ^Black Carless had said that 
Kit had left Withens. Where was he, she wondered? 
And did he know that she was here? She would never 
have heart to mock poor, stupid Kit again, she thought, as 
she turned her face to the wall. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE master's welcome. 

Christopher Ricroft was nearing Ling Crag after his 
swift ride south from Scotland. And he was asking him- 
self, had he been a fool to leave Mistress Thome, nigh 
on ^ve months ago, on such slender pretext as she had 
given him ? But the Master had felt the battle-hail in his 
face since the night when he turned from Jessie in jeal- 
ousy and wrath; and he knew that a stronger force than 
spleen, a stronger than love, had driven him to Culloden 
fight. Ay, true — but Kit had topped the last rise by this 
time, and the smoke of Blackshaw Hall, far down below, 
rose in a fair blue stream against the background of the 
moor, and war seemed dreamlike. 

He halted on the summit of the ridge, shading his eyes 
with one hand and marking the well-remembered knolls 
and dingles of the moor, the clumps of rushes that fringed 
the outermost of Squire Thome's pasture fields, the green- 
russet splash of bracken girdling the grey bents. The 
strange, human fashion of this Ling Crag heath which 
had mothered him — a fashion unlike that of any land, 
whether moor or fell, which he had met with in his travels 
— spoke to the Master with the voice of a long-lost friend ; 
his eyes moistened, and then grew brighter than their 
wont. 

" Good hap, that ever a man should look to find better 
country than his own, whether he fare South or North I '' 
he cried, as he touched his horse's flanks. 

Soon he was cantering up the Blackshaw bridle road. 
The Hall gables, slant to the sunlight, showed yellow-gold 
where the lichens grew, and grey where the stone stared 
naked at the sky. The branches of the bullace trees were 
leafless still, but Kit saw that the buds were fattening a 
little, in guarded sort, responsive to the touch of spring in 
the blustering wind. Ay, claymore and dirk were well 
enough, he thought, as he moved slowly through the court- 
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yard gate; but like remembered music was the peace of 
these springtime evenings, with the lowing of plump-bel- 
lied kine and the lilt of milk as it frothed into the pail. 
And ever the one question returned — ^would he find Jessie 
in the cool, wide hall, looking more fragile than her due 
by reason of the black oak panelling that shut her in ? Or 
would she be spinning in her own room above stairs? or 
busy with housewifely superintending of the maids? 
Blackshaw had changed not a whit since his last sight of 
it, and one of these things must Cousin Jessie be surely 
doing. 

But the hall was empty as he strode in, nor did any 
note of Jessie's spinning-song come down the stair. He 
pushed his way into every room, and last of all into the 
kitchen; no one was to be seen, though he could hear the 
women-servants chattering together somewhere behind the 
house, and the rough call of a farm man to his kine in 
one of the low-lying fields. A shadow crossed the Master's 
eager flow of spirits; there was something death-like in 
the stillness. Then a shyness came over him, soon as he 
had laughed away the momentary gloom ; haply so sudden 
a meeting with Jessie would be ill-timed, after the unto- 
ward fashion of their parting — ^yes, he would leave his 
horse in stable here as hostage for his return, would walk 
across to Withens to see how Peter Marsh had managed 
the farm in his absence, and would thereafter don a suit 
less weather-rotted than the one which he was wearing. 

" Break the tidings of my return to my cousin of the 
cool wit and the doubtful heart," he laughed to his horse, 
as he turned from putting him in the stable. 

It was pleasant, after his long weeks in the saddle, to 
feel the springy moor grass under his feet; it would be 
pleasanter still, he told himself, to stretch his limbs on 
his own lang-settle and drink a well-earned measure from 
the loving-cup which stood above the mantel. And there 
would be time for all that before returning to Jessie — need 
of it, too, belike, should his cousin be moved to sharpen 
her wit at his expense. A score of kindly thoughts crowd- 
ed to Kit's mind as he came in sight of Withens ; he let his 
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eye fall tenderly on the old home, the old queer splash of 
green that lay within the grim hand of the moor. The 
green intaken land was there, as he had known it; but in 
place of the remembered chimney-stacks and gables and 
clustered out-buildings, only roofless piles of blackened 
stonework reared themselves. He rubbed his eyes, as if 
doubtful whether sleep had followed his hard cross-country 
ride; but a second glance at the ruins convinced him that 
the Master of Withens was homeless. He remembered the 
Carlesses, forgotten until now in the warm outgoing of 
his heart toward the thought of home; and he knew that 
noniB but they could have done this thing. 

For a long while he stood there, looking down stupidly 
on the homestead. Then, on the sudden, something 
flashed into his eyes and into the grim curves of mouth 
and jaw. He made forward steadily, until he stood facing 
the cracked walls; he glanced from side to side — saw the 
black squares which showed where lately his ricks of straw 
and hay had stood — ^marked the drear look of the mistals 
wherein his cattle had lately fidgeted on their chains. 
The first inrush of grief was silenced ; he nodded gravely 
at the ruins, as if they were ghosts that had stayed to ask 
for vengeance. 

"Ay, by the devil that made them, the Lonely Folk 
shall pay for this," he said, and moved away, thinking to 
halt at the Silent Inn and ask Faweather how long it was 
since the Carlesses had taken to breaking their pledged 
word. He had not crossed more than fifty yards of the 
field track, when a well-remembered figure showed below 
him. 

" Peteiv-Peter Marsh ! " he called. 

Peter stared at " th' Maister " in amazement ; then, 
ashamed that he had let so much of the inner man show 
itself on his face, he continued his course until Kit and 
he met at the second stile this side the Silent Inn. 

" Well, where are ye wending, sir ? " asked Peter, as if 
he had seen the Master but yesterday. 

" To the Silent Inn. I want to know what has chanced 
to Withens." 
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Peter Marsh leaned up against the wall, and eyed his 
master queerly. " That is easy to be seen, I should hev 
thowt," he muttered. 

" Ay, but when was it done ? " 

" Better nor a two- week sin'. — See ye, Maister Ricrof t, 
I war by way o' getting a look at th' owd place myseln; 
what say ye to wending backward wi' me? " 

Kit nodded, and they set off in silence across the grey- 
flaxen sweep of bents. They walked right up to where 
the hall-door had once stood, and in between the fire- 
stained lintels. Master and man had never been so drawn 
together since they had known each other; and it was 
plain that the tenderness which Kit had for the old home- 
stead was the self -same force which had brought old Peter 
Marsh up here to-day, ^almost in face of the Carlesses who 
had done the evil work. 

" Was it Black Carless ? " asked Kit, on the sudden. 

" Ay, him an' a two-three others like him." 

"Did they — did they burn the horses?" 

Peter Marsh chuckled a little, in sober fashion. 
" There now ! Did they burn th' sarving-men an' th' 
wenches, he niver stops to axe. But, did they bum th' 
bosses — ^why, th' face on him is fair grey wi' pity for th' 
thowt on't.— Well, then, Maister Ricroft, they did bum 
ivery live or dead thing 'at they leeted on ; an' if I hedn't 
chanced to see 'em across th' moor, there'd hev been more 
nor bosses, an' cattle, an' sheep, to set th' flames a-sing- 
ing." 

" Ah, well, I am glad thou and thy fellows were saved, 
Peter — ^but hadst no time to loose the poor beasts ? " 

" Nay, -there war no time for owt but flitting, fast as 
two legs 'ud tak a man." 

Another long silence, as Kit moved to the gaping 
hearth-place and thought of the old lang-settle that had 
stood just there — of the brave show of pewter which had 
lined the wall above — of the quiet evenings that Jessie and 
Squire Thome had spent in front of the peat-glow. Peter 
Marsh could do nothing but shuffle in and out among the 
wreckage which strewed the floor; he had another piece 
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of news for the Master, and one that it was not good for 
him to hear. 

" He's youngish, I'm fearing. Nay, nay I " muttered 
Peter to himself. " There's mich i' a man's time o' life, 
an' if it hed been me — ^why, I'd just hev made shift to say, 
* Thank ye the Lord, Peter Marsh, 'at it wam't thee 'at 
war ta'en.' But th' young maister — ^nay, nay I — ^he like as 
he war alius a thowt daft to think on Mistress Thorne 
afore he hed a care for hisseln." 

"Well, we have stayed long enough, Come away, 
Peter," said the Master, breaking a long silence. 

" There's a matter ye had best be telled on," began 
Peter, doubly surly now that he had screwed his courage 
to the sticking-point. "Mistress Thome hes been ta'en, 
an' all ; an' she ligs i' th' Lonely Valley this varry minute." 

Kit flashed round on him. " Thou liar I " he cried. 
" Peter Marsh, take back that word, or ^" 

" Easy, now — ^willun't ye car quiet ? — ^I tell ye, th' lass 
is ta'en, an' there's an end on't." 

And Peter Marsh went out between the uprights of 
the doorway, leaving the Master to make his own peace 
with circumstance. It might be a half -hour later — ^Peter 
never knew, for the minutes had seemed long to him — 
when Christopher Ricroft came out into the courtyard. 
Peter joined him, as if nothing out of the ordinary were 
toward; yet his heart ached to see how old the Master's 
face had grown, how lined and trodden with crow's-feet. 

" Well, we mun be brisk, like," said Peter, all bustling. 
" Th' Lonely Fowk are after ye, Maister Ricroft, an' they 
willun't rest easy if they learn 'at ye've come back to 
Withens. Ye had better wend forrard wi' me to your 
cousin's ower at Thomtop; for there ye'U find one an' all 
o' them as used to sarve ye." 

. "Ay, art right; I must take care of myself for a while," 
answered the Master of Withens, and fell into step beside 
his serving-man. 

And this astonished Peter no little; for he had always 
expected less from Kit, in an emergency, than the result 
warranted. To-day he had thought that the Master would 
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rail and curse, and run straightway amuck among the 
Carleses ; but, instead, he seemed quiet and sensible as any 
greybeard, and it was plain from his face that he was 
looking further ahead than the present moment. 

" So ye wended farther nor Skipton wi' th' yellow- 
haired chap ? " said Peter, as they crossed the moor. 

" Ay — and learned to fight, Peter." 

Peter Marsh pricked up his ears. He understood the 
quality of voice that underlay the words. " Maister," he 
said, at the end of another mile, " happen I've thowt too 
little on ye. Happen it war noan your fault 'at ye war th' 
son i'stead o' th' father. Hark ye, now — I can mak shift 
wi' a pitchfork or so myseln; just gie me th' word one 
day, an' there'll be more nor Peter Marsh to follow ye." 

At eight of the dark night following his home-coming, 
the Master of Withens walked swiftly down from his kins- 
man's house toward Blackshaw Hall. Minded to take no 
heedless risks as he was, he yet could not forbear to go by 
way of the Lonely Valley, since the night was kindly to 
his purpose. He saw a figure moving to and fro at the 
edge of the Valley — a tall figure, of a gait and bearing 
which bespoke him one of the Lonely People. 

" So I " he said to himself. " They guard the Valley 
at more than one point now, it seems." 

For a full minute he stayed, halting between prudence 
and the itch to throw the sentry over the edge. Six 
months ago — nay, less than that — ^he would have followed 
his first hot thought. But he was more cautious now; 
like Jerenfiy Dodd himself, he had a hard revenge to take, 
a revenge which called for the exercise of quiet, sustained 
endeavour. So, with a l^ckward glance at the Valley 
and a stifled wish to draw nearer and look down upon the 
place where Jessie was, he went through the heather to 
Blackshaw Hall. 

Turning once again as he came to the bog-side, he 
saw that a light was shining from the window of Jeremy 
Dodd's cottage. Only the wind's voice, never resting, 
sounded across the waste ; yet under the wind-note lay the 
echo of that dream-voice which had bidden him, on CuUo- 
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den Moor, come back to Ling Crag. The scene was very 
like; the starlit, thoughtful sky, now as then, seemed full 
of weighty messages for him; was it Wizard Jeremy who 
had spoken in his dream, he wondered? Half believing, 
half doubting, he stumbled across the rough ground, laid a 
hand on the sneck of the cottage door, and opened it wide. 

" Will a quaking bog suffer itself to be bridged 1 " Jere- 
my Dodd was saying. " Ay, that it will. Squire, if ye lay 
the bundles of heather cheek by jowl along the top of it. 
Mark ye " 

He broke off on the sudden, as his eyes fell on the 
broad figure standing in the doorway. A long-forgotten 
riddle came to Kit's mind, as he stood there, saying no 
word, glancing from one to the other of the startled faces 
by the hearth-place. 

"Why, Kit I Why, lad I Is it thy ghost, or thou in 
the very flesh ? " cried the Squire, as he leaped to his feet. 

" Feel if this be the grip of a ghost, or no," answered 
the Master, wringing his hand. Yet his voice faltered as 
he marked the change which the misery of these last few 
months had wrought in the old Squire; his cheeks were 
sunken, his hair greying fast, his sturdy frame was bend- 
ing under a load too heavy for any man to bear. 

As they stood gripping each other's hands, the old 
man and the young, each thinking of the sorrow he dared 
not name to the other, Jeremy Dodd was watching Kit's 
face and rubbing his lean hands together joyfully; a true 
believer always in his powers of witchcraft, he knew that, 
in bringing the Master back to work out his own destiny 
and that of others, he had accomplished the first and hard- 
est step in a long-ripening pla». 

" Welcome, lad, welcome I " he said, very softly. " We 
have sore need of you in Ling Crag." 

Kit turned, glad of a refuge from his thoughts. " So, 
Jeremy," he cried, " I heard thee talk of bridging the bog 
as I came in. Was that the riddle thou didst read me 
long ago? When heather grows flat along the hog, there 
shall he an end, thou saidst; and sore puzzled I went home 
that night, trying to hold thy meaning." 
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"My meaning was dark to myself at that day," an- 
swered Jeremy. Then, with a quickening of his wizened 
face, " What brought you home to Ling Crag ? " he asked. 

" IN'ay, I cannot tell. A voice in- the wind, it may be, 
that spoke of the old home-look of things." 

" And when did the voice first speak to you? Can you 
recall?" 

" There was a fond dream — ^vision, or name it what 
you will — ^which came to me on CuUoden Moor, a fort- 
night since, maybe." 

"And the ground you lay upon that night was much 
like this which guards my cottage," went on the other. 

"Ay," answered Kit, with a surprised glance at Jeremy. 
" Ay, I know the face of the Scottish moors by this time. 
But how camest thou to learn, Jeremy ? " 

" I brought you home, lad, by calling to you from the 
bog-side." Jeremy's voice was quiet, with so assured a 
knowledge of power in it that the Master, remembering 
how clear had been the call, could no way doubt that there 
was more in his escape from Culloden than showed plain 
on the surface of it. 

"Didst fare across the Border, then?" asked the 
Squire, after a long silence. 

"Many a long day's march; and should likely never 
have won south again, had I had worse horses under me." 

" Well, we should have been easier in our minds, lad, if 
thou hadst sent us a little word." 

"If ye had trusted old Jeremy, Squire, easy your 
minds would have been ; for I always said that the Master 
of Withens would come back to his own." 

" Ay, and a rare home-coming it has been," said Kit, 
leaning moodily against the wall. " Withens burnt, Jes- 
sie taken by these devils ^" 

Squire Thome gave something between a groan and a 
sigh of relief; for the need to tell Kit what had chanced 
had lain mighty cold at his heart, and now the need of tell- 
ing it was gone. 

" Hark ye, Christopher Ricrof t," said Jeremy gravely, 
" is it your place to come here and whine for your sweet- 
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heart's loss, in face of two greybeards who have lost a 
hundredfold more than you? Ay, you may wonder. 
Squire, but you and Jeremy Dodd are in like case. I was 
not always the cold-heart you see me now; I was a man 
once, with power to learn that a father's love for his lass 
is the deepest heart can know." 

Old troubles were crowding thick on Jeremy. His 
voice vibrated and shook with the stress of feeling — ^feel- 
ing which had been crushed out of reach of sympathy this 
many a year. He was silent for a space; then gathered 
a little of his wonted force of will, and moved forward 
with what he had to say. 

" A queer, mis-shapen fellow I am to look at, friends, 
and one that no woman was like to glance at twice, even 
when my back was straighter. Yet there was one — God 
rest her — ^who seemed to see clear through my poor body, 
as I can see through a crystal to the pictures under all. 
She wedded me, and a little lass came to us by-and-by, 
with laughter in her eyes and the soft red of rowan-ber- 
ries in her cheeks. And the little lass grew to a limber 
maid, with her life before her, and the pick of a dozen 
good lads who had marked the winsome fashion of her." 

"And the Carlesses took her?" said Squire Thorne, 
who was not like to remain unmoved by such a tale. 

"Ay, they took her, though we lived nigh on thirty 
miles from the moorside here. Black Carless — a stripling 
of eighteen then, with the same smooth, lying front he 
wears to-day — rode through our village with a couple of 
his fellows, and saw my little lass, and — ^ye know how that 
tale has run, since first the devil made a Carless in his own 
image. Her mother died of a shamed heart before the 
year was out, and I was sick to follow her, had not God in 
his mercy seen fit to bring me into the world the seventh 
son of a seventh son and to endow me with strange powers. 
I had land in those days, and a bigger house than was 
needful for one lonely man. I sold house and lands, and 
sought out the Carlesses, and built me a cottage hard by 
their bog. It seemed a sort of comfort to be near the lass, 
and I used to lie among the heather at the Valley brink. 
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and watch for her, and sometimes catch a glimpse of her 
face, so thin and drawn and sad that I knew she had not 
long to live. Well, she died in a short while, and I was 
glad a little, maybe, to know that her shame was over. 
These Lonely Folk suffer me to live so near them because 
they think me witless ; and I tell ye I came very nigh to 
madness that day I watched from the brink and saw them 
carry my lass down the Valley for burial in the bog." 

The Squire was bending forward, his eyes searching 
old Jeremy's face. " Hast borne all this weight of mem- 
ory, and never craved human help ? " he said, with a sort 
of awe in his voice. 

" Ay, for I had somewhat to steady me. I came from 
watching that burial, and settled down to kill every softer 
feeling in me, and nursed my hatred of the Carlesses. 
There is no power like hate for clearing a man's brain and 
toughening his fibres, as the Master of Withens there is 
learning fast." 

Kit nodded gravely. He could understand old Jeremy 
better, now that he talked straight and hard to the point. 

" The moor folk have wondered these many years past," 
went on the seer, " why Jeremy Dodd lived lonely by the 
bog, working spells for them and 'taking no payments in 
kind or in silver. They did not know that he was waiting 
and working, with a patience that was hard in the learn- 
ing, for the day when the Lonely Valley should be swept 
clear from end to end; they did not understand why he 
went in and out among them with a word of mockery here, 
to shame them, and a word of prophecy there, to stiffen 
their sinews. But Jeremy Dodd understood, for he knew 
that his pictures could not lie ; he knew that the end would 
come with flame and bloodshed; and, when the time was 
ripe, he called across the waste to the Master of the enter- 
prise, and brought him to his own again. Lad, put a sprig 
of the rowan-tree in your hat when next you move abroad, 
and keep it there; and under its shadow you shall do 
strange deeds- through the moorside. And now, leave me 
to my visions, for they are somewhat dark as yet, and I 
would fain see the whole brave plan show clear." 
24 
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Squire Thome got up from his chair. ^ Where art 
minded to hide thyself, lad ? " he said. " These Lonely 
Folk will kill thee like a rat, if they catch thee in open 
daylight. Kit, my house is empty, too, and thou need'st 
not fear to bring further trouble on me. Bide with me, 
and we can talk over these plans which Jeremy and I have 
framed against thy coming." 

Kit hesitated; he was a dangerous guest for any man 
to harbour. '^ Better let me find my own hiding-place; 
I should ill like to see Blackshaw share the same fate as 
Withens," he said. 

"It will not," put in Jeremy, with quiet conviction. 
"Go with him, lad, and neither of you twain will find 
cause to sorrow that ye came together." 

"Either he comes, or he quits my friendship," cried 
the Squire brusquely. "As though a Thome had come 
so low that he dared not give shelter to a kinsman ! " 

" Well, then — ^" said Kit reluctantly, and followed his 
uncle out into the starlit heath. 

They sat up late that night at Blackshaw. But si>eech 
was sadly lacking, as they looked each into the live peats, 
and thought of what had chanced since last they for- 
gathered in the ingle-nook. There was no further talk to- 
night of plots to slay the Carlesses, for their hearts were 
soft as women's, and their strength as water, through want 
of one slim lass, with her slender, supple bearing and dim- 
pled face and lightsome ways of mockery. 

" Good-night, lad," said the Squire, as he prepared for 
bed and another restless night. "Keep guard, daylight 
and dark, against the Carlesses ; for we can ill spare thee, 
I and my bonnie lass." His voice tripped a little at the 
last, and he went hastily up the broad stair, leaving Kit to 
an hour of cheerless drinking, an hour of useless brooding. 

But Jeremy Dodd lay prone at the bog-side, watching 
his pictures. And when at last he rose to his feet, and 
looked toward the Valley, his face showed great content, 
and his fingers twitched as if they were playing a merry 
fiddle-tune. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

WITHENS ! 

The Master grew strangely restless after his first few 
days at Blackshaw Hall. It was not alone that every cor- 
ner of the old place spoke to him of Jessie, nor yet that 
Withens was lost ; but the forced inaction of his life, after 
the bustle of campaigning, tried the last remnant of his 
patience. He had never learned to skulk, and the need of 
caution pressed heavily upon him. Squire Thorne was 
free to walk in his fields, to ride to Skipton, Saxilton, or 
Halifax, as fancy or the business of farming chanced to 
take him ; but the Master of Withens must hide like a rat 
in the daytime, and only stir abroad by night in search 
of such fresh air as his need demanded. 

Nor was there any outlet for his restlessness in the ex- 
pectation of speedy battle with the Carlesses. Old Jere- 
my's plans for the assault of the Lonely Valley were clear 
enough: the bog could be bridged, the pass stormed, and 
two bodies of men, rushing the Valley from either end, 
would stand a fair chance of beating down the Carlesses 
in open fight. But, then, they needed more than a hand- 
ful of friends to fight so stem a battle, and the Ling Crag 
folk were hard to move unless a danger were thrust full in 
their faces, as on the night when they met the Carlesses 
within the Silent Inn. Jeremy Dodd was going in and 
about among them, with logic of prophecy and sanguine 
expectation; Squire Thorne never met his fellows at 
market or at drinking party, but he let fall some word of 
what lay deepest in his mind; yet to the Squire, whom 
they loved, and to Jeremy, whom they respected and 
feared, the slow folk had but the one answer, " Let be 
while let be may." It was just after Adrian Carless had 
checked the wanton outrages of his people; and the 
Ling Crag men, though dubious of the respite, were 
minded one and all to see what came of the new quiet. 
If they were driven by fresh lawlessness to take up arms. 
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they would think of reprisal — ^but meanwhile they would 
wait. 

Squire Thorne had hard work to restrain his nephew 
nowadays, and it was dangerous to speak the word wait in 
Kit's hearing. So that the Squire — ^who at first had raved 
and cursed, who even now had to close his mind to the 
thought of what Jessie's dwelling in the Valley meant — 
the Squire grew almost sane through very eagerness to 
withhold Kit from committing some fruitless violence 
on the Lonely People. 

"Always the one cry, and naught to come of it," Kit 
would sa^ when the Squire tried to check his humour. 
"What should the fools wait for, uncle? For more of 
their kinsmen to be slain ? For all their women to be dis- 
honoured ? " 

" Nay, but for the time when they can strike, and 
make sure of killing," Squire Thome would answer, with 
a sturdy effort to seem sanguine as Jeremy's self. 

Yet he knew that matters could not long continue as 
they were, and all day long he feared lest the Master of 
Withens should follow his wild mood and ruin all. 

At another time it would have gladdened Kit to watch 
the quickening of the orchard trees and all green things, 
and to know that he was free to enjoy the fatness of earth 
and the pulsing sap of spring. Cold and blue was the sky, 
with warmer tufts of cloud which grew at the land-edge 
of it ; the sun was gaining strength, and a full wind blew 
from the west. A little fog there was at nights, that told 
of a fair-weather month to come ; and now and then there 
would be frost in the morning — slight, healthy frost, such 
as hurts the chary buds of pear and plum not at all, yet 
cleans the topmost surface of the tillage land. There was 
a merry sheen on the face of nature ; the ivy leaves showed 
silver-green under the Blackshaw eaves; the limbs of the 
smoother-barked sort of trees shone a glistening grey ; the 
lean land tricked a fat likeness from the sun-rays, as the 
furrows lay smooth behind the plough. All was as it had 
been in other springs, yet the Master lacked heart to no- 
tice aught of it. 
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On the seventh night, a little after supper time, Kit 
rose from the lang-settle and drank off the last of his stiff 
glass of rum. 

" Where art going, lad ? " asked the Squire. 

**I scarce can tell you. Is there a fastish horse in 
stable that you can let me have?" asked the other 
wearily. 

" Ay, there is the nag thou didst leave here a se'n-night 
since. Will not he serve? He brought thee rarely across 
Yorkshire." 

" No, no ; any horse but that," struck in KM . He re- 
membered too well how light of heart he had Men when 
he left the beast at Blackshaw, and whispered a private 
message for Jessie in his ear. 

"Well, then, what of the mare thou gavest Jessie? 
Take her, and welcome; art looking out of health. Kit, 
and a ride will better thee, doubtless. But, lad, be not 
long away, for I shall listen for thy returning." 

" I will not tarry long — ^just an hour or so, to drive the 
evil humours out. Nay, I will saddle her myself; there 
is no need to trouble any of the men." 

The Squire suspected, from Kit's sudden air of brisk- 
ness, that he had a clear purpose of some sort ; yet purpose 
had he none, save to lose something of his weariness by 
dint of sheer hard riding. The mare and he were of like 
mind, as it chanced, since idleness had weighed heavily 
upon both, and never a halt nor a pause they made until 
they had ridden far on the road toward Skipton. The 
road was firm and dry, with a sprinkling of dust in places ; 
and a fitful warmth was in the wind, as if it were minded 
to hint of spring, yet could not altogether promise. Very 
different was the weather from that which had held on the 
night when Kit rode along this same stretch of highway, 
through rain and slush, with Prince Charlie and Mistress 
Wynne ; and the Master, to kill his thoughts, began to talk 
with his mare. 

" Art a good lass," he said, as they halted a while on 
a hill-crest. Skipton lay wrapped in a white haze be- 
neath them. " Dost mind the day I bought thee in Ken- 
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dal? 'Twas little we thought, the pair of us, that one I 
talked with on that day would so change our lives. Say, 
lass, dost lack thy mistress sadly ? " 

The mare whinnied, and frisked a little, daintily, in 
token of assent. And then Kit, wearying of the soft fool- 
ery, brought her round, and set off home again at an easy 
trot. He had not ridden a mile before the beat of hoofs 
sounded from behind. The mare, jealous lest she should 
be overtaken by one of her own kind, was minded to 
lengthen her stride; but Kit would not let her, since he 
knew bel^ than she what was good for her wind. The 
second riRr overtook them at the end of a half-mile or so, 
turned in the saddle as he passed to bid a curt " Good- 
even" to his fellow-traveller on the road, and pulled up 
sharp as the half-light showed him Kit's figure and mas- 
sive, close-cropped head. 

" Mr, Kicrof t of Withens, if I mistake not ? " said the 
stranger. 

" The same," answered Kit, looking him up and down. 
" And you, I take it, are one of the Carlesses, if dress and 
a swaggering air be aught to go by." 

" But we have met, sir, you and I ; true, it was many 
months ago, yet we have long memories, we Carlesses," 
answered the other. " It was before you fled, sir, from 
fear of what would follow your doughty enterprise with a 
scythe. There were three of us came with Black Carless 
to the edge of your land, do you remember, and invited 
you to come out; but you would not, and since then we 
have seen naught of you." 

"Ay, once after ye saw me," answered the Master, 
quietly. "It was at the brink of your land, the Lonely 
Valley, and I had one end of a rope in my hand." 

"Ah, so! Our debts toward you are many, Mr. Ri- 
croft. You lost us thirty thousand pounds by that night's 
work. Are you minded, then, to throw your life away, 
that you come back to Ling Crag? Be advised; there is 
a writ of outlawry against you, and Black Carless shows a 
peculiar affection for your person ; he would give much to 
be in my place to-night." 
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"Indeed? This is the first I have heard of the out- 
lawry. ' Whose hand went to the signing of the writ ? " 

" The stronger hand," said the Carless grimly. 

The Carless kept his distance all this while, wishful 
to cross swords with the Master, yet doubtful of the in- 
terpretation which old Adrian would put on such a sum- 
mary act of vengeance. Outlawed Kit was, so far as 
Black Carless's malice could compass it; but Adrian had 
laid so specific a command on all his folk to do no violence 
to their neighbours, and the old man's temper was so brit- 
tle nowadays, that it behoved a man to think twice before 
pursuing even so righteous a quarrel as this. Righteous- 
ness was apt to seem a poor matter if it led only into the 
clammy bog, and it seemed the wiser plan to taunt and 
mock this Ricroft, until for very shame he had to strike 
the first blow. 

The Master of Withens, on his side, still kept up the 
elaborate show of courtesy, nor lessened the space between 
them, because he was itching to hear some scrap of news 
concerning Jessie. It was unlikely that any Carless 
would give him cheering news of her; yet word of some 
sort he must have, 

"You spoke of your debts to me," he said, after a 
silence. "What of the contrary debt? You took ad- 
vantage of my absence to do that which had not been 
known before — ^you carried off a lady, of blood as gentle 
as your own." 

" Did we ? " murmured the Carless, with a soft laugh. 
" A bonnie wench she was, as all could see — but had she 
birth as well? Surely, sir, you are mistaken. There is 
no good blood about Ling Crag, save Carless blood. 
There, now! How hot you are. If my words displease 
you, why, say that she is gentle as — as yourself, even," 

" What have you done with her ? " asked Kit, huskily. 

" Done ? Good sir, you are passing innocent, and I 
am sure the chronicle would only shock you. Let me see 1 
Well, to begin with, and to go no farther back than yester- 
even, I held her in my arms " 

Squire Thorne was awaiting Kit's home-coming all 
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tfiis while. From parlout to kitchen he moved, from the 
hall to the courtyard gate ; then sat him down for a while 
in the ingle nook, and made pretence of smoking; and 
then, again, he rose to his feet and began the old restless 
pacing to and fro, tapping his snuff-box every now and 
then, but forgetting to take a pinch. 

At last there came the sound of a galloping horse, 
nearer and nearer, until the courtyard stones rang sharply 
to the beat of iron. Before the Squire could get farther 
than the hall, Kit dismounted and came clanking in 
at the door, 

" Good hap ! " cried Squire Thome, drawing back a 
pace or two. 

" It is good hap," returned Kit, and laughed a little — 
not mirthfully. 

"Lad, what has come to thee? There! there! Put 
up the mare in stable, and then come talk the matter out 
with a quieter man than thyself." 

" I cannot stay, uncle. A Carless overtook me, and I 
killed him — mark ye ! " he broke off, tearing open coat, 
and waistcoat, and shirt, and showing a curious mark set 
red in the middle of his hairy breast. 

"Lad, lad, why could'st not wait? " groaned the Squire; 
yet, under his seeming prudence, there lurked a hard- 
suppressed and sombre sort of joy. 

" This mark will tell you that. 'Tis one of old Jere- 
my's teaching, and it goes with the hardest oath a man 
can swear. I slew the brute as he was in the thick of 
ribald talk concerning Jessie; and I pledged my soul's 
welfare and my body's that I would not rest from killing 
until I could move you all to assault the Valley; and I 
signed the bond with Carless blood, after writing Withens 
on the roadway to tell them at whose hands their kinsman 
met with his death." 

" But, Kit, hast no thought of the moor folk ? There 
will be a swift revenge to follow " 

" The moor folk cry. Wait, wait; the moor folk want 
to be cut off piece-meal, with little prayers and words of 
caution set in amongst the slaughter of their brethren; 
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and only I, because I am beggared of home and love and 
honour, am minded to save them against their will. Come, 
uncle, the oath is taken, and Jeremy Dodd will tell you 
that the Guytrash and the Sorrowful Woman keep watch 
against the man who breaks it. Here, your hand in token 
of goodwill, and — ^good-bye." 

This way and that Squire Thome cast about in his 
mind for argument. "How canst keep up the struggle. 
Kit ? " he said at last. " If even thy height and breadth 
were as other men's, there might be a chance — but they 
know thee, as they know their own gallows trees." 

" You will give me the bonnie mare, uncle ? " said Kit, 
with quiet disregard of argiunent or pleading. "I have 
called her Jessie, and she and I together will see some 
frolic before the moon has waned." 

To the last Squire Thome attempted to detain him, 
even when he had mounted and turned the mare's head to- 
ward the gate. But naught would serve ; and, as the beat 
of hoofs grew fainter and still fainter, the Squire knew 
that, for good luck or for ill, the beginning of the end was 
come. He turned him about with a sigh and went in- 
doors ; and the thought of Jessie came out from the shad- 
ows of the oak-lined hall and gripped him like a living 
hand. All his hardy resolves to keep a cool head and a 
clear judgment were forced under; his face kindled with 
fury, his kindly grey eyes showed hard and bright. 

" God strengthen his hand for the killing," he said. 



CHAPTEK XXVin. 

HOW NED SUNDERLAND WAS CARRIED TO THE FAIR. 

Jessie, pining and fretting in the Lonely Valley, began 
to notice a change in Adrian Carless about this time. 
Though kind to her as ever, the old man was oftener in 
his grey moods; the straight downward line between his 
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brows grew deeper, his eyes had a never-resting watchful- 
ness in them. Black Carless's voice was oftener raised in 
protest against his chiefs stem order that none of the 
moor folk should be harmed. But not until a week had 
passed did Jessie learn what the cause of trouble was. 

The women were filling their pitchers at the well, and 
were chattering like so many starlings. 

" Ay, for sure, th' Maister o' Withens hes come back," 
one was saying, as Jessie drew near and halted on the out- 
skirts of the group. 

" Th' f ooil ! 'At after they burned his house, an' all ! 
I mind th' Maister o' Withens, for I knew him afore I 
war ta'en fro' poverty into th' Valley. He niver hed no 
mak o' sense — alius fly-by-sky, an' ready to " 

" Ay, but he hes th' devil's luck nowadays," chuckled a 
great, coarse-fleshed woman, as she set down her pitcher 
on the ground. " He's for all th' world like th' sheep o' 
Little Bo-Peep — they cannot tell where to find him. He 
comes like th' wind, seated astride o' yon witch-mare o' 
hisn; an' he kills a man or two; an' he's off again afore 
ye can say Jack Robi'son. An' alius he scrawls th' one 
word Withens i' th' sand beside th' man he kills. What, 
Mistress Thome! I knew not 'at ye war there. Happen 
it's gooid news for ye? For iverybody i' Ling Crag war 
by way o' saying, I mind me " 

" It is good news," said Jessie, her great grey eyes fixed 
fearlessly on the surly faces which confronted her. 

"Hearken I This is th' Captain's favourite. An' 
gooid news, says she, when she hears 'at more nor one, nor 
two, o' th' Lonely Fowk hev been killed. She's a bonnie 
'un to live cheek by jowl wi' us. Mebbe, Mistress, ye 
would like this cousin o' yours to pick us off one by one, 
till there war noan left save ye an' him? Ye could sport 
rare an' quiet together then, I'll warrant, for all your slip- 
pery, kiss-me-when-nobody's-looking ways." 

Jessie, disdaining to answer, filled her pitcher, and was 
turning to leave, when a mocking voice came from the 
group. " Hev a care, Mistress, 'at ye doan't hang side by 
side, ye an' him, afore so varry long. There's a pair o' 
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gallows-trees, ye'U mind, an' it 'ud be a bonnie bridal feast 
for th' corbie craws." 

Jessie moved up the road, her courage gone for the 
moment. Glad she was to know that Kit had come back, 
because until now she had doubted whether he were alive 
or dead; and proud she was to hear that he was playing a 
fearless part; yet she shuddered to think how soon her 
cousin might in good truth hang from the beam of oak 
whicli stood, like a finger-post to eternity, amid the dreary 
moor without. 

Heretofore she had avoided, as far as possible, all in- 
tercourse with her fellow-captives. But news of her 
cousin was to be obtained at the well-side, and now she 
went there twice a day at the common meeting-time, to 
hear the swelling tale of Kit's prowess. As day after day 
passed, night after night, and still the number of the Mas- 
ter's slain increased, the old order of accepted terror 
changed. Of old, the Carlesses had laughed at danger, 
while they filled the moor folk with superstitious awe; 
now it was the Master of Withens who took upon him the 
mantle of witchcraft, and the Lonely People who began to 
go abroad with trepidation, unconfessed, but ill-concealed. 
Few cared to meet the slim roan mare that carried the 
Master of Withens on his everlasting mission of slaughter, 
though all were loud in expressing their desire to come to 
close quarters with the pair. The women of the Valley 
grew daily surer that the roan mare was no honest horse- 
flesh, but a witch who had risen from the bog; the men- 
folk could no way resist their growing sense that Christo- 
pher Ricroft bore a charmed existence. 

Eough as their life had been, openly contemptuous of 
the supernatural as they seemed, the old beliefs were with 
the Carlesses, down under all makeshift of mockery; and 
it heightened their awe of the Master to a strange degree 
when they learned that he wore a branch of the rowan-tree 
for plume. The rowan was the Tree of Good Fortune, 
and musty, half-forgotten traditions told them that he 
who wore it could be killed by no blow of sword or dagger. 

And true it was that the Master of Withens bore a 
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charmed life, apart from bough of rowan or fabulous 
steed; for he had lost all, and the luck of the desperate 
hung about him like palpable armour. Hour by hour, the 
thought of Jessie's shame ate deeper into his heart, hour 
by hour he grew more careless of the odds against him. 
The Lonely Folk laid ambushes for him, setting two men 
to wait, as if alone, on unfrequented roads, while a band 
of their comrades hid close at hand; but Christopher Ri- 
croft never so much as appeared within eyeshot of them. 
Again, they would laugh at the danger and go out, alone 
or in pairs — and the Master of Withens would meet them, 
as though the corbie's scent for carrion had led him 
straight to an assured place. Once he had ridden against 
three of the Lonely Folk, rushing in from the starlit murk 
of the moor and slaying the first before he had time to 
draw; the two remaining had turned about panic-stricken 
— and one, with hardship, had contrived to reach the 
Lonely Valley, where he swore that their foe could be no 
mortal, for he had flashed like a zag of lightning across 
the moor, and had struck while a man's hand was still 
searching for the sword-hilt. 

The Master of Withens was growing to be a monster, 
a giant who came on the whirlwind and departed in a 
swirling blast; and when belated Carlesses, in bands of 
less than four or five, saw the roan mare flash down the 
road, when they marked moonlight or starlight or crimson 
of the sunset on the waving rowan-branch, they told them- 
selves that fight was useless. 

But, for all their disquiet, the Carlesses were hot for 
reprisal; and as the days wore on, and still there came a 
frequent message from the Master, old Adrian was forced 
to bend to the will of those he led. If they could not get 
at Christopher Ricroft, said Black Carless, at least they 
would teach his friends and kinsmen a sorry lesson. 

" Have your will," said Adrian, at last ; " and rue it 
when it is too late. Had ye followed my counsel, this 
Christopher Ricroft would not have been sworn foe 
to us." 

They were black days for the moorside. In and about 
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went a great figure, set on a lean-barrelled mare; and 
some among the Ling Crag and Marsheotes folk said that 
he was just Kit Rieroft, while others affirmed that he 
was a ghost — but all knew that this constant slaying of 
the Carlesses was bearing a ruddy harvest. Rapine and 
slaughter began anew ; Parson Shaw sent down for a posse 
of Sheriff's men once more, but the officer of law had 
learned enough of the Lonely Folk and their ways of hos- 
pitality, and he pleaded the unquiet state of the country 
as excuse for denying help; there was talk of entreating 
aid from the King's troops, but the moor folk, harried as 
they were, could no way tolerate the notion of calling in 
help from the " Low Country." They had seen, plain as 
could be, what had come of Parson's meddling with the 
Sheriff's officer in times past, and as for dragoons — ^why, 
they would in all likelihood be worse than the evil which 
they were meant to cure. Only one flash of humour came 
to lighten the heavy outlook, and that was when they sent 
half-a-dozen strapping fellows from Skipton to take the 
person of Christopher Ricroft on the count of high 
treason; some fond busybody in Craven having heard 
of his ride to Scotland and reported the same to the 
authorities. 

Big Shackleton chanced to be in the street when these 
fellows were seeking to learn the Master's whereabouts. 
" NsLj, lads," said he, with a droll grimace, " 'tis just what 
iverybody i' th' moorside is axing just now. Where's 
Christopher Ricroft? Well, then, I'll be telling ye. To- 
neet he's ower by Hoylus Slack an' Tinker's Pool — to- 
morn he's riding hard WyecoUar way — an' in an' between 
ye'U find him, so to say, at th' back-end o' nowhere." 

"Quit fooling," said one of the strangers, gruffly. 
" Where is he ? For it seems y6 know fairly well — ^though 
maybe ye do not just know that 'tis treason to har- 
bour " 

"Well, now, I mind me there's some fowk ower th' 
moor 'at should frame to tell ye where Maister Ricroft 
is," said Big Shackleton, slowly. "Their name is Car- 
less, an' they live i' a place called th' Lonely Valley — an', 
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now I come to think on't, they varry often ride through 
Marshcotes at this hour o' day " 

But the six stalwart men from Skipton were already 
glancing over their shoulders, and they waited to learn no 
further particulars touching Christopher Ricroft. For 
the Carlesses were known in the Craven Valley, and re- 
spected ; and all the fears of these six, stifled at the call of 
duty, were roused afresh by Big Shackleton's easy refer- 
ence to the Lonely Folk. And that was the last which was 
heard of treason in Marshcotes parish ; for they had scant 
proof against the Master of Withens, and naught save 
the zeal of the times for rebel-baiting had sent them up 
here to imprison a man on suspicion. 

The day after this, news came that Squire Thorne and 
his serving-folk had left Blackshaw, since it lay too near 
the Valley, and that they had sought shelter in a kins- 
man's house at Marshcotes. Panic was spreading fast, 
and this last move of the Squire's served to increase it, 
since he was known as a man who was not given to budg- 
ing unless dire need demanded it. Old Jeremy alone 
dwelt with a tranquil spirit beside the bog, and grew blithe 
of heart as the curious warfare ran its course. The sen- 
tries at the Valley-pass were doubled, and the Lonely Folk 
— save the most reckless of them — amoved abroad in com- 
panies of six or eight; and when they killed a man, they 
scrawled Carless beside his corpse, in answer to Christo- 
pher Ricroft's challenge of Withens, 

At last there came a night when the Master, riding 
down the hollow by Tinker's Pool, chanced on a dreary 
sight. Just a man lying face upward to the sky, with a 
hole in his side from which the blood was oozing fitfully; 
about him, the print of hoof -marks, and the word Carless 
traced with the point of a sword on the wet sand at the 
roadside. 

Kit bent low down to the body, and felt the fluttering 
heart-beats go dumb beneath his touch. The moon, new 
risen, was lying prone at the sky-edge, and he shifted the 
dead man a little, so that the light should fall the clearer 
on his face. 
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" What, Ned — Ned Sunderland ! " he cried, and stood 
there, looking down upon the quiet clay. 

So boyish and well-shapen the lad showed, as he lay 
there with eyes wide open to the sky. Kit had known him 
well in the old days — ^had known his mother, too, who had 
but the one son to ease her passage toward the grave. 
The Master of Withens was not by way of being a prayer- 
ful man, nor one who gave much heed to Scripture; yet 
he thought of the words, and she was a widow, and his 
heart grew cold and sorrowful for Mistress Sunderland, 
who dwelt in the Ling Crag Village ; and he prayed, in his 
own clumsy way, that the God of Vengeance would add 
to the strength of his arm, to the bitterness of his hate. 

Such things are apt to strike strange chords in a man. 
Christopher Kicroft had not led so soft a life of late as 
made for mawkishness; nor would the sight of a dead 
man's body have stirred his pulses, had it chanced to be 
other than Ned Sunderland's. Yet Ned's it was, and he 
fell to thinking of many long-forgotten follies. The fore- 
most in rollick and drinking-song, Ned had been — the 
softest fellow in Marshcotes parish to be swayed by a lass's 
eyes — ^the staunchest of comrades, ever ready to take other 
folk's sins on his own broad shoulders. And then — ay, 
surely he had cared sadly too much for Jessie Thorne, and 
her frown had been the one thing that could damp his 
spirits. Poor lad! 

The Master of Withens had come a-hunting to-night. 
But the moon climbed up the sky, and the wan mist crept 
from the Pool, and still he stood silent, thinking of this 
and that, and sorrowing, woman's fashion, for things that 
would never be again. 

He lifted his head at last, and it seemed that the great 
moor reaches shivered. Tinker's Pool, stagnant and black 
beneath its filmy mist, • glowered up at him. The out- 
stretched body, with its staring eyes, had neither compan- 
ionship to give, nor hope to offer. Across the moor there 
sounded a wailing, comfortless and long-drawn-out; and 
the Master of Withens held his breath, as he heard the 
note of the Sorrowful Woman. 
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"She has charge of the oath I swore," he muttered; 
" and she hungers for more of the Lonely Folk." 

Yet his road showed less plain than it had done a 
while since. If such lads as Ned Sunderland were to pay 
for his vengeance, it was a heavy price. With some 
scheme in his head, though as yet he had no clear hold of 
it, he lifted the body on to the saddle and set off, with the 
bridle in his hand, for Simon Faweather's inn. 

Simon was foddering his cows in the mistal. Kit 
stepped to his side, and laid a hand on either shoulder. 

"Now, what a fooil's trick that war," growled Fa- 
weather, not turning his head, "to come an' clap hands 
on me, just when I war fair agate wi' this wastrel of a 
beast. 'Tis a mercy she chances not to be i' one of her 
tantrums to-neet, or " 

" Thou art wanted, Simon," said the Master, quiet and 
grim. 

" Good sakes, is't ye, Maister Kicroft ? What now, sir? 
'Tis noan safe for ye to come so nigh th' Lonely Valley, as 
ye should hev sense to see for yourseln. Eh, lad, but we 
doan't know what to mak on ye nowadays, that we doan't. 
Is't ye or your ghost? For some says one thing, an' 
some another ^" 

"Ned Sunderland is dead — skilled by the Carlesses," 
said the Master, not heeding the good man's questions. 

"Killed? Killed, say ye? What, bonnie Ned, wi' his 
racy spache, an' his free hand, an' his love o' th' gooid life 
'at God gave him? Ye cannot mean it, sir; nay, ye can- 
not mean it." 

" Gospel truth it is. I found him lying stark by 
Tinker's Pool, with the damned Carless mark scrawled 
on the roadway beside him. Now, look ye, Simon Fa- 
weather, leave thy cattle, and quit sorrowing for the 
lad likewise until thou hast got out yon flat-bottomed 
cart of thine. Put the old cob between the shafts, and 
then 'tis away to Marshcotes. It is fair-time there, I 
fancy ?^' 

" Ay, it's Marshcotes Fair. But what mud ye do wi' 
th'cart?" 
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"Put the body on it. Mare Jessie cannot carry the 
pair of us." 

Faweather shook his head, and glanced at the Master 
of Withens to see if there were any signs of madness in 
his face. " What's to be done wi' th' lad i' Marshcotes, if 
he's past hope? There's no leech there can mak a dead 
man quick, an' that's plain enow to be seen." 

Kit's voice was quiet as death itself. "Art right, 
Simon. But there will be that in Marshcotes this night 
which will rouse sleeping men to life. And the Lonely 
Folk will know it before another week is out. Come, wilt 
go with me ? " 

" Ay, sir, ay, I'll follow. What ye mud be after beats 
me; but I'll follow reet enow." 

Heavy of heart, heavy of tread, old Simon went to 
the out-house and drew the cart forth into the stable- 
yard. Kit gave him little time for sorrow, but lifted the 
body from mare Jessie's back and stretched it flat on the 
cart. 

"He maks a bonnie corpse," said Faweather, holding 
the stable-lanthom close. They are a particular folk in 
the moorside where their dead are in question, and the 
knowledge that Ned Sunderland " looked bonnie " was 
enough to lift a great part of the load from Simon's heart. 

They set off, Faweather sitting on the front of the 
cart. Kit riding beside him. As they passed through Ling 
Crag, with the light of the moon on them, they were met 
by a friend of Ned Sunderland's. 

" Hallo, Simon ! What hast thou got on board at this 
time of night ? " asked the man. 

" Widow Sunderland's son, killed by the Lonely Folk," 
said the Master of Withens, gruffly. " Break the tidings 
to her, and say that we have carried Ned to Marshcotes 
Fair, to stir up the shiftless folk to action. Get along, 
Simon. That cob of thine is asleep." 

And on they went, leaving the man agape with wonder 
in the middle of the road. Only once was the silence 
broken as they rattled up and down the deep trough that 
lies between Ling Crag and Marshcotes. 
25 
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"I heard the Sorrowful Woman a while back," said 
Ejt. 

" She sings for death, sir." 

" Ay, for the death of those who kill, and scrawl Car- 
less in the sand to mark their bloody work. Hark ye, 
Simon ! That is the screech of the fair ahead of us." 

There was a great pasture-field on the east side of 
Marshcotes village, which had been used since time was 
for the frolic of the fair. To-night the field was black 
with folk, who had come from many a mile around to 
dance to the tunes of wandering fiddlers, to buy gewgaws 
of the rascal hucksters, or to bring their dry country wit 
to bear on the performances within the booths. The huck- 
sters had set out their wares on stalls, ill-lit by flaring 
lamps ; and the reek of oil mingled harshly with the sweet 
night-wind that whimpered across from the moor. 

Straight into the field trotted Simon Faweather's cob, 
with her quiet load behind her, and the Master of Withens 
riding close beside. The laughter, the shouts, the scrap- 
ing of reedy fiddle-strings, jarred on Kit's humour; but 
he urged Simon forward till they gained a knot of clamor- 
ous yokels, surrounding a red-headed pedlar. The pedlar 
was selling charms wherewith to defeat the machinations 
of the Evil Eye ; and if hard swearing could prove a case, 
then his wares would keep the Marshcotes cattle, and the 
Marshcotes folk, secure for ever from the Eye. 

" Room for a corpse ! " cried the Master of Withens. 

The queer request, the sense that mare Jessie's nose 
was pressed over closely on them, scattered the nearest of 
the crowd. A lane was formed, and the cart passed 
through in the wake of Christopher Ricroft. Gathering 
their wits a little, the crowd saw who it was that had come 
thus suddenly among them ; and they began to mutter and 
to look askance one at the other, as much as to say, " There 
is no telling what the Master of Withens will be doing 
next." A storm of eager questions followed. The pedlar 
got down from his platform of rough boxes, set end-wise 
one atop of the other, and joined in the Babel of rough 
voices. 
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"What is't, Maister Ricroft? What's agate? What 
f ooil's play are ye up to now ? '' came from those at the 
rear. 

But those in front fell back from the cart, with its 
grisly occupant, and a hoarse murmur went up from them. 

"'Tis young Ned Sunderland," cried one. "Ned 
Sunderland! Waken, lad, waken! It's noan lucky to 
sham dead." 

" Ned Sunderland is not shamming. He is dead as 
Carlesses can make him," thundered Kit. 

They drew near grudgingly, and handled the body. 
The news spread quickly — ^through the booths, through 
the dancers, reaching even the wanton lads and lasses 
who sported in the dusk behind the caravans. A great 
quiet settled over the crowd, and those who had hurried to 
swell the outskirts moved forward on tip-toe almost, as if 
a judgment awaited any who should disturb the silence. 
Old Faweather, perplexed to know Kit's meaning, was rub- 
bing his jolly red face with one end of his cotton necker- 
chief. 

The Master of Withens leaped on to the pedlar's boxes, 
and held up a hand. "Was Ned a likely lad, neigh- 
bours ? " he asked, in a steady voice. 

" Ay, that he war ! " murmured a man in front. 

" Was he eager to die, think ye, with a skinful of such 
hearty life in him? Had he any call to die, think ye? " 

" Nay ! " The murmur rose, and swelled, and died 
again. 

" Well, here he is, dead in the midst of you, instead 
of leading dance and rollick, as he always did. And why 
is he here? Ask the Lonely Folk." 

Again the crowd fell back a pace. 

"Nay, give not back, friends! A name never killed, 
and these Carlesses are flesh and blood like the rest of us. 
Why have we borne with them so long? They have taken 
our wives and daughters; they have butchered our kins- 
folk, and ridden rough-shod over the countryside. How 
many are there of them, all told ? " 

" Nobody knows," came the sullen answer. 
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" Well, they sent a batch to the Silent Inn a while back, 
and we accounted for them. We cut them to ribands 
with scythe, and axe, and pitchfork, and we can do it 
again, though twice the number come to meet us at the 
next bout. Faweather, thou didst help to fight them; had 
they arms or bodies stronger than the ordinary? " 

" That they hedn't I " answered Simon cheerfully. He 
began to see Kit's drift now; and he, for one, would wel- 
come nothing more readily than another brush with the 
Lonely Folk. 

" Th' devil fights for 'em," cried one. 

The Master of Withens pointed to his hat, with the 
branch of rowan waving in the night wind. "And the 
Lord has fought for me — the Lord of Good Luck," he 
laughed. " Hark ye, Marshcotes folk and Ling Crag folk! 
We have borne with them long enough ; and we can fawn 
to their hands until no man or woman dares move abroad 
— ay, that we can, if we are witless altogether." 

Again the crowd swayed backward. The tale of the 
rowan branch was known to all by this time, and triily 
it seemed that the mad Master of Withens was guarded by 
an unseen Hand. Yet he was but one, and his slaughters 
had already blown the smouldering fire of rapine into 
flame. Ned Sunderland, there, might have been hale and 
hearty this moment, had Christopher Ricroft not driven 
the Carlesses to outrage. It was easy for a wifeless lad 
to talk of fighting the unnumbered band; but the matter 
showed different to men who had wives and bairns to 
think of. And what would chance if half-a-dozen or so 
of the Lonely Folk rode hither to-night, as they often did 
at fair- time, and found them talking to the Master? 
Then, again, they thought of the body lying in the 
cart; and betwixt anger, dread and resentment, they 
wavered pitiably — ^though none the less they knew in 
their hearts that Christopher Ricroft talked plain sense 
to them. 

Suddenly, a whispering began among the crowd, pass- 
ing from those behind to the front rank, and thus to 
Kit's ears. 
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" Tis th' lad's mother — eh, dear, but she hed better hev 
kept away — ay, his mother, for sure " 

Through the chattering, restless throng strode the 
gaunt figure of a woman — a woman with grey hair, and 
eyes that shot fire through their tears. 

"Where is my lad?" said she. And her voice was a* 
ghoulish thing to hear, so dry were the sobs which under- 
lay its fury. 

The Master of Withens was down from his platform 
by this time, pushing back, the crowd, rating them with 
harsh words begotten of his own impotent pity. 

" Get back, ye lumbering fools ! Get back, I tell you ! 
Ye shiver when a man talks of the Carlesses to you ; all ye 
are good for, curse you, is to peep and pry at a woman 
when she wants to be alone with her sorrow." 

The surlier folk pressed forward against Kit's savage 
onslaught. 

" Who art tha, Christopher Ricrof t, to come lording it 
ower free-born Marshcotes f owk ? " growled one. 

" I'm a man with a heart in his body, and an arm to 
follow it," roared the Master ; and such a mighty shove he 
gave against the foremost rank of men that they reeled 
back, muttering and cursing, against their fellows. 

But Widow Sunderland heeded naught of the tumult. 
To and fro went her hands across her lad's face — to and 
fro about his straight young limbs; and the sobs broke 
through, and the tears dropped down like rain, and it was 
the sorriest scene of all this night's right sorry work. 

She was still fondling the body when Parson Shaw 
shouldered his way through the press and laid a hand on 
her arm. 

" It is the Lord's good will," he said, in a softer tone 
than any had heard from him during his rough ministry. 

Widow Sunderland turned on the sudden, shaking off 
the parson's hand. " Nay, 'tis no good will of the Lord's. 
The Carlesses it is. Thrust it not on the shoulders of thy 
God, Parson. Devil's work it is — devil's work! and may 
God reward them for it before this night is done," said 
she. 
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The moor folk were strung to fever-pitch. Their hearts 
were with the Master of Withens, but life-long awe of 
the Lonely People would no way let them follow his bid- 
ding lightly. The issue hung doubtful in the balance, 
waiting for some stroke of chance to settle whether Kit 
would persuade the folk to war, or leave them to enjoy 
such doubtful peace as the Carlesses might grant them. 

On the sudden, a light laugh rang down the breeze, 
and in between the flaring lamps rode two of the Lonely 
Folk. 

"What is going on here?" said one to the other. 
" This way, man I Never heed the wenches ; they will 
keep until another time. There is something queer to- 
ward — something on a cart — dost see? — ^with a press of 
folk about it." 

"A two-headed calf, likely, or a man who swallows 
knives," answered his comrade. " I am sick of such shows, 
Kupert. See'st thou the bonnie lass yonder, quizzing us 
from the door of the booth ? " 

" Pish I Not so bonnie but what she can wait. I tell 
thee, this thing on the cart must be worth seeing; the 
folk are growling and muttering so pestily." 

The press gave back as the Carlesses drew nearer — gave 
back after a fashion that was not pleasant to see in Marsh- 
cotes parish, where the men, take them singly, were not 
prone to cowardice. The balance was turned at last by 
this intrusion, though the Carlesses were outnumbered an 
hundredfold. Not all his neighbours' regard for Christo- 
pher Eicroft, not all their pity for Widow Sunderland, 
could avail aught. Panic drove them back till the Master 
of Withens stood alone in the middle of a clear space. 

A kind of shame crept into the men's hearts, though 
still they had no strength to overcome their terror, as they 
saw Long Kit standing alone and undismayed, with his 
sword in his hand, and in his face such hatred as made of 
him something lower and something higher than a man. 
The Master was telling himself that a couple of shrewd 
blows now would carry the moor folk with him, and his 
blade danced softly to and fro in the lamplight flare. 
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making as it moved a little sobbing tune like the pipe of a 
north wind through wet grasses. 

One of the Carlesses was still looking over his shoulder 
at the wanton hussy who mocked him from the booth ; the 
other stopped dead as his eyes fell on the branch of rowan, 
on the well-known figure, on the sword that had scrawled 
Withens beside the bodies of so many of his kinsmen. 

" Kupert, look yonder I " he whispered, laying a hand 
on his friend's bridle. 

" Oh, a murrain on your — ^good God ! They told us 
how it would be when we left the Valley," broke off the 
other, dismayed at the first sight of this much-talked-of 
foe. 

" Ay," said the first, grimly ; " we laughed a trifle too 
soon at the Ghostly Eider. Come, Rupert, we are mawk- 
ish. If he chooses to wait for us — ^well, we cannot be back- 
ward." But still they kept their place, at thrice a sword's 
length from the Master of Withens. 

" Hold I " cried Parson Shaw, standing firm and square 
between the combatants. " Has so little blood been shed, 
since Cain slew Abel, that ye must needs add your little 
drop to the ocean ? I forbid ybu, in God's name " 

" Out of the way. Parson I " said Rupert Carless jaunt- 
ily, as he plucked his sword from the scabbard. His cour- 
age was returning. " This fellow says that naught can 
kill him, and we mean to give him the lie." 

Kit turned him about, for a second's glance at the 
parson ; and there was that in his eyes which silenced the 
man of peace. For Parson Shaw, in his unregenerate 
youth, had dearly loved a fighting man, and the old Adam 
rose in him; and he wished, as he stepped aside, that he, 
too, had a weapon ready to his hand. 

" Go on," he muttered, " and strike as a good man 
should." 

At Kit's side stood Mistress Sunderland, gaunt and 
dishevelled; never a word she spoke, but stretched out 
one lean arm toward the Carlesses. Awed by the uncanny 
sight, the pair gave back a pace or two; and the Master, 
without pause or conscious thought, made at the foremost 
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horseman. Rupert Carless essayed to parry, but there was 
no resisting the sudden fury of Kit's onslaught. Straight 
and true his sword swept upward, and the rider dropped 
from the saddle. 

A low murmur rose from the crowd, as they watched 
the second of the Lonely Folk lift a hasty blade above 
Kit's head, while old Faweather picked up his heavy cart- 
whip and ran with all his might to intercept the blow. 
The murmur swelled to a roar as Widow Sunderland 
leaped at the horseman, clutched him by the middle, and 
dragged him to the ground. The horse, frightened by the 
uproar, spread his feet abroad and caught his master on 
the temple as he fell. And then — ^knowing that all was 
done, and the balance righted — ^the mother dropped in 
her paces; and Parson Shaw, moving to her side, saw 
clear enough that she would never in this life wake to 
trouble. 

" Withens, Withens ! " roared the crowd, wild with high 
spirits now. 

But Kit's heart was sore, for it was bitter to think that 
these folk, whom he loved, had stood off from him in the 
day of battle. "Ay, ye cdn shout," he snapped; "but 
what when next ye meet a pair of Carlesses ? " 

A burly farmer shouldered his way to the front, and 
looked Kit very straight in the face. "Look ye here, 
Maister Ricrof t," he said soberly, " we're noan on us best 
pleased wi' ourselns to-neet, an' th' least said is soonest 
mended, for we like as we went crazy just at th' first. But 
ye've nobbut to tell me what I've getten to do, fro' this 
day f orrard, an' ye'll see it done." 

The panic was altogether gone now. One after an- 
other they came up to Kit — lean, hard-muscled fellows, 
the most of them — and pledged themselves to follow 
wherever he cared to lead them. Yet still he rated them, 
knowing well that hard words would prove the best sort 
of stimulus. Sheepish and crestfallen they grew, until on 
a sudden the Master's face lit up, and his voice grew 
hearty, and he stood to his full height before them. 

" Lads, we shall win ! " he cried. " To-morrow night. 
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come fair weather or foul, we meet at the far edge of the 
moor, by Tinker's Pool. Bring what weapons ye can, 
with a preference for mattocks and the heavier sort. Be 
there when the moon lies prone on Ludworth Slack." 

" But, sir I " interposed Faweather, who must have a 
finger in every pie, " there war talk o' firing th' heather, 
an' it's a thowt wet just now — an' then there's Maister 
Jeremy Dodd, what hes getten a head-full o' fine 
plans " 

"And I have a plan — ^the best of all," laughed Kit; 
"to strike before they expect us. Now, lads, look alive, 
and put these Carlesses on to the cart. There! Get up, 
Simon, and we will go back the way we came." 

" What will ye do wi' 'em, like ? " asked a voice, as the 
cart moved slowly through the throng, with a heavier bur- 
den than it had brought to Marshcotes Fair. 

" String them high on their own gallows-trees, for the 
Lonely Folk to take a lesson from when next they move 
abroad. And then, lads, it will be war, whether ye want 
it or no. And if ye fail me to-morrow night — ^why, there 
will be few left of you by this time next week. So good- 
night, and remember Tinker's Pool." 

"Begow, but we're in for't now, choose what comes," 
muttered Faweather, as they jogged along the highroad. 
" Say ye, Maister Ricroft — ^will owt o' this come to th' 
ears o' th' Lonely Folk afore to-morrow neet ? " 

"Nay, it cannot. They have lived without friends; 
and who is like to risk his skin now by going to the Val- 
ley with such a tale ? " 

"It 'uU please owd Jeremy, I'm thinking — though we 
hev driven straight through his plans an' his plots," said 
Simon, after a lengthy pause. 

Along the lone highroad they went, in sombre silence, 
until the inn was gained. 

" Hev a care, sir," Simon entreated ; " it's ower close 
to th' Valley, I tell ye, for such as ye. Let th' bodies bide, 
an' seek ye a safe lodging." 

But the Master was beyond persuasion; and Simon, 
seeing that naught else would serve, helped him across 
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the moor with his burdens. It was no great distance from 
the inn to the gallows, as measured by the highway, but 
they would have to pass the very mouth of the Valley in 
that case, and Kit meant to risk no more than was needful. 
They fetched a compass by way of the moor, stumbling 
and falling as they crossed the braes and dingles in the 
faint light. Very lonely sounded the gallows when at 
last they reached them, with their empty chains rocking 
disconsolately in the wind; and almost an air of cheer- 
fulness came into the burden of their song, it seemed, as 
the Master of Withens made forward with his purpose. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

MISTRESS THORNE DESPAIRS. 

In the grey of the dawning, the sentries at the gateway 
of the Lonely Valley went to the mouth of the pass and 
looked across the moor. For the crows were exceeding 
merry, and a couple of eagles were screaming overhead, 
nearer to the Valley than was their wont. The tedium 
of mounting guard rendered the sentinels curious in very 
little matters, and they wished to learn the cause of 
tumult. Against the dim sky they saw the black of the 
gallows-trees, and the shining sable of the clustering 
crows. The eagles dropped lower. It was clear that busi- 
ness, and no idle pleasure, had called these feathered gen- 
try from their sleep thus early. 

" There are bodies hanging from the beams," said one 
of the Carlesses, and looked at his fellow with vague ap- 
prehension. 

" How did they get there ? 'Tis very certain that none 
of our folk have done it, or they would have told us." 

,"Is it — ?" began the first speaker, and stopped. It 
was growing to be an evil omen to name the Master of 
Withens. 
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" It cannot be. Even he would not dare — yet, still, 
dost recall what they told us when we relieved guard? 
How the gallows-chains had creaked most damnably? 
And how they laughed, saying that the gallows must be 
hungry for more food, and that food of the best they 
should have, soon as old Adrian was well out of the way ? " 

" I remember. Come, we will look into this." 

Together they moved up the road, leaving the pass un- 
guarded, until they stood at the gallows-foot. The gain- 
ing sunlight, striking full on the faces of the dead, showed 
them the two kinsmen who had scouted all warnings yes- 
ternight and ridden to Marshcotes Fair. On the roadway 
was the one word Withens scrawled in the dry sand; but, 
for all that, it was the raucous crows, the wheeling eagles, 
which claimed possession of the spoil. 

The women, whe^ they met at the well that morning, 
had a fresh tale to talk over. The Master of Withens, not 
content with snapping up victims from lonely places, had 
visited the Carless gallows- trees, and had hung in chains 
the last of those whom he had killed by witchcraft. It 
was well enough for the men-folk to laugh at them, when 
they said that the roan mare was a witch, and its rider no 
better than a ghost ; but seeing was believing, and no mor- 
tal man could have done what was done last night, almost 
under the sentries' eyes. 

But they wronged their men-folk. For gloom hung 
like a pall, all day, above the Valley, and there was scarce 
one of the Lonely People who dared laugh at ghostly talk. 
The old leaven was working in them : the gruesome Things 
of the bog, which had served to scare the moor folk from 
the Valley, seemed to come out of their lair, to sit on the 
very thresholds of these lusty Carlesses who had mocked 
them. Black Carless had none of this sense, nor his 
cousin Ealph, nor old Adrian their leader; but even they 
were dumfounded by the scatheless to-and-froing of their 
enemy. 

Yet Black Carless was quick to see his advantage. On 
one point Adrian would not give way, though he had been 
hard pressed; he would listen to none of his grandson's 
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proposals that they should make a systematic raid on the 
moorside, and work such havoc that for very terror the 
Ling Crag folk should be forced to give up their 
champion. 

" We are wanton enough as it is," Adrian answered al- 
ways ; " and soon I shall forbid you even to kill one here 
and there, for it serves no usefiil end to us or to them.'' 

So Black Carless, through all this day of terror and 
amazement, went in and out among the disaffected, laying 
the blame on Adrian's shoulders, and saying plainly that, 
if he were leader, he would stamp out rebellion once for 
all among these cloddish people of the moors. 

Jessie, as she moved about the Valley, read a subdued 
malice in the faces of her enemies ; David, and the better 
sort who were loyal to their Captain's rule, were heavy- 
eyed and sombre, as if they felt that civil war loomed close 
ahead; it was a desperate situation for Mistress Thome, 
whose one chance of safety rested on the preservation of 
Adrian's authority. 

Fair the day was, with the under-warmth of real 
spring weather in it. The rowan trees, which grew here 
and there out of the clefts in the rock-face, were putting 
out crinkled, bright green leaves; even the surly pines 
that hid the pass showed a lighter frondage in and' 
amongst the dusky garb which they had worn the long 
winter through. The well-spring sounded a clearer note, 
as it bubbled and creamed into its rocky basin. Such 
birds as were wont to make their nests in the Valley or 
about the moor were already burdened, the most of them, 
with family cares — save the crows and the eagles, which 
were crying bitterly because the rude Carless folk had 
robbed them of their due. Like the eagles and the corbies, 
the Lonely People had no welcome to-day for the spring, 
no care for the sunshine and the God-sent western wind: 
they were hungry for vengeance, and their thoughts were 
with the two quiet bodies, lately taken from the gallows, 
which were lying ready for their burial. 

At eventide, as their custom was, the whole clan as- 
sembled to do honour to the dead. Stark as their guard- 
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ian moor itself, the bodies were carried shoulder-high by 
two and two of their kin. Old Adrian awaited them at 
the bog-side, looking priestly and reverend as he lifted his 
hand for silence. The bearers halted; those who fol- 
lowed doffed their hats and stood, straight and soldierly, 
with their eyes upon the restless ooze. At the far edge of 
it the sun was setting flame-like, but no brightness of the 
sky could wake the sluggish grey-black of the bog. 

" The earth gave, and the earth shall receive again/* 
cried Adrian in a ringing voice. " Careless these came 
into it, careless they go out of it, knowing that of her 
fulness the great earth shall breed men as lusty to fill 
their places J^ 

The bearers lowered the bodies to waist-height, swung 
them to and fro a little, then hurled them far into the 
quaking ooze. The company looked toward their Captain, 
in expectation of the usual signal for departure. But he 
had more than the one brief formula to give them to- 
night. 

" Carlesses all, one word before ye leave," he said. 
" These died through their own rashness ; and, for the 
same cause, the half of you are like to follow them. There 
is a brave man who has done strange deeds against the 
Invincible Folk — a man who signs his deeds Withens. 
Silence I " he roared, as an angry murmur came from the 
one half of the listening Carlesses. "It is ye who have 
taught the Master of Withens to sharpen his sword — ye 
who have roused the moor folk against you, when ye might 
have bound them to you in friendship. And now it has 
come to a struggle between loyalty and misrule, between 
one leader and another; and I, for the peace of the clan, 
command yon pair of rebels" — ^pointing to Black Car- 
less and his cousin Ralph — " to go forthwith to my house, 
there to remain during my pleasure. Nay, hark ye! the 
first that mutters, the first that says, by the least sign of 
lip or eye, * resist,' shall follow these buried friends of 
ours." 

It was a fine stroke. In the midst of their disaffection, 
in the thick of their plotting, the Carlesses had not stayed 
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to ask tiiemselyes if old Adrian had guessed that treason 
was afoot. But Adrian had known of it this long while 
past, and had bided his time to make his hand felt. And 
now, so sudden was his command that no voice was lifted 
on behalf of the delinquents. Stunned by his Captain's 
daring. Black Carless looked stupidly from one to an- 
other of his friends — caught a sharp movement of com- 
mand from Adrian — and went up the Valley, with Ralph 
following at his heels. 

Again the Captain raised his hand, and pronounced 
the conclusion of the burial-rite. ^* Let those who draw 
hreath remember their own littleness, lest they grow to 
fear death,^^ 

The old trite words, known to them by heart, came with 
a new force to-night. For the younger sort were in truth 
learning to fear death, now that the Master of Withens 
was abroad; and the thought stung them, as they looked 
on the rugged quiet of old Adrian's face and knew that he 
was the strongest of them all. 

Jessie Thome, too restless to stay indoors, had joined 
the outskirts of the crowd to watch the strange ceremony. 
But the tragic grandeur of the scene weighed on her 
spirits, and she had turned to go home again before old 
Adrian launched his bolt. Entering the house, she went 
down the passage, half -stopped at the door of the front 
chamber, then changed her mind and passed on to her bed- 
room; she smiled a little as she looked down the passage 
and remembered how she had once feared that thick stone 
door at the end, because all the powder in the Lonely Val- 
ley was kept in the rock-room behind it. She was not 
afraid of powder now — nor of anything, she thought, ex- 
cept Black Carless and his fellows. If only she could get 
out of this awful Valley and feel the free wind on her face 
again I As she lay on the bed, starting at every new sound 
from the valley, she heard footsteps in the adjoining room, 
and Black Carless's smooth voice. 

" Ralph, keep quiet, lad, and look not sulkier than thou 
tieed'st," Black Carless was saying. 

" Well, 'tis not for long, curse him," answered Ralph. 
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" IsTot for longer than the one day. 'Tis wiser to play 
the puppet in his hands just now, and promise strict obe- 
dience; he will set no guard on us, and we can walk out 
when we will. Are the others all of one mind, thinks't 
thou?" 

" All — but, then, so are such precious babes as David, 
and the Captain's other darlings.'' 

" Ay, but our plan is simple as the cracking of an egg- 
shell. It is the turn of his pet lambs for duty this week. 
One of us goes far up the moor and gives the Ko-ree cry, 
and they run out, to find us masters of the Valley when — 
Quiet! They are returning from the bog. Mind, lad, 
that thou keep'st a civil tongue when the old man falls to 
rating thee." 

Jessie, hearing all this from her bed, was numbed for 
the moment. The plot was simple indeed, and very sure 
of accomplishment ; and, once it had been carried through, 
her honour would be in dire jeopardy. Rallying, she 
slipped to the floor, opened the door as softly as her trem- 
bling fingers would permit, and stole down the passage. 
Adrian Carless was on the threshold of the outer door. 
She clutched him by the arm. 

" Sir, oh, sir," she whispered, " there is treason — they 
mean to — come up the Valley with me a little way and I 
will tell you." 

Adrian followed her, knowing that Jessie Thome was 
not a maid who invented troubles for lack of better occu- 
pation. She told him, in brief, troubled words, what she 
had overheard. He was silent for a while; then, "You 
have done me a great service. Mistress Thome; I thank 
you," he said, with grave courtesy, and turned to enter 
his house. 

"Ye will spend the night with me; your chamber is 
the one above this, and 'tis time ye were a-bed," he said, 
coming into the room where Black Carless and Ralph 
were muttering together. 

Without a word they went up the stair, and Adrian sat 
with his elbows on the rough table, thinking, thinking. 
But there was no weakness in the set of his jaw, in his 
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clear grey eyes; he was not asking himself whether it 
were possible to outwit these rebels — only how bes-t to 
do it. 

The long day ended, and Jessie fell asleep at last. The 
sound of heavy breathing from above told that Black 
Carless and his cousin were untroubled by thoughts of the 
morrow. But Adrian Carless, who saw the ruin of his 
life-work threatening him, still sat at the table and 
weighed a score of plans in the balance. To live hon- 
ourably; to take their dues as gentlemen, not robbers; 
to be courteous to women, kind to weaker men, so far as 
the utmost stretch of their own need would allow: these 
had been his aims; and he had striven to rear his sons 
and grandsons in the old faith; and half of them had 
fallen away. Well, he still had such straight-backed lads 
as David with him — and to-morrow Black Carless and his 
kind should be driven from the Valley, though it came to 
open fight. Yet still — ^was it any way possible to avoid a 
fight which would mean the wreckage of the band ? 

On and on went Adrian's thoughts — ^now striking a 
likely plan, then seeing some flaw in it, and striving to 
find a better. And, meanwhile, the moon moved down the 
sky until its rim touched Ludworth Eise, three miles 
away amid the moors. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

ARMAGEDDON. 

The Master of Withens, soon as he had left his token 
on the Carless gallows-trees, repaired to Jeremy Dodd's, 
and found the old fellow deep in his wonted study of 
the bog. 

" We attack the Valley to-morrow," he said, as Jeremy 
rose to his feet. 

"Ay, so my pictures have told me these three days 
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back," said the wizard, without surprise in his voice or 
question in his face. 

" Will the morrow be fair, Jeremy ? " 

" Fair as a summer's day, with wind to harry the 
flames, and sun to brittle the heather stalks. Come in- 
doors, lad, and make sure that old Jeremy, for all his 
dried-up body, can still help stronger men to fight." 

Kit noted, as he went in at the low doorway, that the 
kitchen looked half its usual size. A second glance, with 
the help of a lighted rush-candle, showed him bundle upon 
bundle of ling fagots, piled high to the roof along the op- 
posite wall. Jeremy, taking the candle in his hand, 
opened the door of his second room and pointed to a 
dozen tiny barrels of pitch which stood on the floor. 

" Had not my pictures told me aught," he said, " these 
had not been ready for you. Lad, lad, hast done a bonnie 
piece of work since thou camest back to Withens ! There 
is laughter over the moor, and laughter in Jeremy's heart, 
for that which is done, and that which shall follow. See, 
now, have not a care about the bog-bridge, or the firing of 
the heather. Jeremy Dodd is daft-witted, say the Lonely 
Folk, and so he is free as a natural to walk the moors by 
day or night. Get thee away, and leave me to use the rest 
of the darkness well. When to-morrow's moon lies prone 
on Ludworth Rise ye will meet at Tinker's Pool, and I 
shall watch for you near the head of the Valley, with a 
lad to set the heather on the far side alight; and, when 
ye see the moor face red, ye will know that the day of 
Armageddon has dawned." 

One other task remained to the Master after he had 
bidden Jeremy farewell. Leaving the House of Withens 
below him, he crossed to the peatland where, on a long-ago 
August night, he had buried his kinsman's body out of 
sight of the Carlesses who had slain him. The peat lay 
smooth and brown above the grave; the guardian head- 
stone, blackened already by the weather, still marked the 
resting-place of an old sorrow. All the stress of the past 
months, all their vividness of action and of thought, 
passed through Kit's brain as he stood at the graveside. 
26 
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He remembered many a long-forgotten trifle — ^recalled 
how Jeremy Dodd had spoken darkly to him, saying, 
" They who rob the gallows shall give again two- fold " — 
thought of his late journeying to Marshcotes Fair, and of 
the burden which he had brought back therefrom. A 
measureless gaiety took possession of him; he had proved 
his own sword-arm, he had proved the deep truth of Jere- 
my's prophecies — and to-morrow the rowan bough should 
wave in token of a mighty victory. 

^ Lad, sleep sound," he said to the quiet dead. " The 
old stain shall be wiped out " 

The Master stopped, for a sob had caught him mid- 
way in the throat; there was one stain that no thrust of 
sword could cleanse, and Jessie was worse than lost to 
him. He turned and made for home; and the wind 
whimpered across the moor, like a friend whose sympathy 
is stilled. 

But the Master slept well, for he had earned his slum- 
ber; and he awoke at seven of the next morning with 
the old indomitable gaiety upon him, and the old lust to 
kill singing like a storm-wind at his heart. Very busy he 
was throughout the day — the day which was passed in 
gloom and dismay by the Lonely Folk. There was no 
farm-house well wide of the Carless Valley which he did 
not visit, to press men and arms into his service. He 
contrived to send word, or to take it, to the Ratcliffes, the 
Sunderlands, the Eicrofts who dwelt at Gorsthwaite Hall, 
but he kept aloof altogether from such of the gentry as 
were mindful of old feud hatreds. Better no help at all 
from them than a grudging consent, which would carry 
with it a jealousy of leadership; for of dual leadership, 
with rivalry and distrust between, Christopher Ricroft 
had seen enough and to spare in Scotland. Another thing 
also they had taught him in Scotland — ^that for fury of as- 
sault there is scarce any better weapon than a scythe- 
blade fixed straight on a heavy pole. It was the rougher 
folk, and not the gentry, on whom he relied for the carry- 
ing through of this night's work, and, if they won, as win 
they must, it would be by heavy rushing tactics, by weight 
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of ponderous weapons, crashing down through all niceties 
of fence and sword-play. He had asked the men to bring 
tools with them; but, as he moved about the business of 
the day, it grew more and more clear to him that he him- 
self could furnish them with the best sort of weapon. 
Every farmstead had a dozen or more of the long, thick 
poles which are used for the carrying of hay-loads to the 
lofts; these, sawn through the middle and fitted with a 
scythe blade wrapped tight to the one end, furnished a 
weapon every whit as deadly as the two-handled swords of 
old. There were billhooks, too, for hand-to-hand work, 
and long-hefted axes for such striplings as might find the 
scythes over heavy in the handling. 

It was nearing mid-day when Kit fell in with Squire 
Thome and told him what he was doing. He listened 
patiently, when the Squire chided him for too great hasti- 
ness; then answered, with a laugh, that there was no re- 
treating now, nor possibility of crying " Wait, wait ! " 
And then Squire Thorne, seeing that naught else would 
serve, went heart and soul into the enterprise — stirring up 
such of the farm-folk as Kit could not visit — Whelping to 
fashion weapons — doing thrice the work which one might 
have expected of a younger man. 

All day the Master of Withens moved to and fro about 
the farms ; and his heart was blithe, to the verge of song ; 
and he would not remember Jessie, because the thought of 
her took something from his gaiety. And all day a fair 
wind blew across the heather, above the pitch-barrels which 
Jeremy Dodd had scattered here and there under cover 
of the past night's darkness. The sun shone with a will 
over heath and bents ; so fain, indeed, he was of his shin- 
ing, that he seemed, to many an anxious moor-man, to 
set more tardily than was his wont in mid-spring season ; 
yet at last he dropped behind the sky-line — ^and, after him, 
the crimson glory of the clouds grew dun and wan — ^and it 
was night over all the quiet land. The moon was fast 
nearing the top of Ludworth Eise; and it would have 
seemed strange to the Carlesses, had they been abroad, to 
see how many folk were crossing from every point of the 
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moor in the direction of the hollow which lay between 
Ludworth and Marshcotes village. 

Before the moon had touched the sky-line, Squire 
Thome and the Master of Withens walked dgwn to the 
trysting-place, and found already assembled there a 
round dozen of farm servants, who had brought from the 
outlying farms the weapons which Kit had been so busy 
in fashioning throughout the day. The rest followed, in 
bands of four, or five, or six, until there were fifty-and-two 
ready to go whither Christopher Ricroft bade them. The 
panic of last night was altogether gone; they liked the 
feel of their new tools, and they trusted the luck of the 
rowan-branch, as they had not trusted it until they had 
seen its wearer meet two Carlesses in open fight. 

It was an eerie spot, Tinker's Pool. Many a dark tale, 
night hidden, had been entrusted to its stagnant waters; 
and the thorns that grew at its brink had an evil look, as 
if they had seen only the dark side of the world. But 
little the waiting men thought of the Pool, or of its 
stories. 

Big Shackleton was to the fore, with laughter and 
noisy jest. Ike o' Bodkin Top remembered so little of his 
hurt at the Silent Inn, six months ago, that he was eager 
to court a second knock-down blow. Peter Marsh was 
grumbling soberly, as he fastened his scythe-blade afresh 
on the pole, in token that " th' young maister could niver 
do farming matters reet." 

" Now, sir, we're itching to mak a start, an' th' mooin 
ligs fair atop o' Ludworth Rise," cried Big Shackleton, 
with such a power of voice as set Kit wondering if they 
could hear him at the Lonely Valley, three miles away. 

" Bide a while yet," said the Master ; " there are some 
folk who can never be in time, save for their own funerals, 
and we want all the men we can muster." 

Whereat they roared, and smacked their thighs de- 
lightedly ; for it was good to mark the steady cheerfulness 
that underlay Kit's every word and action. In the middle 
of their laughter, five laggards came to the tryst; and 
these were greeted with banter and j*est, so merry that 
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they thought the Master of Withens must have witched 
their giddy neighbours out of their senses. 

" Now, lads ! " cried Kit. " Are ye ready to mow the 
biggest crop that ever the moorside reared ? " 

" Ay, sir, ay ! " came in ready chorus. 

" Are ye ready ? " echoed bluff Squire Thorne, turning 
to the half of the company which had been apportioned to 
his share. 

" An' waiting," roared Big Shackleton. 

" Then 'tis up and away. And remember that Withens 
is a name wherewith to work miracles," said Christopher 
Ricroft, touching the rowan-branch in his hat. 

They set off across the heather, their noisiness hushed 
now that there was need of caution; and scarce they 
seemed to be faring to settle the issue of life or death, so 
jauntily they set one honest foot before the other. Yet 
very careful they were to keep along the hollows, save 
where they were met by a spur of moor which could no 
way be circumvented. 

Jeremy Dodd, lying in the heather at fivescore yards 
from the Lonely Valley, could just see them outlined 
against the sky as they topped the last ridge, though a 
man would have been hard put to it to make aught at all 
of the dim figures, had he not been watching, like Jeremy 
himself, for a band already expected. Stealthily, from 
point to point of the starlit moor, the figures crept nearer 
to Jeremy, until the Master of Withens all but trode on 
him in passing. 

"Are all ready?" whispered Jeremy, lifting himself 
from the heather and fingering his flint and steel. 

" All ready," answered Kit, as he bade his men lie down 
in a shallow dingle and wait for the signal to attack. 
Up above them, as they lay there, they could see one of 
the Lonely Folk pace to and fro on sentry-duty at the 
brink of the Valley — could see him stop at intervals, and 
stretch his great arms wide, in weariness, toward the stars. 

" The bog is bridged for you. Squire," went on Jeremy. 
" The fagots hug the right hand of the Valley, and bend 
round until they gain the hard ground within." 
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A long curve they took, Squire Thome and his hand, 
for they had to go down and down the moor until they 
could find a dingle, running cross-wise, deep enough to 
hide them. But at last he stood with one foot on the 
swaying bridge of ling, and turned him about, and bade 
his friends remember what debts the Carlesses owed the 
moorside. Then he gave a long whistle, something be- 
tween a peewit's cry and the call of a snipe, and Jeremy 
Dodd struck a shower of eager sparks from his flint. 
There was an answering flash of light from the far side 
of the Valley, as the trusty lad, of Jeremy's choosing, set 
fire to the first of his half-dozen pitch-barrels. One by 
one the spots of flame shot out from Jeremy's side of the 
Lonely Valley, and one by one the spots came out in an- 
swer from across. The soft wind fanned the first flicker 
into a blaze, and the blaze into a roaring, not-to-be-resisted 
fury. The sky, pale blue before and starlit, grew black 
as the bog itself. The lithe softness of the burning pitch 
swelled to a crackling hiss, as the heather-stalks resisted 
its onslaught; the hiss waxed louder and more loud; a 
steady roar ensued. The Carless who kept watch above, 
not knowing if the fire afforded sufficient cause to bring 
his fellows out of the house, moved on to the gateway, 
there to seek the opinion of his brother sentries. 

The restless moor folk began to stir among the heather, 
as they saw him approach their hiding place; but Kit re- 
strained them. 

" One moment, lads," he whispered. " We must let 
the heather get fair alight, lest we fight them in blank 
darkness." 

Again they dropped to silence, hid by their friendly 
dingle. Above them they could see the sentry move on 
and on at the Valley edge, until he gained the rock-pass 
and disappeared among the shadows. A long pause fol- 
lowed. The Master of Withens was itching, like his fol- 
lowers, to be in the thick of it forthwith; yet too much 
depended on the right conduct of their first onset, and 
they must not give the sentry a chance of crying Ko-ree a 
second before they wanted the Lonely Folk to come tum- 
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bling out of bed. ' A good three hundred yards from 
either edge of the Valley were the two lines of flame; 
yet the red of them crept to the very brink now, and 
dropped into the underlying blackness, lighting up the 
long rock-pass, at the mouth of which Kit could see the 
three Carless sentries dimly outlined. 

A voice stole down the wind, through the roar of tor- 
tured heather boughs. "What the devil is all this?" 
asked the Carless who had lately left the Valley brink. 

" The fire ? " returned one of the two gateway sentries. 
" Nay, some country bumpkin must have come home from 
market too full of liquor, and set the moor alight." 

" As Black Carless once set fire to a beacon," laughed 
the third. 

"Gad, yes I And how they skipped about in Marsh- 
cotes " 

" Ay, my lad — an' how ye'U skip, an' all, afore this sec- 
ond fire has done wi' crackling," growled Big Shackleton. 

"Hist! Ready all — on to them, and strike to Jeilin' 
whispered the Master of Withens. 

The Carlesses stopped in the midst of their laughter, 
as they saw a press of dark figures start up from the heath- 
er not a score yards in front of them. 

"Withens — Withens!'' roared Christopher Ricroft, 
and the sentries gave back a pace as they heard the dread 
word, and marked the waving rowan-leaves against the 
ruddy sky. 

^^ Ko-ree-JcO'ho — " began the first of them who found 
voice; but he got no further, for the Master of Withens* 
had split his skull into two clean halves. 

"Ko-ree,'' the others took up the cry, until Big 
Shackleton stretched the pair of them with two quick 
blows from his scythe. 

Those who followed trode the sentries into shapeless 
clay, as they raced behind their leader to the yell of 
Withens. As they racketed down the Valley, they could 
hear the note of a fiddle; but they had no time to look 
above them, where Jeremy Dodd stood poised at the edge 
of the cliff, driving his bow across the strings. 
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Adrian Carless, deep in his anxious plans, heard the 
Ko-ree cry ring sharply down the Valley, and nished to 
the door, sword in hand, thinking that Black Carless's plot 
had been set on foot earlier than it promised. But 
Withens followed the Carless shout, and he knew that 
Christopher Ricroft had come to settle his difficulties for 
him, in one way or the other. 

" Ay, and 'tis better so. We can all fight on the one 
side now," he muttered, as he went out prepared to take 
good cheer of the fray. 

At the first shout from the Valley head. Squire Thome 
and his men ran round the bending heather-bridge, with 
an answering, lusty roar of Withens; and up they rushed, 
fast as their friends came down to meet them. Louder 
and louder grew the throb of the fire, redder the glare, 
fiercer the screech and wail of old Jeremy's fiddle, as the 
Carlesses came tumbling out to learn the cause of tumult. 
A score and three came out at the first call; and, while 
they moved up toward the stables, buckling on their belts 
as they ran, two rushing floods of men drove on to them 
from front and rear — drove through them, and back again 
— and left but ten of them alive to tell how swift and 
merciless had been the onslaught. Adrian Carless, with 
David fighting close at his right hand, was pushed to one 
side by the crowd; but, before the moor folk could turn 
to cut them down, a fresh company of Carlesses rushed in 
to pluck their leader out of danger. 

And then the great fight began. Aloft, old Jeremy 
stood with the sheets of flame behind him, before him, to 
right and to left of him. He fiddled the Psalm of Ven- 
geance, and the strings were wild to his touch ; and never 
a jot he cared that the heat was twisting each note out 
of tune. The Lonely Folk poured out pell-mell — their 
weapons ready, now that the Valley was ringing with the 
dread cry of Withens — and the moor-men, plying their 
earnest scythes, cursed them as they came. 

" For the honour of the clan ! " roared Adrian Car- 
less, thrusting and hacking. 

" For our women's honour ! " cried the Master of 
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Withens, as he spied Black Carless through the throng 
and began to cut a sword-path to him. 

Sword clanged against axe, and mattock on sword. 
Men fell with a laugh on their lips, and a last sweep of 
the blade for luck in the world to come. And none knew 
yet what the issue would be. First there was a wild in- 
rush of Ling Crag men, and a dropping of Carlesses before 
the terrible scythe-blades ; then the Lonely Folk closed in, 
and the scythes were over-long for such close quarters, 
and Big Shackleton and his comrades were glad of the 
bill-hooks stuck in their belts. 

The women, meanwhile, had not been idle. Startled 
at first, they had watched the fight from doorways and 
from windows. Then they had grown sick and faint, by 
reason of the gathering heat and the sight of falling men. 
And after that they had run wild, and snatched up any 
weapon that lay to their hands, and joined in the bloody 
fray. Some, who had secured pistols, fired from the win- 
dows, and hit as many of one side as of the other; the 
rest, running into the roadway, mingled with the Car- 
lesses, just as the melee had opened out and each side was 
preparing for a fresh onslaught. 

The Carlesses cared naught about the women in such 
a desperate case as this; but the moor folk held back, 
loth to give battle to such weaker vessels, and the Lonely 
People pressed forward fiercely, trampling the women 
underfoot, or carrying them out in the rush. Step by step 
the moor-men gave back toward the bog ; step by step their 
foes pressed forward. In vain the Master strove to stop 
the rout, in vain Squire Thome roared to his men to 
pluck up heart. Step by step they went down, and step 
by step the exultant Carlesses pursued. If the Master 
of Withens was stubborn, having a vengeance to gain, 
the Lonely Folk were stubborn likewise, having an hon- 
our to lose. And the Carlesses were very quick with their 
lighter weapons. 

Old Jeremy danced in the heather-glow, and watched, 
and fiddled the one great tune of his life. Yet, as he 
watched, he saw that the day was going hard against his 
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folk; and he marked that the cry of Withens was drowned 
altogether in the lustier yell of Ko'ree-ho'ho-ree. He had 
assurance of victory, had Jeremy Dodd, and his prophe- 
cies never lied; yet they needed a rallying call, these 
friends of his, if they were to keep clear of the bog. 

" The branch of the rowan-tree ! The rowan ! " he 
cried, so high and shrill that his voice pierced through the 
clamour, and reached many a desperate man among the 
crowd. 

The life came back to Kit's tired arm, and to his body 
such a storm of strength as carried his neighbours with 
him. The Carlesses were out of breath with their wild 
onset, and the moor folk found space in which to rally. 

" Withens ! The rowan, the rowan ! " roared the 
Master. 

And now it was the Carlesses who gave back. Big 
Shackleton's laugh was heard, and the scythes swept down 
with new-found fury. The heather-flames were drawing 
very near now to either edge of the Valley, and the sweaty 
heat, of fight and fire, made each man's face shine glisten- 
ing as a rowan-bough in winter-rain. From above, a 
black snow fluttered never-ceasingly, as the wind carried 
the charred flakes of heather over the brink. 

" Through them I " cried the Master of Withens. And, 
" Through them ! " shouted Squire Thome. 

Through them they were, for they had cut their own 
road between the ranks. And Jeremy's fiddle went mad 
for joy. 

The Master turned, and the rest with him. " One last 
rush, lads — and into the bog with them this time." 

Axe and scythe, sword and round-tipped bill-hook, 
played the devil's measure with the scattering press of 
the Lonely Folk. N'eedlessly had Kit bidden his friends 
strike to kill, for to aim true at a man with such tools 
as these, was to rive him so that the odds were long against 
his needing aught save a shroud in this world. Down and 
down the Valley they went, the invincible Lonely Folk, 
with Big Shackle ton and his fellows laughing at their 
heels. 
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"Begow, but it's warm wark, this," growled Peter 
Marsh. 

"But it's cool ligging i' th' bog," answered Big 
Shackleton, noisily. 

Jessie Thome, standing at the window of old Adrian's 
house, was following the wave of the rowan-branch, and 
telling herself that good luck went with the Blessed Tree. 
And she had no time to pity the dead as yet ; for when did 
a woman, watching her lover fight, find any drop of pity 
to waste on other men? 

Down, and further down toward the bourne, went the 
Lonely Folk. Very curious was the face of the bog, with 
the light spattered over it — ^the shudder of soulless black 
wrestling with living flame ; even old Jeremy was hard set 
to tell, seeing it roll, and quake, and shiver, whether it 
were sorry or glad of the meal that waited it. 

Step by step, old Jeremy followed the retreat of the 
Carlesses. He knew not if his fingers rattled the bow 
across the fiddle-strings — but he knew that the fiddle 
rioted, as he was rioting, in the carnage and the stress. 
And then — his fiddle was silenced once for all. A woman, 
with her back to a house-wall below, had caught sight 
of the figure on the brink of the Valley, and had fired a 
pistol with random aim; and the bullet had splintered the 
fiddle's belly, leaving it dead, with its last note crying like 
a swan-song through the fiery waste. 

Jeremy Dodd looked at his fiddle, and his face grew 
grave and quiet on the sudden. "I am called," he said 
softly, just as the first of the down-sweeping band was 
driven into the bog. 

There was no mercy, nor thought of it. One by one, 
the Lonely People splashed into the ooze which had played 
the sentry to them these seventy years ; those who resisted 
were cut down, those who gave up the struggle had but the 
bog for sanctuary. All through the fight, the Master had 
striven to get at Black Carless ; but now he sought in vain 
for him among the throng. Jessie Thome, watching the 
last wild rush of her own folk, turned her eyes for a mo- 
ment from the Master of Withens to old Adrian Carless, 
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fl^htin^ nndaunted in the very thick of his flying men and 
striving to rally them at the eleventh hour. But naught 
would avaiL Too long had the moor folk held captive the 
deep waters of their hate; too sudden and too terrible had 
been the opening of the flood-gates; and now it was idle 
for twice the number of the Lonely Folk to offer resist- 
ance or appeaL 

" Thank God I *' murmured Jessie, and in the next 
breath softened to think that so many lusty -men should 
feed the bog while yet they had good life in them. 

As she watched, she saw old Adrian, and the youngster 
who fought at his right hand, driven sideways from the 
press against the cliff-face — saw that the moor folk passed 
on unheeding — saw that just these two were left in the 
rear of battle. Pity stirred anew at her heart, and sense 
of gratitude importuned her to do some little thing to save 
this grey old chieftain, who had been kind to her when 
kindness was a boon unspeakable. She ran from the 
house, dreading lest her friends should return from the 
bog-side before she could step in front of Adrian and 
plead for his life with all her woman's force of argument. 

** Go back, lass; this is no place for you," cried Adrian, 
as she came close to him and turned her eyes from the 
gaping wound which showed in his left side. 

" You have done so much for me," she panted. " You 
are wounded — ^you can do no more — let me plead for you 
with these old friends of mine." 

" Nay," said Adrian stubbornly, though his voice was 
failing. " I never but once asked quarter of any man, or 
suffered friend or foe to ask it for me. David, lad, put the 
sword in my hand again — ^I dropped it — damnation, I can- 
not see, so full my eyes are of — ^mist — ^and the roar of the 
flames is deafening — and " 

" Look to him," said Jessie curtly, as the old man fell. 
^ I will save you both, if wit can do it." 

But the moor folk were returning; laughter — ^raucous, 
deep-bellied laughter — ^was in their throats, and in their 
eyes a hunger and a flame. Wit could avail little with 
men who saw that two more lives were to be had; and 
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Jessie, standing in front of old Adrian, was like to have 
been torn in pieces among her own friends, had not the 
Master of Withens, with Big Shackleton and Peter Marsh 
and bluff old Faweather to back him, shouldered his way 
through the throng and swept a clear space with his sword 
blade. 

" These have never done you harm, friends," he roared. 
" There may be others left, hiding within the houses. 
Search them, and then come back. What, sulky ? By the 
Lord, ye shall do my bidding I " 

For a moment the issue hung in the balance, and then 
they bent before Kit's height and girth, his roaring voice ; 
and his canny hint that worse than old Adrian might 
be skulking in the Valley decided them. 

Further and further up the Valley rang the retreating 
cry of Withens, " Quick ! " panted Jessie. " We must 
carry him out of harm's way, before they return. Where 
can we hide him. Kit ? " 

Kit paused a moment. He had not seen Jessie Thome 
for many strenuous months, and the sight of her, after the 
moil of battle, set his pulses beating beyond control. But 
then he remembered what had come between them since 
last they met; and in his agony he blamed her for the 
shame which others had brought on her, as a man's way is ; 
and his :^ace went hard as he lifted Adrian Carless in his 
arms, with no word spoken, and carried him toward the 
bog-bridge. 

"Follow," he said curtly to David; "you are on pa- 
role." 

"I have no choice," muttered David bitterly; "but I 
would that Captain Adrian had died fighting, with me be- 
side him." 

Jessie, catching the spirit of Kit's mood, held down 
her head, and flushed, and followed h|m in silence. 
Stranger even than the speed and twisting fortunes of a 
battle seemed the heart of a man, thought Jessie; for Kit 
had no joy, no joy at all, in seeing her ! 

As the Master set foot on the bridge — ^which bent like a 
reed under the double weight — there came the din of fire- 
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arms from the road, and a great roar from the moor folk, 
and a second crackling voUey. The Master of Withens 
turned and saw that the windows of one of the houses 
were belching forth an almost continuous stream of flame 
— saw that his folk were dropping fast. So bitter a cloud 
of smoke met him as he ran across the bridge, that yer- 
force he retraced his steps and laid his burden down by 
the bog-side. 

^ Ye must take your chance, ye three," he said gru£9^y ; 
" the fire is licking the very edge of the Valley. Wait here 
until we have silenced yon chattering guns." 

**Hast done enough — ^Kit, thou hast done enough," 
pleaded Jessie. 

But he shook off her arm roughly. " Guard her well, 
as honour bids you," he said to David, and raced up the 
Valley. 

Now, the fate of Adrian Carless and his grandson — 
to be pushed against the wall and left behind in the rout — 
had fallen to many a stout man of the clan. And when 
the main body had been driven into the bog, there yet re- 
mained a dozen or so, unhurt and ripe for any desperate, 
quick-planned enterprise. Black Carless was among these, 
and he it was who led his fellows into old Adrian's house, 
at the rear of which all their powder and bullets were 
stored. 

Bolts and bars there were none to the door, so they 
gathered the bodies which strewed the Valley, as many as 
were needful, carried them inside, and piled them up three 
deep against the stout oak of the door; behind these they 
placed every rude table, mattress, and moveable thing with- 
in the house, and by this means effectually blocked the 
passage against assault. Such of the women-folk as had 
not been trodden down in the fight came with them, after 
gathering all the fire-arms on which they could lay hands. 

" The day is not lost yet, lads," cried Black Carless, 
taking his post at the narrow right-hand casement. " Up- 
stairs, one part of you, and pepper them from the win- 
dows; four of us can fire from below, eight from above. 
Here, ye cursed wenches, are ye ready to hand the loaded 
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muskets as quick as we can fire them ? Gad, but I like to 
see that heap of bullets! We can keep the house for a 
year against these devils." 

" This pesty heat — ^will it not fire the powder ? " asked 
one, as he dashed the sweat-stream from his forehead. 

"I had forgotten! Curse them, who prompted that 
trick of lighting the heather ? See ye, the powder must be 
kept where it is — in the rock-cellar; no fire can touch it 
there. Wenches, stand in a line from here to the cellar — 
another line up the stair — and pass on the powder, scoop- 
ful by scoopful as 'tis needed. Hark, they are returning! 
Wait till they come fair opposite the window, and then — 
make the bullets sing ! " 

Black Carless showed better than his wont, now that 
there was need for all his ready wit and readier courage. 

The moor folk straggled up the Valley meanwhile, 
thinking that the battle was over, and minded, in pur- 
suance of Kit's orders, to search the dwellings for such 
stray fugitives as might have escaped the bog. They split 
up into three smaller bands, and ransacked each house as 
they came to it, without finding more than a dagger or 
two, three pistols, and a few gold coins. 

" Nay, there's nowt to be getten, I'm thinking," growled 
Peter Marsh, as he entered the house next to the one in 
which the Carlesses were quietly waiting. 

" Well, th' bog hes getten enow, ony way ; an' a Carless 
smothered is a Carless out o' harm's way," answered Big 
Shackleton. "What think'st 'a o' Maister Ricroft now? 
Tha wert alius thrang to belittle th' lad, Peter; but 'tis 
noan for ye to say 'at he hesn't fought tidily this neet." 

" Fight? Oh, ay, he'll fight. But I reckon nowt on't, 
not I," said Peter, as he turned over a heap of women's 
things with a nonchalant scorn, and kicked thdhi into a 
corner of the bedroom. " Set him to wark honest, an' 
tha'U see. Big Shackleton, what sort of a lad he ia to frame 
at tilling land. — Good sakes, we thowt it a rich valley, 
an' proper; an' here we leet on sich fly-by-sky things as 
this 'un," he broke off, holding up a pretty waist-riband 
gingerly between his knotted thumb and forefinger. 
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" There's wenches iveryweer," put in Big Shackleton, 
in an aggrieved voice. " Nay, Peter, lad, 'tis a rum mak 
of a world, as I alius did say. Why " 

From close beside him, as it seemed, there came the 
din of firing. Little jets of smoke, forced their way 
through the thick dividing-wall. A roar of anguish and 
fury came from the roadway without. 

" Begow, there's sunamat wick left behind at, after all,'* 
said Peter Marsh. 

/ Peter and Big Shackleton, alone of the moor folk, 
had kept their heads to-night. They had slaughtered, and 
parried return blows, and swept forward with their exult- 
ing kin ; yet all had been a matter of quiet satisfaction, a 
pleasant business well carried through, and the lust for 
more blood, and more after that, was a sober wish with 
them, rather than a maniac frenzy. They went down to- 
gether, and out into the road. In front of the neighbour- 
ing house they saw a great crowd of their people, raving 
and cursing as they tried to force the door; a sluice of 
flame came from upstairs and down. The windows, nar- 
row enough to give protection to those within, had width 
sufficient to allow the fire to be directed on the doorway, 
as well as on the space, cleared now save of dead and 
wounded, directly fronting the windows. 

" Here's a kittle basket of eggs," muttered Peter Marsh, 
as he looked toward Big Shackleton in search of guidance. 

" Nay, I can see nowt for 't but to car quiet where we 
are," answered the other. " They mun be made o' powder 
an' lead, them chaps in theer, for they niver stop." 

As they halted on the threshold of the door, not know- 
ing whether they ought to cross the open and join the 
crowd of their fellows, for sheer love of being butchered, 
they saTV*a big fellow come running up the Valley. 

" Eh, but there's Maister Ricrof t ! " cried Big Shackle- 
ton. " Now we'll be seeing summat, Peter." 

"He's gooid enow at wastrel wark," growled Peter, 
but went none the less eagerly to meet the Master of 
Withens. 

For just ten seconds Kit stayed to reconnoitre. He 
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saw that the windows were too narrow to allow a man's 
body to pass through, and that the door resisted all at- 
tacks. 

"Peter Marsh," he said hurriedly, "didst find any 
peat-stacks in thy search? " 

" Ay, reet at th' bottom, i' th' sheds. But what mak o' 
use is peats agen yon hawk-winged bullets ? " 

"Use enough, if ye keep close to my heels," snapped 
the Master, as he waited until there came a lull in the 
firing, then ran for his life across the open space in front 
of the windows. 

One bullet scraped his neck, and another sang shrilly 
through the rowan-bough which had guarded him through- 
out the fight; but he reached his own folk without fur- 
ther mischance, Peter and Big Shackleton following close 
behind him. 

The Ling Crag men were still striving to batter down 
the house-door, despite the rain of bullets. They glanced 
round for a second as the Master swept past, and he beck- 
oned them to withdraw. 

" Come away, come away, ye want-wits I " he cried. 
" I have better work for you than standing there to be bul- 
let-riddled." 

There was no man like to disobey an order of the 
Master's now, and with one accord they moved away from 
the door. 'No sooner were they out of range than a voice 
came from behind the lower window, a mocking voice 
which Kit knew well. 

"Is that you, Mr. Kicroft of Withens?" called Black 
Carless. " Come and drink good warm lead with me ; for 
I took your cousin. Mistress Thorne, and I taught her 
how merrily our life runs here in the Valley. Come, sir, 
be not churlish ! Come and drink with me." 

" That will I, sir — a hot drink and a strong," retorted 
the Master, with a gay laugh. All through the fight he 
had sought Black Carless, and now, when he most de- 
spaired of meeting him, his chance had come. He turned 
to Squire Thome, whom he had found unwounded among 
the press. " Wait here. Squire, out of eyeshot of the win- 
27 
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dows," he whispered in his ear. " I need but a half-dozen 
men, and will leave the rest with you." 

"What has thou in mind. Kit?" asked the Squire, 
wiping the sweat from his face. 

But the Master did not hear him. " Search the houses 
till ye find a rope and ladder," he said, turning to Big 
Shackleton and Peter Marsh ; " and thou — and thou — 
and thou " — pointing to each of six strapping fellows — 
" follow me up the Valley." 

'No sooner had Big Shackleton and his comrade re- 
turned with the rope and ladder than Kit led the way 
through the rock-pass; doubling when they gained the 
moor, he and his men moved swiftly along the brink of the 
Valley, which was bare of heather for the width of a few 
yards. The fire tried to catch them as they passed, but 
they pressed on until they stood above the roof of the 
peat-shed. One by one they were lowered down the rope 
by their fellows — ^Kit Ricroft first — ^until only one man 
was left on the brink ; and he, reluctantly obeying orders, 
went back to join Squire Thome's company. From the 
low roof to the ground was no hard matter with the lad- 
der to help, and soon Big Shackleton was throwing peat- 
sods up as fast as they could catch them. • 

"^ow, up with you, Shackleton, and look to thy 
weapons I " cried the Master. " I promise thee thy own 
sort of frolic after we have given these gentry a taste of 
peat-smoke. And remember. Ling Crag men, that any 
who robs me of Black Carless shall taste cold steel ! " 

"Would we rob ye of a well-earned crop o' oats, sir, 
supposing ye could rear sich ? " growled Peter Marsh. 
" Nay, nay ; this hate o' yours war honestly come by, an' 
by the Red Heart we will leave ye to it. Only, Maister," 
he added, a trifle wistfully, "play no nice cantrips wi' 
him; head, or legs, or belly, strike when ye get a chance, 
without ony gentle axe-yer-leaves." 

Kit laughed aloud at his servant's earnestness. " Art 
a droll good fellow, Peter," said he ; " but I promise thee 
Black Carless shall ask no second stroke from me. "Now, 
lads, over the roof and on to them to the tune of WithensJ^ 
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Now all this had passed right over the heads of the be- 
sieged Carlesses; but they had no suspicions, save that 
the sudden quietness of the moor folk was just a clumsy 
trick to tempt them out of shelter. 

" We can last a while," laughed Black Carless ; " they 
will grow weary presently, and try the door again, and 
we shall find fresh sport for the asking. Gad, though, the 
fools all but took the Valley." 

" They shall pay for it," said a lad, who watched at 
the right-hand window for the first chance of a shot. 

The heather burned more fiercely, the flimsy fire-flakes 
dropped thicker than ever into the Lonely Valley. No 
sound was heard, save the crackling of the flames, and 
the rude laughter as one or other of the twelve Carlesses 
made shift to jest by way of passing time. Little by little 
impatience merged into distrust ; the silence of the besieg- 
ers was longer in seeming than in fact, and it struck Black 
Carless on the sudden that there might be some deeper 
plan on foot than he had guessed. Yesterday he would 
not have credited such mean antagonists with wit enough 
to frame a plan ; but a rude lesson had been taught him. 

"I wish to the devil they would move," he muttered 
testily. As if in answer to his wish, there came a muffled 
sound of feet from straight above them — and after that a 
dull, scraping noise — and then a shower of live peats came 
down the chimney, quickening the fire which had been 
smouldering on the wide hearthplace. A minute passed; 
the smoke ceased to curl upward, and drifted in a wide, 
brackish stream across the room. The scraping noise still 
went on above, then stopped ; there was a yell of Withens 
from the upper room, and an answering cry of Ko-ree, 
and the loud complaint of stricken steel. And Black Car- 
less, as he led his men up the stair, knew that they had 
been outwitted, that now it could be a question only of 
paying dearly for their lives. 

Kit and his friends, walking from roof to level roof, 
had reached old Adrian's house. Their first thought was 
to smoke out the Carlesses; eager hands rattled the peats 
down the chimney, while Big Shackleton rived out a great 
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slab oi roofing stone and set it on the top. The men in 
the upper chamber — ^a long, low room, used for the storing 
of arms — ^not caring to venture near the gaping roof -hole, 
retreated toward the door, half minded to join their fel- 
lows below stairs, half disposed to wait and pick off the 
moor folk as they scrambled through. As they halted be- 
tween the two courses, another roof -stone was riven from 
its place, and then another. Kit could not wait until 
these gentry had been stunned with smoke; and his men 
were one with him in the keen thirst for hand-to-hand en- 
counter. Down they sprang to the floor; on to them 
leaped the Carlesses. The smoke came drifting up the 
stair, and, after it, choking and coughing, stumbled Black 
Carless, with those who had held the lower room. 

" Carless, Carless I " cried the one side, and " With- 
ens I " yelled the other, while the Master struggled and 
hacked among the crowd, striving to break a way to his 
enemy. Seven were with Kit, against ten of the Lonely 
Folk, for two Carlesses had been killed at the first on- 
slaught. Thicker and thicker grew the smoke, seeking an 
outlet up the stair, and still the Master could not get near 
his foe. Three men went down before him, and his path 
to Black Carless seemed clear at last, when Big Shackle- 
ton stepped between and shifted once again the positions 
of the combatants. A murky haze lay between each 
couple as they thrust and hewed; every moment lessened 
the chance of driving a blow straight home to the mark, 
for the smart of straining eyeballs waxed keener with 
every inrush of the reek. Something like a prayer leaped 
to Kit's mouth, a prayer that some over-watching Provi- 
dence would bring Black Carless blade to blade with 
him. 

Little by little, as they turned and twisted round the 
room, in and out amongst the growing number of the 
slain, the smoke lessened; the peats on the hearthplace 
were being killed through lack of draught, and the smoke 
above crept in sinuous, grey-red lines through the gaping 
roof. 

" Now to win to him I " muttered Kit, as his eyes 
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grew clear to see that Black Carless, still unhurt, was 
fighting merrily at the far end of the room. 

After a desperate leap, to avoid the crash of a down- 
coming hatchet, Black Carless ran forward, and thrust his 
sword clean through the middle of his opponent's hreast, 
and wrenched the blade^clear just in time to find long Kit 
Ricrof t face to face with him at last. 

" Sword-play now ? " he cried, more cool and devilish- 
smooth of tongue than ever, as he parried Kit's first wild 
stroke. "You had better have kept to your scythe, you 
fool from Withens." 

There was none to see them. Big Shackleton and 
Peter Marsh alone were left of the moor folk, and they 
were busy with the three Carlesses who still could stand 
upright on their legs. And pity it was, for the fury and 
the grace of that last sweeping fight were worth the whole 
night's work to see. Tricksy and nimble of blade was 
Black Carless ; straightforward as its master the sword of 
Christopher Ricroft. Once through his side, and once 
through the fleshy part of his left thigh, Kit took his 
punishment. Do as he would, he could not break through 
the lad's guard. The light blade buzzed about him, and 
once again it took its toll — dangerously close to the wind- 
pipe this time. But still the Master fought by the one 
steady rule ; and, as he grew stronger with the effort, with- 
out care for loss of blood, so the other waxed fainter and 
wilder in his strokes. A moment more, and Kit had riven 
Black Carless's blade clean out of his hand — ^had pulled 
his own sword back for the thrust — ^when the last remain- 
ing Carless came blundering against him, his right leg 
half severed by a blow from Peter Marsh. The Master, 
taken full in the middle of his nice balance, fell heavily, 
striking his head against the floor. 

Black Carless gave but the one glance at Peter and Big 
Shackleton, sneered delicately in their faces as they ran 
toward him, leaped to the opening in the roof and caught 
an edge of the flagstone with both hands. Before the 
sober-witted rustics had guessed his aim, he had swung 
himself clear and was running with all his speed along the 
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house-tops. Retreat by the upper end of the Valley, where 
Squire Thome and his men were gathered, was useless; 
the cliff ran sheer to the sky at his left hand, without the 
narrowest foothold; remembering, though, that a part of 
the moor folk had crossed the bog by some means, he saw 
that his one chance lay there. Cries and shots pursued 
him, in witness that he was seen from the upper end of 
the Valley ; but he reached the peat-shed in safety. Drop- 
ping to the low roof and thence to the ground, he crossed 
the wide mouth of the Valley, found the bridge, and was 
just setting foot on it when a moan of anguish sounded 
from close at hand ; he looked, and saw old Adrian lying 
in a little dingle, with David and Mistress Thome keeping 
watch beside him. 
' "Farewell, greybeard! farewell, lamblingi Black 
Carless can neither be killed nor taken," he mocked as he 
swept by.. 

All about the fugitive was a lake of flame soon as he 
gained the open; he gasped and choked, and stumbled 
back blindly to the wet ground which he had just left. 
His eyes cleared in a while, and he saw a narrow strip of 
unfired heather, running close beside the edge of the 
Valley. 

"By the Rood, I could not die if I wished it," he 
laughed, striking up the path — the path on which Jeremy 
Dodd was standing, listening to the clamour down below 
and waiting for he knew not what. 

The Master of Withens, meanwhile, stumbled to his 
feet and leaned against the wall of Adrian's upper cham- 
ber. He was laughing — as he had laughed at CuUoden * 
when they swept clean away the first two regiments which 
met them. For he was a little stunned as yet, and he 
thought, seeing Peter Marsh and Big Shackleton standing 
solitary at the far end of the room, that he had slain Black 
Carless before he fell. 

" Begow, but he's th' wickest devil i' Ling Crag, not 
counting a whin-bush ! " cried Peter. 

Big Shackleton turned from his rueful contemplation 
of the gap through which Black Carless had escaped. 
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" Are ye hurt, sir ? " he called cheerily, as he saw the Mas- 
ter lean heavily against the wall. 

" I believe so ; how fares it with the pair of you ? " 
answered Kit, coming slowly out of his dizziness. 

" Nay, we like as we could no way be touched, seeming- 
ly. We muckied our hands an' our faces, an' that's all 
we've getten to show for th' moil," growled Peter. 

But the old fellow's face changed colour as he came 
close up to his master, and saw how badly he was wounded. 

" What 'ull Mistress Thorne say to th' bloody look on 
ye ? " he muttered, almost tenderly. 

" Mistress Thorne ! " echoed Kit, with a harsh laugh. 
" What is Mistress Thorne to me ? I had liefer have the 
body of the fool yonder who took her to the Valley." 

The two rough fellows fell back from the look in his 
eyes, as they had not given way before harder weapons. 
" Daft — ^he's driven daft ! " muttered Big Shackleton for- 
lornly. For the Master had ever been a favourite of his. 

" Where is Black Carless ? " cried Kit, coming sudden- 
ly to himself. "I thought that I thrust him through. 
Peter, where is his body ? " 

" Kunning fast — to the hell that spawned him, likely," 
answered Peter Marsh. 

And his rough guess, it may be, hit nearer to the mark 
than he thought for. For Black Carless, as he ran along 
the further brink of the Valley out of reach of the flames, 
was aware of a dwarfed, mis-shapen figure, whose six- 
fingered hand played with the strings of a broken fiddle. 

Jeremy Dodd looked down the narrow lane which lay 
between the flames and the brink. He saw a tall figure of 
a man come running at top speed toward him. He gath- 
ered his withered sinews together, and seemed to feel a 
strength of body that belonged rightly to his eager brain. 

" He took my maid," he muttered ; " and I waited, 
knowing the good day would come." Then, with a lov- 
ing glance at his fiddle, " We are called, lass, thou and I ; 
we have all but done now." 

!Nearer and nearer came the flying figure. Jeremy 
Dodd sprang forward and twined his arms and legs about 
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Black Carless. 'Not higher than his adversary's middle 
was Jeremy; yet he clung to his strong limbs like ivy to 
a wayside oak — ^thin of stem, supple-strong of pressure, 
tireless and inexorable. This way and that Black Carless 
pushed, and pulled, and stumbled, while the fire pursued 
them, licking their footsteps greedily. For a second's 
space they hung poised at the edge of the cliff, then 
dropped to the hard rock beneath; and there, still fast- 
locked together, they stiffened and chilled, chilled and stif- 
fened, beyond reach of all warmth of fire or fight. 

Mistress Thome, while aU this was in the doing, had 
watched Kit move up the Valley — ^had watched him pass 
through the bullets — ^had wondered why he halted until 
Big Shackleton had found a ladder, and Peter Marsh a 
coil of rope. She saw them split into two companies, one 
guarding the besieged Carlesses, the other going out by 
way of the pass. She watched their figures, fantastically 
black against the heather-flames, run along the opx)osite 
cliff-face, and drop down the rope, hand over hand, until 
they gained the roof of the i)eat-shed. 

" Peste I but I gave my parole over lightly," muttered 
David Carless, as he, too, saw what was on foot, and under- 
stood the meaning of it. 

"You had no choice, sir," answered Jessie, glancing 
for a half second over her shoulder. " Tell me, what do 
they mean to do ? " 

" That is easily seen — and good news it is for such as 
love us not. They mean either to fire the Captain's house, 
or to smoke them out by throwing live peats down the 
chimney. Mistress Thome, I would we were back in the 
old days, when you laughed at Jonathan and me for siUy 
boys." 

" Carless ! Carless ! " came from old Adrian, in a 
feeble voice, as he struggled with his weakness. 

Jessie and David both stepjied in front of him, that so 
he should not see what was going on further up the 
Valley. 

" The fight is over, sir," said Jessie, soothingly. 

" Over ? Have we won, girl ? have we won ? " Adrian 
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was sitting up now, with a flushed face and fever-bright 
eyes. And it was pitiful to see him clutch at his empty 
belt, and fret and fume because his fingers could not find 
the accustomed hilt. 

" No, sir. My own folk have won." 

Adrian threw back his head on the sudden, and gave 
a ghostly sort of laugh. " So the end has come — ay, I 
always warned them how it would be. Girl, bend lower! 
Cannot you see that I am going deaf and blind again ? I 
want to know — to know — ^has the Master of Withens come 
through it ? I all but slew him at the second rush." 

" He has come through it, God be thanked I " mur- 
mured Jessie, and turned to watch the scene above. 

"I am — glad I missed him — ^he was a brave lad — I 
wanted more like him, in place of — ^these frantic young- 
sters," muttered Adrian, as he closed his eyes again. 

Little by little the girl moved up the Valley, not know- 
ing what she did, and thinking all the while how like a 
comer of Hell-pit was that flat-roofed house of Captain 
Adrian's. The moor-fire had little smoke to dull its bril- 
liance, now that every stem and stalk, of tough crowberry 
and tougher heather, was fairly lit. Kit's mighty bulk, as 
he stood riving a slate from the roof, showed like a giant's 
of old against the blood-red light. Then, he had leaped 
into the house ; and there was the beast-like crying of men 
driven to bay, the beast-like howling of the fire as it 
crunched and crackled the heather between its jaws; and 
then again there was Kit's voice, with its ringing shout of 
Withens, Jessie was running now — seeing naught, hear- 
ing naught, obeying only the eager instinct to get away 
from all this bloodshed; to get away so far that none 
could come to tell her of Kit's death. She stumbled over 
a dead body, lying in front of Adrian's house, and put her 
hands out to save herself, and felt a pair of strong arms 
about her. > 

" Jessie, lass, Jessie I " cried Squire Thorne, as he ran 
his hands over her, this way and that, to make sure that 
she was really Jessie. 

" Father — is the fight over in there ? — What is the 
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noise — why will you not stop the fight, now that Kit has 
done enough ? " She clung more tightly to him, listening 
to the shouts above. 

" Naught can harm Kit," murmured the Squire, in the 
voice with which he had coaxed her when she was a little 
bairn, no more than elbow-high. " It will all be over soon, 
lass — hark ye, that was his cry I Does he sound like a dead 
or dying man ? There, now ! Leave me free a while, Jes- 
sie, and be the brave lass I have always found thee. 
Would'st not have it said, eh, that Squire Thorne failed 
to guard the door, and so let any of these fiends escape ? " 

Jessie checked her sobbing. She looked about her, and 
saw that a dozen or so of Ling Crag folk were turning 
faces of rough sympathy toward her. And her pride, 
which was blood and bone of her, made Mistress Thorne 
exceeding calm on the sudden. 

" Father," she whispered quietly, " they have done me 
no hurt here in the Valley." The Squire glanced sharply 
at her, and tried to speak; but he could do naught for a 
while save stammer and move his lips soundlessly one 
against the other, in the effort to voice his gladness. 

" My girl, my girl ! " he cried at last, caring not a 
whit that his neighbours were close at hand to mark how 
fondly he took her in his arms. 

" You had better have kept to your scythe, you fool 
from Withens! " came from the upper room, and still Jes- 
sie let no cry escape her, though she knew the voice of 
Black Carless, and guessed that he was disputing the 
mastery with Kit. 

Bitter long seemed the waiting-time. They could hear 
a muffled burr of voices from above — the treading to and 
fro of heavy feet, the thud of dropping men. Then at last 
Big Shackleton's voice was heard, " Are ye hurt, sir ? " 
And Kit's reply, " I believe so," though there was gaiety in 
his tones. Jessie, listening with wide-opened ears and 
startled eyes, marked every word of that brief talk — heard 
Shackleton ask what Mistress Thome would say to this — 
and Kit's savage, " Mistress Thorne ! What is Mistress 
Thorne to me?" 
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The Squire glanced once at his daughter as she left 
the shelter of his arms, and saw that her face was hard and 
cold. But he had no time for words, even if any such had 
come to him; for it was clear, from the impatient noise 
within, the scraping of wood against the floor-stones, that 
the passage was being cleared. 

"Look alive, lads," said the Squire quietly; "there 
may be a Carless or two come out, and it would go sorely 
against the grain to lose a single one of the breed." 

And, indeed, it might have fared ill with the first of the 
trio who showed any part of himself outside the door, had 
not Peter Marsh bethought him of the danger. For the 
moor folk were dizzy a little with the fire, the smoke, and 
the wild fighting which had gone before ; and, like as not, 
they would have aimed at the first arm or leg that offered 
them a mark. 

But Peter Marsh had his weight against the door, and 
he was chary of opening it just yet. " Squire Thome ! " 
he called. 

"Well, lad. Here I am." 

" Let's have no marlaking. Here's th' young Maister, 
an' Big Shackleton, an' myseln ; an' we're noan on us just 
keen set to be mista'en for Carlesses." 

" Have ye done for the lot, then ? " cried the Squire. 

" Ay, bonnily. So just ye keep your fowk wide o' th' 
door. Squire, for there's a seet o' fooils i' Ling Crag, what 
mud varry weel mistak chalk for cheese, an' us for Car- 
lesses." 

" Yon's a bit o' th' reet Peter Marsh," chuckled Simon 
Faweather ; " he mun alius be heving a smack at summat 
or somebody." 

" Father," whispered Jessie, as the door was opened 
and Peter came out, with the Master of Withens not far 
behind him, " I left Captain Adrian and his grandson 
down near the bog — they will be in danger again, if we do 
not go to them quickly." 

" All right, Jessie. There is naught thou canst ask of 
me that is too much — naught that is too much. Come, 
then, and leave these others to it." 
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"Will they want to kill him, father?'* she went on, 
eager to keep her thoughts away from Kit. 

"What, Captain Adrian and the lad? Not they I A 
while ago it was different — ^but they had time to cool while 
waiting at the door yonder. Eight glad I am, Jessie, that 
the old fellow is left ; for they aye gave him a good name 
about the moorside." 

Not a word of the long separation passed between 
them; it lay too close to their hearts to be spoken of just 
yet. Moving quickly down to the bottom of the Valley, 
they saw David Carless striving to carry his grandfather 
across the roadway. 

" Hallo, lad 1 " cried the Squire. " Thou art not just 
fit for a weight like yon. Let me bear a hand." 

Sullen a little and ashamed, young David waited ; and 
he and the Squire between them carried Adrian Carless 
into the nearest house. 

" Well, now, what is amiss with him ? " muttered 
Squire Thome, as he cut away the clothing from the 
wound. " Humph ! The end of a mattock has had some- 
what to do with this, I take it. Jessie, run for some 
spring water; 'tis naught to cry about, if ugly to look at. 
Good hap, but we are growing to be better leeches than we 
are farmers in Ling Crag, and that is a sorry come down 
for honest men." 

Jessie took up a pitcher from the table, and went to 
the well-head, where lately the chattering groups of women 
had looked askance at her. One glance she gave up the 
Valley, and saw that Kit was helping to carry the wounded 
indoors. 

" What have I to do with Mistress Thome? ^^ she re- 
peated for the twentieth time. 

She was wishful to stay there for a space, for her pride 
had deserted her, and a measureless sorrow had set her 
on the road to tears; but it had been no part of her up- 
bringing to forget the task that came readiest to her hand. 
Adrian Carless lay in dire extremity, and there was need 
of water to wash his hurt. 

"Here it is, father," she said quietly setting the 
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pitcher down on the table, "Can I help to bind the 
wound ? " 

" Nay, lass ; wait outside a while. Hast gone through 
enough of these hard sights." 

Jessie, glad of the respite, went down to the bogside, 
and watched the moor-fire weaken, and wondered if life of- 
fered any one thing worth the holding. So glad she had 
been of her dear-kept honour, because Kit valued it no 
less than she; and now — ^the Master of Withens wanted 
naught with her. 

There were but few wounded men to look after. The 
fight had been hand to hand, and each blow had aimed to 
kill. Besides old Adrian and David apart, only three of 
the Carlesses were still alive, and these had such gaping 
rents in their flesh as left scant hope of recovery ; for til- 
lage tools have no nice way of pricking a man daintily, so 
that he can lie by for a week or two and then rise up again, 
strong as he was at the first. Perhaps a score of the moor 
folk were in need of care, but that was all. So that the 
work of carrying the wounded indoors took no long time, 
and the Master with those of his men who were left, was 
on the roadway when the Squire came out from looking 
to old Adrian's hurt. The women of the Valley, sub- 
dued now and fretful, could safely be left to tend the 
wounded. 

" Well, lads ! " roared the Squire, his jollity forcing it- 
self to the front from sheer resistance to oppression. " A 
good fight ye have fought and good stomachs ye should 
have, all of you. Home ye come to Simon Faweather's 
and we will bestir the serving-wenches to give us supper." 

" Thank ye. Squire," answered Big Shackleton cheer- 
fully. 

" Nay, nay," put in Peter Marsh, proof against yield- 
ing easily, even to strong desire. " There's some men as 
is all belly, an' nowt but. It's eat afore a fight, an' guz- 
zle at after, when they mud likelier be thinking o' soberer 
matters. What, ye are bent on going, are ye? Well, I'm 
nobbut one, an' I like as I shall hev to wend wi' ye, though 
it goes agen th' grain summat fearful." 
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Now Squire Thome, imderstanding the meaning of 
Kit's late outburst against Jessie, and knowing how little 
cause it had, told himself, like a wise man, that, since 
young folk will be young fools to the end, they had best 
unravel their own knots. He turned to his nephew ac- 
cordingly, and, " Kit," said he, " I left Jessie somewhere 
down the Valley. These friends of ours are hungry, and 
I had bfist take them straight to the Silent Inn. Wilt look 
after my girl, and follow as speedily as thou canst? '* 

" Ay," answered the Master, and moved unwillingly 
down the road. 

Bitter of heart he was, now that the stress was over; 
Jessie was more than lost, and Black Carless had escaped 
him at the eleventh hour. Something caught his eye at 
the right hand of the road. He drew nearer, and saw his 
enemy wrapped tight in Jeremy Dodd's dead arms. 

" So the stroke was thine, Jeremy. God, but I grudge 
it thee ! " he muttered, and passed on. 

He found Jessie standing by the bog. The voice of 
the flames was stilled, the stars were forcing their way 
through the dying glow. Here and there were little 
islands of flame, the last outposts of the fire. The air was 
harsh yet with the stench of charred heather, and still the 
fire-flakes rode into the Valley on the failing wings of the 
breeze. 

The Master stopped at a sword's-length from Mistress 
Thorne, who had turned at the sound of his step. As 
they stood there, looking each into the other's face — stood 
in silence, with a deeper gulf than the bog between them, 
until a great darkness had settled over the Valley, and a 
stillness over the wide-reaching wastes beyond. 

" I have come to fetch thee home, Jessie," said Kit, 
when the darkness hid her altogether from him. 

" Nay, Kit, I will not come with thee," she said, in a 
low voice. 

" Not come with me ? When it was for thee I fought 
— for thee we cleared the Valley " 

" For me thou stood'st in Adrian's house, and laughed 
when a farm-hind spoke my name, and said, * What has 
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Mistress Thome to do with me ? ' Thou art a fool, cousin, 
to think I cannot stand as much aloof as thou. Who 
asked if Mistress Thorne were much or little to thee ? " 

He came close to her and made to set his arms about 
her, but she would have none of it. 

"I had thought to win thee, Jessie, as thou wast be- 
fore the Valley knew thee — lass, canst not see how hard 
it is to a man's pride, though it was no fault of thine ? " 

His voice was softer than his words, and Mistress 
Thorne knew, now for the first time, that this harshness 
of his could not have been bom of any weaker love. But 
yet she was minded to use the lash, lest victory should 
come over lightly for his soul's welfare. 

"Kit," she said, very soberly, "hadst thou been 
maimed in fight, or stricken with a pest, should I have 
called in pride to keep me from thee ? " 

" Nay," he answered, and tried to understand this hard 
battle of feeling and of reason. 

" Through no fault of mine, thou say'st — yet art mind- 
ed to take me only as a charity." 

He was quiet for a long moment ; then, " Jessie, child, 
we will wipe that out. God forgive me for a thankless 
brute," he said. 

The wind came sobbing from the moor. A curlew 
made lament from the brink of some far-distant marsh. 
Now and again a heather-twig would crackle, and under 
all other sounds was the never-dying, never-resting rustle 
of the stillness. 

"We cannot afford to chide and make the worst of 
each other," said Jessie, very softly — " Nay, Kit, not until 
I have made full confession to thee." 

Yet she crept close to him, though she had denied his 
embrace. And she told him all that had chanced since 
first they took her captive to the Valley. And the Master 
of Withens bent his head, for knowledge of his littleness. 

" What had it to do with thee, even if the worst had 
chanced ? " he said, holding her very close. 

" This much," she answered, fiercely a little and very 
tenderly, " that I should have been less than thy thought 
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of me, and less than I would consent to bring thee. Kit, 
Kit, dost not know me enough to be very sure that the 
bog would have ended all, had " 

^^ Jessie, lass, the bog has ended all," said the Master 
gravely. "And we have need of prayer, we two — such 
prayer as women have the knack of. Cornel They are 
waiting for us." 

Across the moor there sounded a lusty triumph-song, 
from the folk who went with Squire Thome to supper; 
and after that a shouting. 

" Withens — ^the Master of Withens I " came the cry. 

"Ay, and Withens shall be built again, please God," 
said the Master. 



THE END. 
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136. Lot IS. By D. Gbrard. 
136. Our Mangold Nature. By S. 

Grand. 

187. A Costly Freak, By M. Gray. 

188. A Beginner, By R. Broughton. 
188. A YetUm Aster. By Mrs. M. Cap- 

PTN (" Iota"). 

140. The Rubicon, "Bj E. P. Bbnson. 

141. The Trespasser, By G. Parkkr. 

142. The Rich Miss RiddeU, By D. 

Gerard. 
148. Mary Femeiek's Daughter, By B. 
Whitby. 

144. Red Diamonds, By J. McCarthy. 

145. A Daughter qf Music By G. Col- 

more. 

146. Outlaw and Lawmaker. By Mrs. 

Campbbll-Prabd. 

147. Dr. Janet qf Harley Street. By A. 

Eenbaly. 

148. George MandeviUe's Husband, By 

C. E. Raimond. 

149. Vashti and Esther. 

150. Timor's Two Worlds. By M. 

JOKAI. 

151. A Victim qf Good Luck, By W. E. 

NOBRIS. 
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152. Tfu TraU qf the Sword. By G. 

Parker. 

153. A mid Barbarian. By E. Paw- 

OETT. 

134. The God in the Car. By A. 

Hope. 
166l ChUdren(if0irciim8tance. By Mrs. 

M. Cafptn. 

156. At the Gate qf Samaria. By W. J. 

Locks. 

157. The JustUlcation qf Andrew Le- 

brun. By F. Bakrbtt. 

158. Dust and Lmrels. By M. L. Pkn- 

DEBBD. 

169. The Good Ship Mohock. By W. C. 
Russell. 

160. Noemi. By S. Babino-Qould. 

161. The Honour qf Saveiii. By S. L. 

Yeats. 

162. Kitty^ 8 Engagement. By F. War 

DEN. 

163. The Mermaid. By L. DoueALL. 

164. An Arranged Marriage, By D. 

Gerard. 
166. Eve'*8 Hansom. By G. Gibsino. 

166. The Marriage qf Mther. By G. 

BOOTEffi7 

167. Mddis, By A. Cambridge. 

168. Into the Mghways and Hedges. By 

F. F. Montr£sor. 

169. TheVengeanceqf James Vansittart. 

By Mrs. J. H. Needell. 

170. A Study in Pr^udices, By G. 

Paston. 

171. The Mistress of Quest. By A. Ser- 

geant. 

172. In the Tear of Jubiiee. By G. Gis- 

SING. 

178. In Old New England. By H. 

BUTTBRWORTH. 

174. Mrs. Musgrave^-and Her Husband. 

By R. Marsh. 

175. Not Counting the Cost. By Tasma. 

176. Out of Due Season. By A. Ser- 

geant. 

177. ScyUa or Charybdisf By R. 

Broughton. 

178. In Defiance of the King, By C. C. 

Hotchkibs. 

179. A Bid for Fortune. By G. 

BOOTHBT. 

180. The Eing qf Andaman. ByJ. M. 

181. Mrs. Tre'gasUss. 'Bj Mrs. Camp- 

bell-Praed. 

182. The DeHre qf the Moth. By C. 

Vane. 
188. ASelf-Denying Ordinance, By M. 
Hamilton. 

184. Successors to the Title. By Mrs. L. 

B. Walpord. 

185. J%B Lost Stradivarius. By J. M. 

Falkner 

186. The Wrong Man. By D. Gerard. 



187. In thA Day of Adversity. By J. 

Bloundelle-Burton. 

188. Mistress Dorothy Marvin. By J. C. 

Snaith. 

189. A Flash qf Summer. By Mrs* W. 

E. Clifford. 

190. The Dancer in TeUow. By W. B. 

NORRIS. 

191. The Chrorddes qf Martin Hewitt. 

By A. Morrison. 

192. A Winning Hazard. By Mrs. 

Alexander. 

198. The Picture qf Las Cruoes. By C. 

Rbid. 
194. The Madonna qf a Day. By L. 

DOUGALL. 

196. The Riddle Bing. By J. McCab- 

THT. 

196. A Humble Enterprise. By A. Cak- 

bbidoe. 

197. Dr. Nikola. By G. Boothbt. 
196. An Outcast qf the Islands. By J. 

Conrad. 

199. The Eing^s Revenge. By C. Bbat. 

200. Denounced. By j. Bloundelle- 

Burton. 

201. A Court Intrigue. By B. Thokp- 

SON. 

202. The Idol-Maker. By A. Sergeant. 
208. The Intriguers. By J. D. Barrt. 

204. Master Ardick^ Buccaneer. By F. 

H. Costbllo. 

205. With Fortune Made. By V. Cher- 

BULIBZ. 

206. Fdlow Travellers, By G. Travers. 

207. McLeod qf the Camerons. By M. 

Hamilton. 

208. The Career qf Candida. By G. 

Paston 

209. Arrested.' By E. Stuart. 

210. Ta^Hev. By T. Gallon. 

211. APlr,e\beck Goddess. By Mrs. J 

M. Fleming (A. M. Kipling). 

212. Perfection City, By Mrs. Orpen. 

218. A Spotless Reputation. By D 

Gebabd. 
214. A Galahad qf the Creeks. By S. L. 

Yeats. 
216. The Beautiful White DevU. By G. 

Boothbt. 

216. The Sun <tf Saratoga. By J. A. 

Altbheler. 

217. FUrceheart, the Soldier. By J. C. 

Snaith. 
21& MaHetta's Marriage. By W. E. 

NORRIS. 

219. Dear Faustina. By R. Broughton. 

220. Nulma. ByMrs. Campbell-Praed. 

221. The Foay qf Pen HarHngton. By 

J. Stubgis. 

222. A Colonial Free-Lance. By C. C. 

Hotchkibs. 
228. His Majesty's Greatest Sul^ect. By 
S. S. Thobbubn. 
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294. 

286. 
227. 
228. 
829. 

2ao. 

281. 

888. 
88i. 

28S. 

286. 

287. 
288. 

289. 

240. 

241. 



Mifantpy : A Welsh Singer. By A. 

KAXNB. 

A Soldier <^ Manhattan. By J. A. 

Altshblba. 
Fortune's Footballs. By G. B. 

Bttboin. 
The Clash (^ Arms. By J. Bxx>uk- 

DBUiB-BUBTON. 

QoeTs Foundling. By A. J. Daw- 
son. 

Miss Providence. By D. Gbbabd. 

The Freedom of Henry Meredyth. 
By M. Hamiltom. 

Sweethearts and Friends. By M. 
Gbat. 

Sunset. By B. Whitby. 

A Fiery Ordeal. By Tasma. 

A Prince (tf2iischance. By T. Gal- 
lon. 

A Passionate Pilgrim. By P. 
Whitb. 

ThU LitOe World. By D. C. Mun- 

BAT. 

A Forgotten Sin. By D. Gbbabd. 
The Incidental Bishop. By G. 



The Lake qf Wine. By B. Cafbs. 
A Trooper qf the Empress, By C. 
Boss. 
Tom Salts. By A. Rainb. 



242. MatetfamUias. By A. Cambridob. 

248. Jf^n €f Strathboume. By R. D. 

Chbtwodb. 
244. The Millionaires. ByF.F.MooBB. 

845. 77te Looms qf Time. By Mrs. H. 

Frabbb. 

846. 7^ QtMenV CVp. By G. A. Hentt. 

847. mcOcy Monteith. By T. Gallon. 
348. The Lust qfHaU. ByG.BooTHBT. 

249. The Gomel WrU in Steel. By Ab- 

TRUR PATEBSON. 

260. The Widower. By W. E. Nobbib. 

261. The Scourge of God. By J. 

BlX>UNDBLLB-BlTBTON 

862. Concerning Isabel Camaby. By 

Ellbn Thobnbtoboft Fowlbr. 
258. The Impediment. By Dobotuba 

Gbbabd. 
254. Belinda— and Some Others, By 

Ethbl Maudb. 
266. The Key qf the Holy House. By 

Albbbt Lbb. 
266. A Writer <^ Books. By Gbobob 

Paston. 
857. The Knight of the Golden Chain. 

By R. D. Chbtwobb. 
268. Bier(^ cf Withens. By Halli- 

wbll Sutoliffb. 



**In this large collection the purchaser can hardly make a mistake, as Id 
the series will be found leading works of fiction, written by leading 
a,nthon."^New York Times. 

" In their * Town and Country Library,* as it is known familiarly, the 
Messrs. Appleton have been remarkably successful, both in preserving a 
fpood standard and in the matter of popularity. PresumabW this is one of 
tne veiy few efforts of the kind which have been suooessiiil for more than a 
few months. And we think the secret of continued success lies in the dis- 
crimination used in selecting tales that are clean, pure, and withal of interest 
to the average reader's intelligence ; and, furthermore, to the fact that the 
editors have been using American stories more and more frequently.''— 
New York Mail and JUxpress. 

**The percentage of excellence maintained throughout has been ex- 
traordinary, it is probably within bounds to say that no other list of legiti- 
mate dction can show so man^ names of the first rank as judged by 
popularity. From time to time in this manner new and powerful pens are 
mtroduced." — Boeheeter Herald. 

** The red volumes of * The Town and Country Library ' ... are well 
known all over the United States, and it is uncommon to enter a drawing- 
room car on a railroad train without seeing* two or three of them in hand or 
strapped in the wraps. They cover the oest English fiction outside the 
magazines and the novels of a few privileged writers who make special 
arrangements with special publishers.'* — Worcester Gazette, 



D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 



